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THE  knowledge  of  anatomy,  fo  indif^ 
penfihly  neceflary  to  our  improve- 
ment in  medicine,  is  carried,  perhaps^  aS 
far  2LS  it  is  capable,  or  is  requifitcffdr  the 
information  of  the  pradical  phytician  or 
furgeon.  Our  knowledge,  however,  of 
the  Animal  Oeconomy  has  not  kept  pace 
with  that  of  Anatomy.  Medical  writers 
have,  indeed,  by  degrees,  laid  afide  the 
pompous  difplay  of  mathematical  learnings 
fo  injudicioufly  applied  in  their  explana- 
tions of  the  animal  fundlions.  They  now| 
V^iih  propriety,  confider  it  more  as  an  ani- 
mated machine,  or  a  machine  endowed 
Vvith  fenfibiliry  and  felf- moving  powers; 
^hofe  movemefits,  though  regulated  by 
peculiar  laws,  are  apt  to  be  difturbed,  ahdi 
rendered  irregular  by  the  adiion  of  varioiisr 
ftimuli,  as  well  as  by  the  paffioris  and  af- 
fedions  of  the  mind;     But,  it  is  much  to^ 
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be  regretedi  that  the  inquiries  of  phyfician* 
have  not  been  more  particularly  direGted  to- 
wards the  acquifition  of  a  greater  intimacy 
with  the  internal  oeconomy  of  our  fyftem. 
Our  Ignorance  in  this  refpedl  has,  perhaps, 
been  the  greateft  impediment  to  our  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  and  cure  of 
difeafes.  How  little  do  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  the  living  principle  ?  though  from 
it  alone  every  •  power  and  diftindive  pro- 
perty poffefled  by  us  as  animals  are  deri- 
ved. We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  human  fyftem  is  regulated, 
of  the  nature  of  general  and  particular  fym- 
pathies,  and  of  many  other,  important  cir- 
cumftaiices,  fuch  as  the  different  effeds  of 
various  ftimuli  on  the  body,  which,  when 
duly  confidered,  will  be  found  not  only  to 
be  the  caufes  of  internal  difeafes,  but  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  phyfician  is 
enabled  to  cure  them.  It  muft,  indeed,  be 
allowed,  that  thefe  are  fubjeds  of  difficult 
inveftigation,  and  in  which  fmall  progrefs 
has  hitherto  been  made.     But  this  fldwnefs 
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of  our  progrefs  is  not  owing  folely  to  the 
intricacy  of  the  fubjcdi ;  becaufe  men  emi- 
nently confpicuous  for  genius  and  quick- 
nefs  of  apprehenfion  often  poffefs  fuch  a 
luxuriancy  of  fancy  as,  in  fome  meafure, 
incapacitates  them  for  cool  and  difpaffion- 
ate  reafoning  upon  fa^Ss,  which  are  the 
fureft  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  The 
livelinefs  of  their  imagination  cannot  be 
fettered  by  the  tedious,  but  fure  rules, 
which  lead  to  truth.  They,  of  courfe,  yield 
to  the  ftrong  propenfity  they  have  for  build- 
ing fyftems  upon  fuperficial  and  unftable 
foundations.  But,  inflead  of  elucidating 
their  fubjeiS:,  their  mode  of  inveftigation 
involves  it  in  additional  obfcurity.  Hence 
their  fyftems,  derived  from  conjedture,  have 
not  the  fupport  of  fadls  and  experiments. 
Unfortunately,  however,  their  fpecious 
mode  of  reafoning  often  milleads  the  inex- 
perienced ftudent,  by  pleafing  his  imagina- 
tion, inftead  of  ftoring  his  mind  with  ufe- 
ful  knowledge.  For,  that  great  difplay  of 
parts  and  learning  we  fo  frequently  meet 
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with,  in  their  acute  but  falfe  mflinaer  o£ 
reafoning,  is  apt  to  deceive,  nay,  ^ven  tg 
captivate  the  youth  of  geniw,  whofe  dif* 
pofitiotn  often  inclines  him  rather  to  tdkt 
delight  in  fuch  theoretical  di£]uiiition$  as, 
from  their  novelty  and  ingenuity^  are  moic 
calculated  agreeably  to  amufe  and  cxejrcife 
the  mind,  than  in  plain  and  pradical  dif* 
courfes,  which,  giving  little  exertioa  to  the 
mental  powers  to  comprehend,  afford  lefs 
pleafure  in  the  perufal.  Years  and  expe- 
rience, in  minds  of  a  more  folid  and  dif* 
cerning  call,  often  remove  this  flight  and 
pernicious  mode  of  phijofophizing.  But^ 
as  we  are  much  influenced  by  habit,  many 
men,  who  are  more  remarkable  for  Ijrilli* 
ancy  of  parts  than  folidity  of  judgment| 
continue  this  manner  of  reafoning  and 
judging  through  life.  Their  publications, 
of  courfe,  though  they  may,  from  the  fpe* 
cious  manner  in  which  they  are  written, 
amufe  their  readers,  contribute  very  little 
to  the  improvement  of  medical  knowledge^ 
or  of  icience. 
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In  medieat  fiUsjeda,  it  muft  be  ccmfefTed^ 
it  is  extrefflely  difficult  to  foUow  the  me* 
thod  of  induction  (MPefcribed  by  Lord  Vc* 
rulam.  The  fmall  number  of  data  we  pof- 
Icfey  prsvente  os  from  exf^iaing  phaeno* 
nieoa.  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  as  well  as 
the  nature  cf  the  casfes  of  feveral  difeafes^ 
and,  of  ecflrfequeace,  their  particular  ope- 
fation  on  the  fyftem*  From  this  circum* 
ftance,  the  profefiion  of  phyfic  has  been 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  a  conjee* 
twoA  art ;.  and  I  wiih  m^  fincerely,  ft>t 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  that  phyficians 
could,  in  fome  meafure,  remove  the  afper- 
fioH.  I  have  not  the  prefumptiofa  to  ima- 
gine that  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  accom* 
plifti  this  defiraWc  effect.  All  I  can  hope 
fOTr  from  the  following  obfervations  rela- 
tive to  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  the  cau- 
fcs  and  cure  of  difeafes,  is,  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  toleffen  the  odium,  by  avoiding,  as 
much  as  poilible,  all  theoretical  fpecula- 
tions,  being  thoroughly  fenfible,  that  it  is 
pnly  from  feds  aijd  obfervations,  carefully 
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made,  and  candidly  related,  that  we  can  e« 
ver  exped:  to  obtain  any'  fatisfadory  infor- 
mation on  fuch  fubjeds. 

The  following  diflertations  arc  not  meant 
as  a  regular  treatife  on  the  Animal  Oeco- 
nomy  j  fuch  a  talk  is  too  extenfive  for  my 
abilities.  In  many  particulars  relating  to 
it  I  muft  confefs  my  ignorance.  I  only 
touch  on  fuch  parts  of  that  fubjedi  as  I 
think  have  not  been  fuflSciently  attended 
to  by  medical  writers,  and  which,  when 
duly  confidered  as  they  really  exift  under 
the  various  conditions  of  health  and  dif- 
eafe,  may  aflift  us  confiderably  in  our  ex- 
planations  of  certain  morbid  ftates  of  the 
body  that  are  propofed  as  introdudory  to 
an  examination  into  the  caufes  and  cure  of 
difeafes. 


Edinburgh,  Oft.  21. 
1784- 
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SECTION     L 

OF  THE  LIVING  PRINCIPLE  IN  ANIMALS^ 

I.  TN  our  refearches  into  the  oeconomy 
of  Nature,  it  feldom  happens  that  wc 
can  proceed  farther  than  to  enumerate  a  few 
fads  relative  to  the  fubjcdt  under  confidera- 
tion.  To  trace  the  caufes  of  particular  o- 
perations  often  exceeds  our  limited  powers ; 
and,  in  no  cafe,  can  this  obfervation"  be 
A  more 
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more  ftrongly  verified  than  in  our  attempts 
to  inveftigate  the  qualities  and  powers  of 
the  living  prhiciple  in  animals.  Difficul- 
ties of  this  kind  have,  probably,  deterred 
many  ingenious  men  from  entering  on  a 
fubjedt  fo  fubtile,  which,  if  they  had  profe- 
cuted  with  ardour^  might  have  carried  their 
inquiries  much  farther  than  I  can  pretend 
to  reach.  With  regard  to  the  caufes  them* 
felves,  therefore,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  as 
impenetrable  fecrets.  If  even. a  fuperficial 
account  of  the  little  we  know  concerning 
this  intricate  fubje<fi  can  aflford  us  the  fmall- 
eft  information  relative  to  the  internal  oe- 
conomy  of  our  fyftem,  of  which  we  always 
have  been  fo  ignorant,  fome  additional  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  feveral 
difeafes,  and  a  more  fatisfadtory  explana- 
tion of  fome  uncommon  fymptoms  attend- 
ing ihem,  than  has  hitherto  been  given,  may 
arife  from  fuch  dilquifitions*  Another  cir* 
cumftance  merits  our  attention.  In  the  hi- 
ftory  of  difeafes,  and  in  giving  the  rationale 
of  fymptoms,  medical  writers  are  under  a 

neceffity 
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ncccffity  of  having  recourfe  to  certain  af- 
fe&ions  of  ihe  nerves,  by  which,  no  doubt^ 
the  living  principle  is  a<fled  upon.  Of  courfe, 
though  there  is  little  reafon  to  alter  our 
language  on  fuch  occafions,  yet  I  could 
wifh  to  inculcate  a  diftindion  between  the 
inftruments  of  conveyance  and  the  powers 
themfelves.  Confiderations  of  this  kind 
lead  us  to  a  more  diftind  view  of  the  true 
nature  of  certain  diforders,  and,  of  courfe, 
to  a  more  rational  management  and  cure  of 
them.  I  (hall,  therefore,  with  much  diflS- 
-dence,  offer  fome  obfervations  on  this  mod 
interefting  fubjeft. 

2.  By  the  living  principle  is  underftood 
that  power  which,  in  an  animal,  aduates 
its  whole  fyftem,  or  from  which  is  derived 
fenfation,  motion,  and  life  ;  it  is  the  caufe 
of  the  prefervation  of  the  body  from  dif- 
folution,  and  is  capable  of  exifting  for  fome 
time  under  a  fufpenfion  of  all  its  aftions  *. 

3,  'Bhough 

*  As  the  qualities  and  properties  of  particular  bodies 
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3.  Though  the  influence  of  the  vital 
principle  extends  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
yet  its  principal  feat  and  the  great  fource  of 
all  its  powers  feem  to  be  diffufed  through 
the  fubftancc  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and 
fpinal  marrow,  but  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  them, 

4.  In  the  human  fpecies,  the  brain,  cere- 
bellum, and  their  appendages,  are  fo  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  body  than  in 
any  other  animals  of  the  fame  fize,  that  we 
mull  conclude  them  to  ferve  fome  other 
purpofe  in  the  fyftem,  than  merely  to  give 
origin  to  the  nerves,  the  fum  of  whofe  di- 
ameters bears  no  proportion  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  brain  contained  in  the  cranium.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  unreafonable  to  conclude  the 
brain  to  be  the  organ  in  which  the  faculties 

oC 

arc  fddom  peculiar  to  them,  but  common  to  others,  this 
makes  dear  and  diftinft  definitions  the  moft  difficult  of 
all  compofitions :  Even  what  I  have  here  given  may  ad- 
mit of  fome  cavil,  as  applicable,  in  fcvcral  rcfpefts",  tQ 
the  living  principle  in  vegetables. 
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of  the  mind  are  exercifed,  and  the  magazine 
or  chief  feat  of  the  living  principle,  from 
■whofe  powers  all  the  fundions  of  the  body 
are  derived*  My  learned  and  ingenious 
friend  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  to  whofe 
judgment  in  phyfiological  fubjeds  I  pay  the 
greateft  regard,  appears  to  be  .of  the  fame 
opinion.  In  his  excellent  book  on  the 
Strudure  and  Fundions  of.  tjie  Nervous 
Syftem,   he  exprefles  himfelf  as  follows: 

*  Suppofe  we  make  a  horizontal  fedion  of 

*  the  brain,  where  its  hemifphereg  are  join- 

*  ed  together  in  the  corpus  callofum,  we 

*  divide  a   mafs   of   medullary  fubftance, 

*  which  is  an  hundred  times,  at  leaii,  as 

*  bulky  as  all  the  nerves  of  the  head  and 
^  fpinal  marrow  conjoined.     So  that,  unleft 

*  we  are  to  conceive  that  a  hundred  me- 
^  dullary  fibres  of  the  brain  concur  in  form- 

*  ing  a  fingle  nervous  fibre,  we  muft  con- 

*  elude  that  a  great  part  of  the  machinery 

*  of  the  brain  ferves  fome  other  purpofe. 

*  Befides,  it  may  be  obferved,  thit  many. 
■  medullary  fibres   of  the    braia  appear, 

*  from 
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*  from  their  diredion,  better  calculated  to 

*  conned  the  different  fides  and  different 

*  parts  of  the  brain  to  each  other,  than  to 

*  conned  the  brain  to  the  nerves.     ThuS| 

*  we  obfcrve  tranfvetfe  bundles  of  fibres  in 

*  the  corpus  callofum,  the  commiflura  cere- 

*  bri  anterior  and  .poftcrior,  the  tuber  an- 

*  nulare,  and  even  in  the  medulla  oblon* 

*  gata. 

*  Further,  it  is  obvious,  and  has  been 

*  long  and  repeatedly  obferved  by  anato- 
^  mifts,  that  fifhes,  and  other  animals  with 

*  very  {m?M  brains,  feel  as  acutely,  and  ex- 

*  ercife  their  mufcles  as  violently,  as  the  o- 

*  ther  clafles  of  animals,  in  which  the  brain 

*  is  proportionably  much  larger. 

*  In  the  laft  place,   the  human  brain  fo 

*  greatly  exceeds,  in  proportional  fize,  the 

*  brain  of  the  other  animals  of  the  fame 

*  clafs,  that  I   have  found  the  brain  of  a 

*  large  ox   not   tg  weigh   more  than  one 

*  fourth  part  of  the  human  brain,   whilft 

*  the  weight  of  the  ox  was,  probably,  fix 

*  times  greater  than  that  of  the  man ;  or 

•  the 
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the  brain  of  the  man  was,  in  proportion 
to  his  weight,  twcnty-fcHir  times  heavier 
than  that  of  the  ox ;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  nerves  of  the  mufcles  of  an  ox  are,  in 
their  (ize,  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  his 
mufcles ;  and  thofe  of  the  organs  of  his 
fenfes,  as  the  eye  and  nofe,  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  thefe  organs ;  thus, 
the  olfaSory  nerve  of  an  ox  is  many 
times  larger  than  that  of  a  man.  Hence 
we  are  led  to  confider  the  brain  as  a  me- 
dium between  the  mind  and  the  reft  of 
the  body  of  the  animal,  by  the  interven* 
tion  of  the  machinery  of  which  the  in- 
telledual  powers  are  influenced,  in  a  way 
we  neither  do,  nor,  probably,  ever  fliall 
be  able  to  comprehend:  And  that,  in 
man  efpecially,  a  fmall  part  only  of  it  is 
lengthened  out,  fo  as,  in  the  common 
way  of  fpeaking,  to  give  origin  to  the 
nerves  */    The  Dodtor  afterwards  fliews, 

from 


•  Obfcrvations  on  the  Strufturc  and  Funftions  of 
the  Nervous  Syftem,  p.  24. 
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from  diffedions,  that  the  nerves  may  exift 
with  their  full  powers,  independent  of  the 
brain,  and  concludes,  ^  That  a  fmall  portion 
only  of  the  brain,  efpecially  of  the  human, 
is  elongated  in  order  to  form  the  nerves 
and  fpinal  marrow.  That  the  reft  of  it, 
as  a  medium  between  the  living  principle 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  performs 
oflSces  which  are  proper  to  it.  That  the 
oppofite  fides  of  the  encephalon  are  join- 
ed  by  bundles  of  fibres,  fo  that  we  feem, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  perceive  the  caufe 
of  the  fufferance  of  all  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  with  that  of  any  one  part 
of  it,  or  of  the  general  fympathy  of 
nerves  *.* 


5.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  cortical 
or  cineritious  part  of  the  brain  is  of  a  glan- 
dular nature  ;  but  for  what  particular  pur- 
pofe  the  fecretion  is  there  performed,  ana- 

tomifts 

♦  Obfervations  on  the  Strufture  and  Functions  of  the 
Nervous  Sjrftem,  p,  26. 
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tomifts  and  phyfiologifts  have  not  hitherto 
determined  ;  though  it  is  probable,  that, 
befides  the  lymph  found  in  the  ventricles, 
which  moiftens  the  general  contents  of  the 
cncephalon,  there  is  a  particular  fecretion 
deftined  for  the  growth  and  nourifhment 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  for  affording 
a  proper  degree  of  moifture  to  thero,  which 
fecretion  does  not  feem  to  be  confined  to 
the  brain  and  cerebellum,  but  appears  to  go 
on  in  the  fpinal  manow,  and  even  in  the 
nerves  themfelves,  from  their  origin  to 
their  termination.  This  fuppofition  is 
greatly  fupportcd  by  the  number  of  bloods 
vefiels  fjpread  on  their  coats. 

6.  I  can  eafily  conceive  a  fluid  to  be  fe- 
cerned  forthepurpofes  juft  mentioned,  but 
cannot  admit  the  idea  of  an  animal  fpirit 
being  feparated  from  the  blood,  and  circu- 
lated through  the  brain  and  nerves  for  the 
purpofes  of  motion,  fenfation,  and  life. 
'this  would  be  a  fecretion  of  the  living 
principle  itfelf,  which  is  an  abfurdity.  The 
B  living 
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living  principle  feems  to  exift  in  a  collefted 
ftatc  through  the  brain  and  its  appendages. 
It  likewife  pervades  the  medullary  fubftance 
of  the  nerves  through  their  v^^hole  length  j 
but  its  nature  is  too  fubtile  to  be  confined 
\n  veflels. 

7.  The  medium  through  which  the 
pov^ers  of  the  living  principle  are  conveyr 
cd  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  are  the  nerves 
priginating  from  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and 
fpinal  marrow.  The  nerves  canfift  of  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
thefe  parts,  each  appearing  to  be  a  bundle 
of  fmall  filaments  conneded  by  a  cellular 
membrane.  The  whole  cord  is  covered, 
from  its  leaving  the  fkull  or  vertebrae,  with 
two  membranes  which  refemble  the  dura 
and  pia  mater,  until  it  terminates  in  a  par? 
ticular  part,  or  by  its  divifion  and  fubdi- 
vifion  into  feveral  parts  of  the  body  where 
thefe  hwolucra  are  fuppofed  to  be  thrown 
pfF,  it  being  thought  neceffary  by  moft  me- 
dical writers  ^hat  the  medullary  part  of  eacl^ 
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filament  (hould  be  laid  bare  at  its  termina- 
tion, for  the  performance  of  its  office  in  the 
oeconomy.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
true  with  refpe^  to  thcfe  ultimate  fibres  of 
the. nerves.  That  very  able  and  accurate 
anatomifl  Dr  Alexander  Monro  gives  the 
moft  fatisfadory  reafons  for  their  being 
covered  with  a  production  of  the  pia  ma- 
ter ;  which  not  only  gives  them  a  proper 
degree  of  ftrength,  but,  from  the  veflels  of 
this  delicate  covering,  they  appear  to  re-* 
ceive  their  nourifhment,  and  to  have  thofe 
conditions  prefferved  on  which  their  facul- 
ties, as  eondudors  df  the  living  principle^ 
feem  chiefly  to  depend* 

8.  The*  living  principle  aj)pears  to  be- 
come more  confiderable  in  quantity  and 
power  in  certain  conditions  of  the  braid 
and  nerves  j  but  how  this  haflpens  muft^ 
perhaps,  ever  remain  a  fecret  to  us.  Re* 
fearches  of  this  kind,  which  exceed  the  li- 
mits of  our  capacity,  have  bewildered  the 
imagination  of  phyfiologifts  and  philofd-f 
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pkers.  They  fliould  have  contented  them* 
fclvcs  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fad,  with- 
out prefuming  to  expifcate  the  caufe,  over 
which  Nature  appears  to  have  drawn  An 
impenetrable  veil. 

9«  It  appears  to  be  a  law  in  the  human 
fyftem,  that  a  ceruin  ftandard  point  of 
heat,  from  96  to  98  of  Farenheit,  fhould 
be  maintained  in  it,  by  which  the  power  of 
the  living  principle  is  chiefly  fupported. 

10.  The  living  principle  feems  to  pofliefs 
a  power  of  refifting  the  effeds  of  heat  and 
of  cold  to  a  certain  degree.  But,  when  the 
body  becomes  a  few  degrees  warmer  or 
colder  than  its  natural  ftandard,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  is  proportionably  weakened  J 
and,  if  this  increafe  or  abatement  of  heat 
goes  on  a  little  farther,  life  is  totally  extin- 
guifhcd  *^ 

II.  Hence 

*  Vide  the  cffefts  of  heat  and  cold,  feft-  iiL 
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11.  Hefice  (parag.  9.  lo.)  it  foUows^ 
that  a  C€rtain  4ilegree  of  heat  muft  be  coe^ 
val  with  the  living  principle^  which  it  en- 
deavours to  adjuft  with  great  precifion,  the 
extent  of  its  powers  depending  in  a  great 
meafure  on  this  exa^  regulation  of  heat. 

12.  TTuMigh  the  principle  of  life  mud 
exift  from  the  time  of  conception^  yet  the 
firft  vk^l  motion  obfervable  is  the  pundum 
fallens,  or  beginning  of  the  heart's  motion 
in  the  chick  :  Andt  from  the  ftrideft  ana- 
logy, we  may  infer  that  the  alternate  con- 
tradion  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  the 
firft  vital  fundion  in  the  human  foetus. 
As  the  foetus  becomes  gradually  more  per- 
fe£t  in  its  figure,  and  in  the  ilrudure  and 
configuration  of  its  organs,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple proportionably  gains  ftrength.  From 
this  early  motion  of  the  heart  in  the  foetus, 
it  has  always  been  confidered  as  a  principal 
organ  in  "every  perfed  animal.  With  it 
commences  the  firft  regular  circulation  of 
the  bloodt  on  which  the  growth  and  nou- 
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rifhment  of  the  animal,  the  feveral  fccrc- 
tions,  and  other  operations  in  the  oecono- 
my,  chiefly  depend. 

13.  It  is  not  probable,  that,  in  the  foe- 
tus, there  is  any  remarkable  fympathy  be- 
tween the  heart  and  lungs.  But,  immedi- 
ately after  birth,  when  all  connexion  be- 
tween the  mother  and  child  is  at  an  end, 
and  a  new  circulation  takes,  place  through 
the  lungs,  the  fympathy  between  thefe  two 
organs  becomes  fo  remarkable,  that  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  adion  of  either  could  not 
exift  feparately  *.  For,  unlefs  refpir^ltion  is 
brought  on,  the  motion  of  the  heart  ceafes, 
and  there  is  a  fufpenfion  of  the  vital  func- 
tions for  fome  time,  though  the  living  prin- 
ciple ftill  exifts  in  the  body.    In  which  cafe 

they 

*  If,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  of  animals  feem-' 
inglj  dead,  refpiration  can  be  reftored,  the  a6lion  of 
the  heart  is  thereby  recovered.  Mr  Hook,  Fhilofoph* 
Tranf.  v.  ii.  p.  539.  Toffach.  Med.  Eff.  v.  6.  p.  108. 
Dr  Langrifh,  Cron.  Left  p.  6i.  and  62.  Mr  J.  Hun-r 
tcr,  PhiL  Tran.  v.  66.  part  2*  p.  417. 
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tbey  arc  recoverable,  by  blowing  air  into 
the  lungs,  and  the  application  of  other 
gentle  ftimuli  to  the  fyftem ;  and  as  foon  as 
rc/piration  commences,  the  motion  of  the 
heart  is  renewed.  The  fame  thing  hap*- 
pens  at  any  after  period,  when  a  flop  is 
put  to  the  motion  of  the  lungs  by  a  perfon 
breathing  the  fames  of  burning  fulphur, 
mephitic  air,  &c.  or  by  being  under  water 
fo  long  as  to  ftop  refpiration,  which  is  al«* 
ways  fucceeded  by  a  ceflation  of  the  motion 
of  the  heart.  But  the  heart  may  again  be 
brought  to  adl,  if  refpiration  can  be  renew- 
ed, and  not  otherwife :  For,  if  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  vital  motions  continues,  till  the 
Jiving  principle  is  extinguifhed,  the  powers 
of  adion  being  thus  deftroyed,  the  adions 
themfelve$  muft  be  for  ever  irrecoverable. 
This  very  intimate  connedion  between 
thefe  two  vital  motions  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
furprifmg  that  exifts  in  the  animal  body, 
and  which  it  is  impoflible  to  account  for, 
jby  any  mechanifm  of  parts  or  connedion 
of  nerves.     Their  dependence  on  the  pow-r 
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era  of  the  liTitig  prindple  is  in  common 
with  the  other  bodily  adiions.  But  this 
remarkable  circumftance  is  obfervaible  with 
refpeiS:  to  their  motions^  that^  when  the 
powers  of  life  are  fo  far  exbaufled  as  to 
occaBon  an  abolition  6f  all  other  adion, 
thefe  ftill,  in  fonte  degree,  for  a  time,  fub** 
fift,  cfpecially  in  the  more  perfect  animals, 
and  a  ceflation  of  them  is  always  the  fign 
of  death.  On  the  other  band,  when  the 
powers  of  life  arc  in  their  full  vigour,  if 
refpiration  is,  by  any  means,  fuddcnly  (top- 
ped, and^  of  pourfe,  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
though  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  mortal 
injury  is  done  to  either  organ  ;  yet,  from  ^ 
that  inftant,  the  powers  of  life  gradually 
decline,  and  are,  in  a  fhort  time,  abolifhed, 
which  has  every  appearance  as  if  the  con* 
neftion  between  the  living  principle  and^ 
the  body  were  kept  up  by  the  vital  mo- 
tions alone.  But,  although  the  efFeds  of 
refpiration  and  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  are  moft  remarkable  in  maintaining 
this  connexion,  yet  we  know,  that  a  cer^ 
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tain  degree  of  heat,  arifing  chiefly  from 
the  vital  motions,  is  iadifpenfably  necefllary^ 
Nature  appears  to  diflfufe  this  heat  equally 
chrough  the  body  by  means  of  the  circwla*- 
tioa.  And  there  may  be  other  circum- 
ftances,  which,  from  their  kfs  obvioue  ef- 
fe£ls,  we  are  ignorant  of,  all  concurring  to 
produce  the  fame  end.  But  refpiration, 
the  circulation,  and  heat,  appear  to  be  the 
principal  bonds  by  which  the  union  of  the 
principle  of  life  with  the  body  is  maintain- 
ed. It  is  true,  that  Nature  aflumes  fom^ 
latitude  in  her  operations,  without  injury 
to  the  body.  But,  when  either  of  the  vi- 
tal funtiions,  or  the  heat  of  the  body,  de- 
viate confidcrably  from  their  natural  heal- 
thy ftate,  the  powers  of  life  are  proporr 
^onably  diminiihed. 

14.  The  ingenious  and  accurate  anato- 
mift  Mr  John  Hunter  of  London,  confiders 
part  of  the  living  principle  to  bjs  inherent 
in  the  blood,  which,  he  fays,  is  founded 
on  the  refult  of  many  experiments.  Of 
C  this 
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this  gentleman^s  abilities  and  candour,  I 
hare  the  higheft  opinion.  His  proofs,  in 
general,  are  conclufive  on  other  fubjeds  ; 
but,  being  unfortunately  unacquainted  with 
his  experiments  on  this  fubjed,  I  can  only- 
mention  fuch  evidence  of  his  dodrine  as  at 
prefent  occurs  to  ipe. 

15.  The  general  debility  brought  on  the 
fyfterfi  by  repeated  vcnefedion,  the  great 
proftration  of  ftrength,  and  even  death, 
produced  by  haemorrhages,  when  the  eva- 
xuation  of  blood  is  confiderabie  ui.l  fud- 
denly  made,  muft  be  confidered  or  ly  as  a 
prefqmptive  proof  of  part  oi'  the  l:.ing 
principle  being  inherent  in  the  b  <^  r  d  ;  be- 
caufe  fhefe  effeds  may  be  othei  *  "  ac- 
counted for.  But,  that  blood  fliou..  circu- 
late in  our  bodies  100  degrees  wiinn,  for 
fo  confiderabie  a  time  as  it  muft  continue 
in  circulation  before  it  can  be  completely 
renewed,  without  fuffering  any  material 
change,  which  cannot  be  preferved  from 
corruption,  in  fuch  a  degree  of  heat,  when 
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out  of  the  body  for  a  few  hours,  muft  be 
owing  to  the  prefence  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple. This  principle,  while  it  remains  un- 
impaired, preferves  all  animal  fubftancea 
from  diiToIution,  and  explains  the  queftiou 
of  the  learned  Sandorius,  ( *  Caro  animata 

*  cur  vivit  et  non  putrefcit  ut  mortua  ?  quia 

*  quotidie  renovatur  *j,'  but  in  a  different 
way,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  in  a  more  fatif- 
fadlory  manner  than  appears,  by  the  above 
aphorifm,  to  have  occurred  to  that  ingeni- 
ous and  ufeful  philofopher,  from  His  not 
attending  fufficiently  to  the  powers  and 
properties  of  the  principle  of  life  ;  for,v  al- 
though we  are  every  day  nourifhed  by  a 
fucceffion  of  frefh  chyle,  which  by  the  cir- 
culation, and  other  operations  in  the  oeco- 
nomy,  is,  for  that  purpofe,  foon  chanc^ed  in- 
to blood,  yet,  the  part  01  the  body,  in  this 
way  renewed,  muft,  in  refpecT:  of  the  whole, 
be  exceedingly  fmall,  and  cannot  account 
fox  the  prefervation  of  the'  body  from  pu- 
trefaction 

*  Static.  Med-  Seft,  i.  Aphor.  LXXX. 
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trefadion  for  one  day,  far  left  for  the  pe- 
riod which  muft  elapfe  before  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  can  be  renewed.  The 
fame  argument  holds  good,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  foHds,  but  to  the  liquors  fe- 
rreted from  the  blood.  Thefe  fluids  could 
<iot  otherwife  be  preferved  in  the  cellular 
fiibftance,  and  other  parts^  in  a  ftate  of  ftag- 
natioa  for  any  confiderable  time,  without 
i^ndergoing  fuch  changes  as  muft  prove 
hurtful  to  the  fyftem.  Indeed,  the  influ-. 
cnce  of  this  aftonifhing  amifeptic  power  of 
the  liring  principle  is  extended  even  to  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  as  ap-^ 
pears  from  the  production  of  fo  bland  a  li- 
quor as  the  chyle '  by  the  procefs  of  dige- 
ftion,  and  alfd  from  the  prefervation  of  the' 
ingefta  from  putrefaftion  after  a  detention 
in  a  heat  of  loo  degrees  for  twenty- fouf 
hours,  fometimes  for  feveral  days.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that,  when 
the  remains  of  our  food  arrives  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  colon,  it  then  puts  on  its 
ftercorious  form,  moft  probably  from  a  pu- 
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trefaSive  ftrmemation  ;  but  tbc  feccca  ne* 
ver  become,  in  confequcncc  of  thia,  afafo-* 
lutely  putrid,  whilft  they  remain  in  th€ 
hodjy  unlefe  in  morbid  fiates^  of  the  bowels. 
From  this  univerfal  difiFiifion  of  the  IWing 
principle,  n6t  only  through  the  foJida,  but 
fiuids  of  the  body,  that  principle  of  life 
which^  is  coeval  with  the  animalcule  inje^ 
mint  *,  probably  arifes.   A  gradual  incrcafe 

of 

•  The  celebrated  M.  Ic  Count  dc  Buffon  has  cer- 
tainly mlfapplied  confiderable  talents  and  tone  m  his 
fruitlefs  endeavours  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  living 
incorruptible  organic  particles^  the  manner  in  which 
feminal  fluids  are  generated,  their  ctk&s  on  each  other, 
on  their  mixture  of  the  male  and  female  femen  in  uterv, 
the  difference  in  different  animals,  their  capability, 
under  certain  circumflances,  of  propagating  the  fpecies 
in  which  they 'were  formed,  exa£Uy  iimilar  to  the  pa« 
rents,  from  an  internal  mould,  &c.  I  never  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  comprehend  this  theory.  Per-^ 
haps  it  is  incomprehenfible ;  and  if  fo,  no  other  can 
cxpeft  to  meet  with  greater  fuccefs.  in  their  attempts-  to 
inveftigate  a  procefs  fo  dark  and  fb  myfterious.  But 
we  have  this  to  comfort  us  in  our  ignorance,  that  it  is- 
highly  probable,  however  we  might  be  entertained  or 
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of  the  fame  principle,  both  in  quantity  and 
in  power,  is  acquired  during  the  time  of 
geftation.  How  this  happens,  is  a  que- 
flion  of  great  difficuhy.  The  living  body 
being  replete  with  this  principle,  is  there  a 
fupply  of  it  from  the  mother  during  the 
tender  ftate  of  the  foetus  j  and  does  it  in- 
creafe  with  the  gradual  perfediori  of  the 
organs,  and  with  the  increafeof  the  ftrength 
of  the  body  ?  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  in 
the  progrefs  from  childhood  to  manhood. 

1 6.  The  living  principle  which  afluates 
the  whole  fyftem,  by  means  of  the  nerves^ 
muft  itfelf  be  afted  on,   otherwife  it  lofes 

Its 

ainufed  with  fuch  knowledge,  it  would  not  be  of  the 
fmalleft  advantage  to  mankind.  It  is  eroug  \  for  us  to 
know  that  animals  and  vegetables  have,  ':rou.  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  propagated  their  fpet  es,  and  will 
go  on  to  do  fo  while  this  univerfe  fliall  cominue  in  its 
prefent  ftate.  So  far  our  knowledge  is  of  r^al  ufe ; 
but  to  perplex  ourfelves  with  luch  ulle  fpccii'ations, 
muft  always  obftruft  the  progrefs  of  every  fpccies  of 
natural  knowledge. 
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its  vigour,  becomes  languid,  and  ^s  at  laft 
extinguiflied.  The  nerves  are  alfo  the  me* 
dium  through  which  it  is  aded  upon. 
Were  it  poffible  to  remove  all  ftimuli  from 
the  nerves,  or  to  render  them  infenfible  td 
every  flimulus,  the  living  principle  v^ould 
neccffarily  lofe  its  ftrength,  and  its  weak- 
nefs  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  nerves  rendered  infenfible,  or  the 
time  they  continued  in  that  ftate.  This 
infenfibility  of  the  nerves  may  be  brought 
about  by  opium,  the  fumes  of  burning 
charcoal,  intenfe  cold,  or  other  means. 
Thefe,  by  degrees,  leffen  the  fenfibility  of 
the  nerves,  and  fufpend  the  animal  adions; 
lethargy  takes  place,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing figns  of  life  are  the  vital  motions  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  ;  which,^  by  the  continued 
adion  of  the  opium,  the  fumes  of  burning 
charcoal,  or  intenfe  cold,  &c.  are  at  laft 
fufpended.  From  the  commencement  of 
thefe  effeds  upon  the  nerves,  until  a  total 
fufpenfion  of  all  action  takes  place,  the 
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living  principle  gradually  becomes  we^er, 
and  is  at  lad  extinguished. 

17.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  16  deftroyed  along  with  the 
vital  fundions.  On  the  contrary,  it  re- 
mains in  the  body  fome  time  after  the 
iieart  and  lungs  have  ceafed  to  ad ;  and, 
although  it  declines  in  ftrength  every  mo^ 
ment  after  that  period,  yet,  wrhile  it,  re- 
mains in  the  body,  it  is  capable  of  being 
ftimulated  to  a  renewal  of  thefe  adions, 
as  happens  fometimes  to  people  who 
have  apparently  breathed  their  laft,  but 
have  been  made  to  move  in  bed,  and  cry 
out,  on  being  roufed  by  a  fudden  noife* 
But  this  appears  more  evidently  in  the 
cafes  of  perfons  feemingly  drowned.  For, 
if  the  fufperjfion  of  the  vital  motions  has 
only  fubfifted  for  fo  ihort  a  time^  that  the 
principle  qf  life  remaining  in  the  body  is 
ftill  capable  of  being  ftimulated  into  a  re- 
newal of  thefe  adions,  then  there  is  fome 
chance  of  recovery.     But,  if  .the  motion  of 
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(be  heart*  and  lungs  has  ceafed  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  and  the  living  principle  has 
become  fo  languid  as  to  be  incapable  of  be- 
ing ftimulated  again  into  action,  then  ever 
ry  fundiion  depending  on  its  powers  muft 
be  for  ever  loft*        i 

1 8.  The  effeds  of  the  palfy  on  the  hu- 
man body  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofc 
juft  mentioned.  The  caufes,  indeed,  arc 
different ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  nerves  affeded,  and  the  degree  of 
infenfibility  brought  on  them,  the  memory^ 
coraprehenfion,  and  judgment  fail,  the  a^ 
nimal  adtions  lofe  their  ftrength ;  and,  when 
this  difeafe  advances  ifo  far  as  to  produce 
an  apoplexy,  the  only  remaining  adions  in 
the  body  are  the  vital,  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  are  carried  on  for  fome  time,  with  an 
appearance  of  great  vigour,  but,  from  the 
languid  ftate  of  the  living  principle,  their 
ffowers  are  foon  exhaufted. 
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19.  During  the  growth  of  the  body,  thu 
fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  and  their  faculty 
of  conducing  the  powers  of  the   living 
principle  tp  their  termination,  are  greater 
than  when  the  body  has  acquired  its  fuU 
dimenfions.     In  like  manner,  the  animal 
actions  are  performed  with  more  eafe  and 
freedom^  and  can  be  repeated  oftener  with- 
out fatigue.     This  ftate  of  the  body  is,  in 
general,    accompanied  with    a  frolicfomc 
chearfulnefs  of  mind,  whilft  the  ftrengtb 
and  vigour  of  the  mental  facuhies  are  in-^ 
creafing  by  flow  degrees.     Nor  do  they 
ju-rive  at  the  full  extent  of  their  powers  till 
fome  time  after  the  growth  of  the  body 
has  ceafed.     During  all  this  time  the  body 
IS  acquiring  more  firmnefs  and  fteadinefs  in 
its  adipns,  thpwgh  it  is  lofing  in  proportion 
that  pronipiitqde  for  motion  it  ppflcire4 
while  in  a  growing  ftate*     In  this  enjoy- 
ment of  the  full  powers  of  mind  and  body 
we  continue  for  fome  years.     But  the  body 
gradually  lofes  that  agility  and  fpring  which 
ii  formerly  enjoyed,     yfc  bpcome  flowe^r 
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\n  our  motions^  and  lefs  fit  for  thofe  exer-» 
dfes  which  afforded  fo  much  pleafure  in  out 
youthful  days.  This  inaptitude  of  the 
nerves  for  conveying  the  powers  of  the  li* 
ving  principle  increafes  as  age  advances^ 
By  flow  degrees  we  arrive  at  the  fhuffling 
ftep  of  old  men.  Sight  and  hearing  fail^ 
and  the  nerves  become,  at  laft,  incapable  of^ 
receiving  fuch  forcible  impreflions  as  to 
preferve  the  vigour  of  the  living  principle* 
Dotage  and  difeafe  fucceed»  and  are  accom-^ 
panied  with  every  mark  of  a  decreafing 
fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  and  a  failure  of  the 
llrength  of  the  living  principle,  until  its 
powers  arc,  at  laft,  totally  extinguifhed^ 
This  is,  in  fome  degree^  fimilar  to  what  is 
obferved  when  a  flight,  but  general,  difpo* 
(ition  to  palfy  takes  place  in  the  fyftcm, 
which  gradually  increafes  until  it  ends  in 
the  extinftion  of  the  powers  of  life* 

Having  thus  taken  a  fliort  view  of  thd 
effeds  produced  by  the  nerves  lofing  their 
accuftomed    fenfibility   to   flimuli,  which 
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|)revents  a  proper  degree  of  adion  on  the 
•living  principle^  and  produces  a  pr6porrioi> 
able  declenfion  of  its  powers,  we  fhall  pro^- 
eeed  to  examine  the  effeds  of  healthful  fti- 
muli  applied  to  the  fyft^m. 

20.  In  entering  upon  this  fubje£t,  it  k 
neceffary  to  remark  a  very  lingular  circum- 
ilance,  that  the  gaftric  fkiid,  which  raoft 
likely  undergoes  fome  confiderable  change 
after  it  is  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  fto* 
mach,  for  the  putpofe  of  digeftion,  is  ca- 
pable of  readily  diflblving  dead  flefb,  but 
exerts  not  the  leaft  folvent  power  on  fle/h 
fo  long  as  it  is  endowed  with  life,  for 
worms  are  bred  and  nourifhed  in  the  fto^ 
mach  and  bowels  ;  nor  has  it  the  fmalleft 
effedl  in  this  way  on  the  coats  of  the  fto^ 
mach  in  the  living  animal,  but  the  worms 
are  no  fooner  dead  than  their  diflblution 
commences ;  and  that  excellent  anatomift 
Mr  John  Hunter,  has  clearly  demonftrated 
i^y  difledions,  that  the  coats  of  the  ftomach 
iUelf  are  not  exempted,  after  the  complete 
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death  of  the  animal,  from  the  difTolVent 
powers  of  this  gaftric  mcnftruum.  This  men- 
ftruum  appears  to  be  of  various  ftrcngths, 
in  diflPercnt  people.  For  althongh  Mi: 
Hunter,  aad  otltcrs,  have  unqueftionably 
fhown  that  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  are 
dlflblved,  after  death,  by  the  gaftric  juice, 
yet  this  remarkable  phacnomenoh  by  no 
means  conflantJy  hajppens,  or,  at  leaft,  fo 
early  after  death  as  hasbecnfometimes  ob- 
ferved.  There  is  even  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  in  healthy  people,  who  have  a  quick 
digeftion,  the  folvent  powers  of  this  fingu- 
lar  fluid  are  much  greater  than  in  valitudi^ 
Uary  habits;  Such  people,  from  the  un- 
ufual  weaknefs  of  this  hicnftruum,  are  nei- 
ther fo  often  nor  fo  ftromgly  affeded  with 
thefenfatJon  of  hunger ;  or,  in  other  words^^ 
while  the  morbid  fecretion  of  the  gaftric 
fluids  continues,  they  complain  of  want  of 
appetite  and  of  iftdigeftion  on  the*  fmallert 
cxcdVof  diet. 
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a  I.  Though  hunger  probably  proceeds 
from  the  adion  of  the  gaftric  juices  on  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  it  muft  be  confider* 
ed  as  a  healthful  ftimulus.  It  is  our  rnonl* 
tor^  and  fometimes  a  fevere  one,  to  take  a« 
limcnt,  which  is  fo  neceflary  for  our  fub- 
fiftence.  Nothing,  however,  exhauils  the 
fpiritSy  or  debilitates  the  body  more  than  a 
long  continued  a&ion  of  this  ftimulus,  e-* 
fpecially  when  accompanied  with  fatiguing 
exercife  of  the  body. 

22.  A  due  proportion  of  aliment  removes 
the  difagrceable  fenfation  of  hunger,  and 
that  faintnefs  and  languor  with  whidi  it  is 
always  accompanied.  Proper  food  likewjfe 
gives  a  ilimulus  of  an  oppoiite  kind  to  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  by  which  they  ac* 
quire  additional  flrength  and  firmnefs ;  and^ 
as  the  whole  fyftem  fympathifes  with  the 
ilomach,  the  fame  eSc&s  are  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  enable  us  to 
renew  our  labours  with  frefh  vigour.  This 
fiimulus  continues  while  the  food  remains 
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la  ihe  ftooiachy  but,  Iboo  after  the  ftomach 
becomes  empty,  the  fame  appetite  returns. 
IThe  tuoe  of  digeftioa  is  various,  according 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  digcftive  powers, 
^nd  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food. 
Puriog  the  time  of  digeftion  in  the  ftomach, 
and  even  while  the  aliment  is  ufldergoing 
a  farther  change  in  the  bowels,  the  above 
/timulus  aiTifts  in  maintaining  the  powers 
of  adioB,  which  are  fo  apt  to  decline  on 
fuffering  hunger  for  any  length  of  time. 

23.  In  health,  when  the  body  has  been 
refrefhed  by  a.  proper  quantity  of  aKment 
and  reft,  there  is  a  certain  accumulation  of 
the  powers  of  a^ion  in  the  brain  and  its 
appendages,  which  anfwers  the  exigences 
of  the  fyftem.  The  perfon  having  thus 
received  an  additional  vigour,  which,  from 
the  continued  exercife  of  the  body  or  mind, 
gradually  decreafes,  he,  at  laft,  becomes 
languid,  and  lefs  fit  for  the  performance  of 
thefe  exercifes ;  a  general  debility  and 
Wearinefs  prevails  over  the  body,  which 
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incrcafe  and  are  fuccceded  by  that  fufpen- 
iion  of  the  animal  a£tions  we  call  fleep. 
When  fleep  is  continued  for  a  certain  time, 
the  powers  of  adion  recover  their  former 
ftrength,  and  the  perfon  awakes  with  the 
fame  capability  of  exercife  and  ftudy,  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  former  day* 

24.  When  thcfe  exercifcs  are  carried  on 
with  moderation,  the  powers  of  ad:ion  are 
flrengthened.  Every  one  knows  that  ad- 
ditional ftrength  is  given  to  the  body  and 
mind  by  due  exercife,  that  debility  is  indu- 
ced by  a  fedentary  life,  and  that  by  inac*- 
tivity  the  mind  becomes  languid  and  lofes  its 
vigour.  But,  if  thefe  exercifes,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  body,  are  carried  on  beyond  what 
the  powers  of  adtion  in  the  fyftem  can  bear 
with  eafe,  the  body  becomes  weak  and  lan- 
guid, the  powers  of  adion  are  greatly  im^ 
paired,  and,  as  fometimes  happens,  are  to- 
tally exhaufted,  and  death  enfues.  But 
difeafe  is  the  more  common  confequence  of 
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rtiofe  violent  exercifes  when  frequently  re- 
peated. 

25.  From  the  two  preceding  paragraphs, 
it  appears,  that  the  powers  of  the  living 
principle,  which  are  preferved  and  impro- 
ved by  moderate  exercife,  are  diminifhed, 
and  even  exhaufted,  by  too  violent  exer- 
tions. But,  if  exercife  is  not  fo  intenfe  as 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  difeafe,  or  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  powers  of  life,  they  may  be 
again  recovefed  by  reft  and  diet.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  powers  of  the  living 
principle  may  be  employed  with  eafe,  and 
with  pleafure,  while  they  are  confiderable 
in  quantity.  Then  our  actions  are  free, 
quick,  and  alert.  But,  as  foon  as  this  ac- 
cumulation of  the  powers  of  adion  is  di- 
minifhed in  the  brain  and  its  appendages, 
they  are  conduced  by  the  nerves  with  lefs 
freedom.  A  languor  of  courfe  takes  place, 
and  it  is  accompanied  with  that  difagreeable 
feniation,  known  by  the  name  of  wearinefs 
or  fatigue.     This  languor  is  removed  by 
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reft,  or  qi  fufpenfion  of  the  anima]  anions 
in  fleep.  During  fleep,  the  vital  motions 
are  carried  on  with  vigour,  as  if  they  were 
labouring  to  reftpre  the  dimini{hed  powers 
pf  the  living  principle- 

26.  The  readinefs  with  which  the  powr 
ers  of  adion  are  conduded,  by  particular 
nerves,  is  greatly  aflifted  by  habit.  The 
gait  and  motions  of  an  infant  beginning  to 
walk,  are  aukward  an^l  infirm  j  not  fo  much 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  a6tion» 
as  from  a  want  of  that  pradice,  in  the  ufe 
of  particular  mijfcles,  which  he  gradually 
acquires,  and  which  gives  ftability  to  his 
motions.  In  the  firfl:  leflbns  of  a  perfon 
learning  to  d^nce,  every  ftep  and  move- 
ment of  his  body  is  fo  aukward  and  flow, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  conned  the 
fteps  of  the  dance  with  the  time  of  the 
mufic.  By  degrees,  the  learner  acquires  a 
greater  facility  in  his  movements,  foon  dan- 
pes  gracefully,  and,  at  laft,  acquires  that 
dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  mufcles  en^- 
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ployed  ia  the  performance  of  the  feveral 
fteps  which  compofe  the  dance,  that  thd 
muficians  have  only  to  play  a  tune,  the  time 
of  which  correfponds  with  any  of  Ihe  dan- 
ces the  fcholar  has  been  taught,  to  put  him 
in  motion  Hkc  a  machine.  This  motion^ 
it  is  true,  may  ht  flopped  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  mind,  otherwifc  it  proceeds  tilt 
the  dance  is  endedj  or  the  mufic  ceafes* 
What  a  difagrecable  noife  does  every  perfori 
make  when  he  begins  to  learn  the  pradige 
of  mufic  ?  How  (low,  and  how  wretchedly 
but  of  time,  are  his  firft  leflbns  played  ? 
The  reafon  is  obvious.  The  mind  muft  be 
employed  in  recollefting  the  precife  man- 
ner in  which  every  note  is  pe<:formed.  But^ 
in  procefs  of  time^  after  a  long  and  dili- 
gent pradiice,  the  motion  of  the  fingers  iii 
performing  the  notes  appears  to  be  fyn- 
chronous  with  the  idea  he  has  of  the  feve- 
ral founds  to  be  made  in  the  compefition 
of  the  tune,  which  he  riins  over  in  his  mind^ 
whilft  the  fingers  ate  employed  in  playing 
it  with  the  utmoflr  ekadnefs,  both  as  to 
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time  and  tone,  moving,  in  many  pieces  of 
mufic,  fo  nimbly,  and  with  fuch  accuracy 
and  eafe,  as  if  they  thought  for  themfelvcs* 
The  art  of  balancing,  the  dexterity  of  work- 
men in  certain  mechanical  emRjoyments, 
&c.  all  ajdmit  of  a  fimilar  explanation. 

27.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  fomc 
further  notice  of  the  effeds  of  habitual  and 
daily  exercifes  of  the  body.  Exercifc  in- 
creafes  the  ftrengthy  by  conferring  on  the 
mufcular  fibres  greater  powera^  of  adtioa 
ttan  is  etijoyed  by  thofe  who  lead  a  fe- 
dentary  life.  Confiderable  additions  of 
ftrength,  with  a  robuftnefs  of  conftitution,. 
acquired  by  hard  labour,  are,  perhaps,  al- 
ways attended  with  a  diminution  of  men-* 
tal  capacity  ;  becaufe  the  daily  expence  of 
the  powers  of  aflion  is  chiefly  employed 
in  mufcular  motion  ;  by  which  means  the 
energy^  of  the  brain  is  fo  diminiihed,  that  it 
is  incapable  of  exercifing  the  mental  facul-* 
ties.  But  the  principal  reafon  is,  that  the 
naind  is  unacciiftomed  to  exercife  itfelf  in 
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the  foious  contemplation  of  other  fubjcds 
than  thofe  of  labour^  fubfiftence,  and  reft  ; 
and,  from  this  ina^ivity  of  the  mind,  and 
the  confequent  want  of  ideas  to  ailift  their 
judgment,  the  capacity  of  fuch  people 
muft,  to  the  end  of  life,  be  extremely  li- 
mited. , 

28.  The  original  difference  of  capacities 
is  often  remarkably  great.  But  the  im-* 
provement  of  them  in  in£ancy,  youth,  and 
.  manhood^  depends  on  the  degree  of  exer- 
cife  given  ta  the  mental  faculties  during 
thcfe  periods.  The  boy  who  has  always 
maintained  the  place  of  Captain  or  Dux  in 
the  feveral  clafTes  of  Englifh,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  from  a  real  fuperiority  of  capacity* 
when  fent  from  fchool  to  a  mechanical  em« 
ployment,  will,  probably,  from  his  natural 
advantages,  fuppon,  through  life,  the  cha- 
v9Q,tT  of  an  intelligent  feniible  man,  as  well 
as  that  of  an  ingenious  artift.  But  hi» 
mind  not  being  inftru£bed  to  that  degree  it 
wa0  capable  of^  the  fanher  improvement 
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of  it  will  go  on  flowly,  whilft  others,  infif* 
ridr  to  him  in  parts,  by  being  bred  to  fome 
learned  profeffion^  and  from  a  daily  appli* 
cation  of  their  minds  to  ftudy,  not  only  ob<* 
tain,  in  a  few  years,  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  their  profeilion,  but  of  philofopby,  arts, 
fcienccs,  hiftory,  &c.  Even  in  fuch  ftudica 
as  they  may  have  hitherto  been  totally  un* 
s^qilainted  with,  they  will  receive  their  in-* 
formation  with  greater  eafe  than  their 
fchool-fellow,  whofe  capacity  was  fuperior^ 
but  not  equally  cultivated.  But  men,  pro- 
fecuting  their  fludles,  and  improving  their 
minds  on  fo  extcnfive  a  plan,  are  necefTa-*- 
rily  led  into  a  fedentary  life.  During  the 
adive  time  of  youth,  the  effeds  of  this 
mode  of  living  are  not  fo  cotifpicuous  as 
in  the  more  fedate  period  of  manhood^ 
when  the  love  of  ftudy  and  of  eafe  in-» 
creafes,  and  gradually  brings  on  that  debi- 
lity of  body,  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
chronic  difeafes^ 
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tg.  Although  the  principle  of  lifc^  with 
regard  to  quantity  and  power,  varies  in  dif* 
ferent  perfong,  yet,  we  find,  from  experi*- 
lence,  that,  in  fome,  a  moderate  ihare  of  it 
maintains  health  equally  well^  and  for 
as  long  a  period  as  others  who  poflefs  it  ia 
a  more  eminent  degree.  For  it  frequently 
happens  with  thefe  lad,  from  the  keennefs 
of  their  paffions,  and  the  greater  adivity 
of  their  mind,  exened  on  other  objeds, 
that  they  are  fubjeded  to  more  expence  of 
the  powers  of  adion ;  and,  of  courfc,  the 
matks  of  old  age  advance  as  fad  in  them 
as  in  thofe  who  never  pofTefled  fo  large  a 
ihare  of  the  powers  of  life,  but  whofe  dif- 
pofitions  and  pailions  were  of  a  milder  na* 
tore,  accompanied  with  more  chearfulnef* 
and  ferenity  of  mind,  and  whofe  bodily 
exercifes  conduced  to  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

30.  The  paHions  of  the  mind,  when  rai- 
fed  high,  or  continued  for  a  confiderable 
time,  debilitate  the  fyftem  and  diminifh  the* 
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powers  of  life.  Fxqefs  of  joy  or  of  fear 
has  fometimes  occafioned  inftant  death; 
not  from  an  immediate  extinction  of  the 
living  principle,  which  remains  in  the  body 
for  a  certain,  time  after  a  fufpenfion  of  all 
zGtion^  but  from  the  excefs  of  excitement 
of  it  in  the  brain,  which,  in  fome  irritable 
habits,  totally  extinguifhes  the  animal  and 
vital  motions  *. 

•  The  fatal  cffcfts  of  fearj  when  carried  to  excei$j 
on  fome  delicate  females,  are  fo  generally  known,  as 
to  render  it  almofl  unneceflary  to  cite  authorities  in 
confirmation  of  that  faft.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fu/- 
ficient  to  mention  fome  inftances  of  the  dreadful  efie£b 
of  this  aflfeAion,  from  the  moft  unqueftionable  evidence 
of  feveral  gentlemen  who  lived  in  Holland  for  many 
years,  and  were  prefent  at  the  arrival  of  the  alarming 
news  of  the  taking  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  in  the  year 
1 747*  Such  was  the  general  confternationi  that  many 
women  were  known  to  die  of  fright  foon  after  this  m- 
telligence  was  communicated  to  them.  This  is  no  un- 
common incident  in  that  country,  where  the  women, 
especially  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs,  are  fo  much  enerva-» 
ted  by  moifture,  low  diet,  and  drinking  immenfe  quan- 
tities 
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31.  When  a  high  fpirited  benevolent 
man  lofes  his  beloved  friend*  or  is,  with 
his  family^  by  unexpeded  accidents^  reda-* 
ced  fronl  cafy  circumftances^to  poverty,  or 
apprehends  that  his  honour  19  injured,  and» 
in  confequence  of  fuch  misfortunes,  a  fet-* 
tied  grief  takes  pofTeflion  of  his  mind,  it 
feldom  fails  to  reduce  the  ftrength  of  his 
iyftem,  the  powers  of  life  being  gradually 
wafted  in  melancholy  contemplations.  la 
F  thi# 

titles  of  ftrong  tea,  on  the  abrupt  intimation  of  melan- 
eholj  news,  which  is  vulgarly  called  dying  of  the  fcreal, 
perhaps,  from  the  fudden  fcream  they  ufually  give  im« 
mediately  on  being  fo  disagreeably  furprifed.  However, 
fadden  death,  from  an  excels  of  joy,  though  equally 
tetain,  is  more  uncoqmion.  There  are,  however, 
many  proofr  of  it  on  record.  But  I  ihall  only  mention 
what  livy  rebtes  concerning  the  effefts  of  fiidden  and 
exceffive  joy  on  two  women,  upon  feeing  their  fons  re- 
torn  unhurt  after  the  famous  battle  of  Thracymen  : 

*  Unam  in  ipfii  porta,  fofpiti  filio  repente  oblatam,  in  * 

*  confpeAu  ejus  expirafie  ferunt }  alteram,  cuj  mors  £lii 

*  £dib  nunciata  erat,  moeftam  fedentem  domi,  ad  pri- 
<  mum  confpe£b]m  redeuntb  filii,  gaudio  nimio  exani- 

*  matam^*  Lit.  xxH.  caf.  j.  - 
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4his  difordercd  flate  of  the  mind,  the  feve- 
ral  fundions  of  the  body  are  performed 
with  languor  and  fatigue  ;  difeafe  fucceeds, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  phyfi- 
cian  to  remedy,  unlefs  the  morbid  affedion 
of  the  mind  can  be  removed  or  obliterated ; 
for,  if  the  mental  affedion  cannot-be  cured, 
the  difordered  ftate  of  the  body  increafeft 
Vith  the  diminiflied  powers  of  life,  until 
death  relieves  -the.  unhappy  fufferer  from 
tnifery. 

32.  When  old  men  are  unfortunately 
addided  to  venereal  pleafures,  they  confult 
their  paffions  rather  than  their  abilities!  It 
may  be  faid  of  them  what  Virgil  mentions 
of  the  bees  when  they  fting,  animqfquc  in 
'vulnera  ponunt.  It  is  true,  they  feldom  die 
in  adtion ;  yet,  from  the  repeated  fhocks 
given  to  their  fyftem,  palfies,  and  fimilar 
diforders,  which  indicate  a  confiderable  di- 
minution of  the  powers  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple, arc  frequently  the  confequence. 
■  • 
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^;^.  The  effeds  of  the  other  paflions, 
when  intemperately  exercifed,  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  already  mentioned  ;  for,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  parag.  29.  30.  31.  and  32.  that 
a  certain  degree  of  ftrength  muft  be  main- 
tained in  the  fyftem  for  the  right  perform- 
ance of  the  functions.  This  admits  of 
fome  latitude,  and  varies  in  different  per- 
fons,  according  to  their  conftitution  and 
taanner  of  life,  (Vid.  parag.  29.)  Hence, 
when  the  powers  of  aftion  axe  confiderably 
diminifhed  by  a  long  and  frequent  exercife 
of  intenfe  paffion,  there  remains  not  a  fuf- 
ficiency  of  them  for  performing  the  func- 
tions with  that  degree  of  vigour  which  ia^ 
neceflary  to  health.  Befides,  during  the 
continuance  of  any  violent  paflion,  thero 
is  fuch  an  unequal  diftribution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  adtion,  as  produces  the  moft  confi- 
dcrable  changes  in  the  fyftem. 

34.  The  powers  of  the  living  principl^a 
are  conveyed  in  an  uninterrupted  manner 
to  every  part'  of  the  body.     This  is  the 
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caufe  of  that  uniform  continuance  of  life^ 
fenfation,  apd  aptitude  for  motion  in  all 
its  parts.  The  whole  mufcular  fibres  are 
replete  with  this  principle,  and  are  fo  tena- 
cious of  it,  that  it  reniains  for  fome  time 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  their  fe- 
parition  from  the  body.  This  time  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal.  Man^ 
and  fuch  quadrupeds  as  have  their  refpira- 
tory  organs  (imilar  to  tho^e  of  the  human 
{pecies,  their  circulation  quick,  their  blood 
Warm,  and  their  brain  large  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  retain  it 
only  for  a  (hort  fpa^e  after  the  vital  mo* 
tions  have  ceafed/  But  animals  of  the  am- 
phibious kind,  whofe  lungs,  from  a  parti- 
cular conftru6lion,  admit  of  refpiration  be- 
ing ftopped  for  a  confideiable  time,  whofe 
circulation  is  flower,  whofe  blood  is  colder, 
and  whofe  fpinal  marrow  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  their  brain,  retain  the 
principle  of  life  in  their  mufcular  fubftance 
for  a  confiderable  time  after  decollation  ;  • 
9^^y  even  when  the  animal  has  been  cut  in 
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pieces,  every  feparate  part  fhowing  evident 
figns  of  life  and  irritability,  which  can  on^- 
ly  be  derived  from  the  partial  prefence  of 
the  living  principle.  Every  perfon  con- 
yerfant  in  experiments  of  this  i^ind  knows, 
that  the  mufcles,  aqd  particularly  the  heart, 
of  frogs,  vipers,  eels,  turtles,  and  other 
amphibia,  when  (limulated  with  a  (harp 
inftrument,  or  an  4Cjrid  fuhftance,  contra^ 
and  palpitate  for  fome  time  after  they  have 
been  feparated  from  their  bodies. 

What  is  here  mentioned  explains  the  ge- 
neral deception  of  thpfe  who  believe  the 
tendiqous  fubftance  under  the  tongue  of 
tyery  dog  to  bp  a  worm,  becaufe  of  a  very 
fmall,  though  perceptible^  ;notion  it  has 
immediately  after  it  is  cut  out.  This  fool- 
iih  practice  is  improperly  called  ivormingy 
for  nothing  unnatural  is  taken  from'  the 
animal* 

35.  Some  years  ago,  I  cut  out  the  heart 
^d  part  of  the  large  veffels  of  a  turtle, 
Yfi\h  a  view  to  examine  theftrudureof 
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thefe  parts,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  that  animal.  Having  wiped  off  the 
blood  and  ^  other  moifture,  the  heart  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief;  but  engage- 
ments in  the  way  of  my  profeflion  obliged 
me  to  poftpone  my  curiofity  till  about  fix 
or  feven  hours  after  it  was  cut  out.  When 
I  examined  it,  there  appeared  not  the  leaft 
figtis  of  life.  It  was  much  fhrivelled  and 
dried.  But,  by  putting  it  into  water,  near- 
ly milk  warm,  it  plumped  up,  and  fome  of 
its  parts  acquired  a  tremulous  motion.  Lay- 
ing it  on  the  table,  and  pricking  it  with  a 
large  needle,  'it  palpitated  feveral  times/ 
The  palpitation  renewed  as  often  as  the 
needle  was  pufhed  into  its  fubftance,  until 
it  became  cold,  when  it  feemed  to  be  in- 
fenfible  to  every,  ftimulus.  But,  after 
warming  it  again  in  the  water,  it  recover- 
ed its  irritability,  and  repeated  its  palpita- 
tions on  the  application  of  the  needle. 
Though  no  movement  could  be  excited  in 
it  by  any  ftimulus  when  cold,  yet  it  moved 
feveral  times  after  being  niaceratcd  in  warm 
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water.  This  evidently  (hows  the  neceflity 
of  heat  and  moifturc  for  maintaining  the 
full  powers  of  the  living  principle. 

36.  Previous  to  death,  in  certain  fevers 
and  chronic  difeafes,  the  principle  of  life  is 
gradually  exhaufted  in  every  part.  Cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  and  a  defeat  of  cir- 
culation in  them,  fucceed  a  general  debili- 
ty of  the  body.  Refpiration  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  are  accelerated  ;  but  they 
decline  by  degrees  in  ftrength  and  regula- 
rity. Soon  after,  thefe  motions  become 
flower  and  irregular,  and,  at  laft,  totally 
ccafe.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  du- 
ring the  laft  efforts  of  nature  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  life,  that  flight  convullive  mo- 
tions of  the  mufcles,  particularly  of  the 
eyes  and  face,  precede  death.  This  effe<3: 
probably  arifes  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
principal  feat  of  the  living  powers.  But 
the  more  remote  mufcles  are  not  affedied  j 
for,  from  the  want  of  a  fufficiency  of  life, 
they   are   incapable  of  being  a(9:ed  upon. 
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In  fuch  cafes,  after  death,  the  mufcles  are 
found  to  be  in  a  relaxed  (late,  being  foft 
and  flexible.  But,  in  thofe  who  die  fud^- 
den  and  violent  deaths,  from  wounds  of 
the  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  or  from  large 
evacuations  of  blood,  all  the  mufcular  fibres 
having  that  quantity  of  the  principle  of 
life  natural  to  a  healthy  ftate,  they,  of 
courfe,  contrad,  arid  the  mufcles,  for  fomc 
time  after  death,  are  more  tenfe  and 
firm,  to  which  the  fulnefs  of  the  fmall  vef- 
fels  and  cellular  fubftance  may  alfo  con- 
tribute* 

37.  To  thefc  fads  and  obfervations  on 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  living 
principle  in  animals,  many  more  might  be 
added,  were  I  not  afraid  of  having  been 
already  too  tedious  on  a  fubjedl,  the  intri- 
cacy of  which  prevents  me  from  profecu- 
ting  it  with  fatisfadion  to  myfelf.  But,  as 
bad  folutions,  when  their  faults  are  detec- 
ted, fometimes  give  rife  to  others  more  fa- 
tisfadory,  I  hope,  that  what  I  have  ad- 
"^  vanced 
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vanced  may  ftimulate  the  induftry  of  fome 
more  ingenious  and  fortunate  inquirer  in*^ 
to  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and 
the  powers  and  operations  of  the  living 
principle. 

38.  Every  thing  that  relates  to  the  nerves 
being  clofely  conneded  with  the  operations 
of  the  living  principle^  I  (hall,  in  the  fol- 
lowing fe^on  offer  (bme  obfervations  on 
them,  and  on  the  nature  of  fympathy .  On 
which  fubjedl)  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Couat  de  Buffon  has  exprefled  himfelf  as 
follows :   *  La  correfpondance  qu'ont  cer- 

*  taines  parties  du  corps  humain  avec  d'au- 

*  tres  fort  eloign^es  et  fort  differentes,  et 

*  qui  eft  ici  fi  marquee,  pourroit  s'obferver 
^  bien  plus  g6n6ralement ;  mais  on  ne  fait 

*  pas  aflez  d'attention  aux  effets  loriqu*on 

*  ne  foup9onne  pas  quelles  en  peuvent  etrc 

*  les  caufes :  c'eft  lans  doute  par  cette  raifon 

*  qu'on  n'a  jamais  fong6  a  examiner  avec 
^  foin  ces  correfpondances  dans  le  corps  hu« 
^  main,  fur  lefquelles  cependant  roule  une 
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grande  partic  du  jeu  de  la  machine  ani- 
male  :  II  y  a  dans  les  femmes  une  grande 
correfpondance  entre  la  matrice,  les  ma- 
melles,  et  la  tete ;  combien  n'en  trouve- 
roit-on  pas  d'autres,  fi  les  grands  Medc- 
cins  tournoient  leurs  vues  de  ce  c&te-la  ? 
il  me  paroit  que  cela  feroit  peut-6tre  plus 
utile  que  la  nomenclature  de  Tanatomie. 
Ne  doit -on  pas  etre  bien  perfuad6  que 
nous  ne  connoitrons  jamais  les  premiers 
principes  de  nos  mouvemcns  ?  Les  vrais 
reflbrts  de  notre  organifation  fte  font  pas 
ces  mufcles,  ces  veines,  ces  aridres,  ces 
nerfs,  que  Ton  decrit  avec  tant  d'exaSi- 
tude  et  de  foin ;  il  r^fide,  comme  nous 
Tavons  dit,  des  forces  inl^rieures  dans  les 
corps  organifi^s,  qui  ne  fuivent  point  du 
tout  les  loix  de  le  m^canique  grofliere  que 
nous  avons  imaginee,  et  a  laquelle  nous 
voudrions  tout  r^duire:  Au  lieu  de  cher- 
chcr  k  connoitre  ces  forces  par  leurs  ef- 
fets,  on  a  tach^  d'en  ecarter  jufqu'  a 
Tidfee,  on  a  voulu  les  bannir  de  la  Philo- 
fophie  J  elles  ont  reparu  cependant  et  avec 
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^  plus  d^kcht  que  jamais  dans  la  gravita** 
'  tion,  dans  les  affinit^s  chimiqueSy  dans  les 
'phenomenes  de   I'eledlricit^,    &c«    Mais 

*  malgr^  leur  Evidence  ct  Icur  univerfalit^, 
^  comme  elies  agiflent  a  Tint^rieur,  comme 
'  nous  ne  pouvons  les  atteindre  que  par  le 
'  raifonnement,  comme  en  un  mot   elles 

*  ^happent  a  nos  yeux,  nous  avons  peine 
^  a   les  admettre ;    nous  voulons  toujours 

*  juger  par  Text^cur  j  nous  nous  imagi- 

*  nons  que  cet  exterieur  eft  tout  j  il  femble 

*  qu'il  ne  nous  foit  pas  permis  de  pfen^irer 
^  au-dela,  et  nous  n^gUgeons  tout  ce  qui 
^  pourroit  nous  y  conduire. 

^  Les  AncienSf  dont  le  g6nie  6toit  moins 
^  limite  et  la  pfailofophie  plus  ^tendue,  s'e- 

*  tonnoient  moins  que  nous  des  faits  qu'ils 

*  ne    pouvoient    expliquer,    ils    voyoient 

*  mieux  la  Nature  telle  qu'elle  eft,  unc  iym-^ 

*  pathie,     une    correfpondance    fingulidre 

*  n'etoit  pour   eux  qu*un  phdnom^ne^   ct 

*  c*eft  pour  nous  un  paradox  des  que  nous 

*  ne  pouvons  le  rapporter  a  nos  pretendues 
^loix  du  mouvement;  ils  favoient  que  la 
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*  Nature  opdre  par  des  moyens  inconnus  U 
^  plus  grande  partie  de  fes  effets,  ils  etoient 

*  bien  perfuades  que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas 
^  faire  renumeration  de  ces  moyens  et  de 

*  c?s  reflburccs  de  la  Nature,  qu'il  eft  par 
^  confequent  impoffible  a  Tefprit  humain 
^  de  vouloir  la  limiter  en  la  reduifant  a  un 

*  certain  nombre  de  principcs  d'a£lions  et 

*  de  moyens  d'op^rations ;  il  Icur  fuflSfoh 
^  au  contraire  d*avoir  remarquc  un  certain 

*  nombre  d'effets  relatifs  et  du  mfeme  ordre, 

*  pour  conftituer  une  caufe. 

*  Qa*avec  les  Anciens  on  appclle  fym- 

*  pathie  cette  correfpondance  fingulidre  des 

*  difFerentes  parties  du  corps,  ou  qu'avec 

*  les  Modernes  on  la  confid^re  comme  un 

*  rapport  inconnu  dans  Tadion  des  nerfsf, 

*  cette  fympathie  ou  ce  rapport  exifte  dans 

*  toute  r^conomie  animate,  et  l*on  ne  fau- 

*  roit  trop  s*appliquer  a  en  obferver  les  ef- 

*  fets,  fi  Ton  veut  perfedlionner  la  thfeorie 

*  de  la  Medccine ;  mais  ce  n*eft  pas  ici  le 

*  lieu  de  m'^tendre  fur  ce  fujet  important  *.* 

SECTION 

*  Tom.  ii.  pag.  485, 
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SECTION     11. 

OF  THE  NERVES,  OF  SYMPATHY,  AND  OF 
STIMULI. 

39.  TT^ROM  the  foregoing  fedion  it  ap* 
X.  pears,  that  the  nerves,  being  fo 
many  elongations  of  the  medullaryi  fub* 
ftance  of  the  brain,  are  condudors  of  part 
of  the  living  principle  to  all  the  organs  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  fenfation, 
and  a£Hon;  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
nerves  the  living  principle  is  aded  upon ; 
that  they  are  alfo  the  medium  through 
v^hich  all  fenfations  are  communicated  to 
the  fenibrium,  and  ia  fo  rapid  a  manner, 
that  they  feem  fimultaneous  with  the  im'-* 
preflions  made  on  the  nerves,  or  rather, 
they  convey  an  idea  as  if  the  fenforium 
were  extended  to  every  fenfible  part  of  the 
body.  At  the  fame  time,  we  are  but  little 
acQuainted  with  the  circumftaaces  on  which 
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this  conducing  power  of  the  nerves  dc-* 
pend.  We  know  when  a  nerve  is  cut 
through,  or  comprefTed  by  a  ligature,  tu- 
mour, or  otherwife,  that  the  parts  below 
the  place  where  the  injury  is  received,  lofe 
their  fenfibility  and  ap^titude  for  motioii, 
either  altogether,  or  in  proportixjn  to  the 
dependence  they  had  on  fuch  nerve  for  that 
portion  of  the  principle  of  life  coavjeyed 
by  it,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  feveral 
functions,  as  if  the  powers  of  the  animal 
-were  incapable  of  puihing  this  vital  fluid 
acrofs  the  fmalleft  interval  of  fpuce.  This 
is  a  moft  intricate  fiibje^  ;:  for^  a^  Ihbve 
juft  now  mentioned,  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  which  the  nerves  pofTefs  or  lofe 
in  their  healthy  or  unhealthy  ftatc,  by 
which  they  are  fitted,  or  rendered  unfit,  for 
their  offices  in  the  oeconomy.  We  know 
them  to  be '  varioufly  aflFedted  by  different 
ftimuli;  but  in  what  manner  ftimuli  ope-* 
rate  cm:  the  nerves,  fo  as  to  alter  thofe  con^ 
ditions  which  prefcrvc  the  ftrength  or  pro- 
duce a  debility  in  the  nerves,  remains  ftill 
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a  fccrct  in  phyfiology.  The  Httlt  infor- 
mation we  can  receive  concerning  thia  in- 
terefting  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy, 
mnft  be  chiefly  drawn  from  an  accurate 
attention  to  the  real  nature  of  the  ftimuU 
themfelves ;  or  rather  to  their  effects  on  the 
fyftem,  and  as  to  their  particular  mode  of 
operating,  we  may  defpair  of  ever  coming 
to  any  diftinA  notion  of  it,  nor  would 
fuch  knowledge  be  of  much  confequence 
-tons.  For,  although  it  is  of  real  ufe  to 
know  that  wine,  camphire,  and  'volatile  aV 
kaline  fpirits,  ad  as  cordials,  opium  as  a  fe-o 
dative,  and  that  mercury  will  raife  a  faliva- 
tion;  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  precife 
manner  in  which  they  produce  their  cStGtt 
on  the  body  is  a  matter  of  fpeculation 
which  mufl:  always  be  involved  in  doubt. 
Nor  does  our  ignorance  in  that  particular 
preclude  us  from  the  ufe  of  cordials,  opi- 
ates, or  mercurials,  in  fuch  diforders  of  the 
body  as  ei^perience  has  fhown  them  to  be 
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40.  From  that  intimate  connexion  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum, 
obferved  in  parag.  4.  and  of  the  nerves 
with  each  other,  after  they  leavt  the  ikull 
and  vertebrae,  by  means  of  the  ganglia  and 
plexus,  from  which  there  is  fuch  an  exten- 
five  interchange  of  nervous  filaments,  that 
no  nerve,  at  its  termination,  can  be  faid  to 
confift  of  the  identical  fibres  which  com* 
pofed  it  at  its  origin,  but  of  thofe  of  many 
other  nerves,  interwoven  with  fome  of  its 
original  filaments,  the  reft  being  expended 
in  the  above  interchange  of  fmall  branches 
with  other  nerves  as  ii  pafTes  along  to  that 
part  of  the  body  where  its  funAions  are  to 
be  exercifed ;  and,  from  that  unity  of  fub- 
Iftance  in  the  nerves  with  the  brain,  (parag. 
7.)  probably  arifes  that  general  fympathy 
known  to  exift  between  all  parts  of  the 
body,  or  of  the  whole  fyftem  with  a  dif- 
eafed  part,  occafioning  confiderable  chan- 
ges in  the  funftions  during  the  continuance 
of  acute  and  chronic  diforders,  indepen- 
dent of  fimilar  effeds  from  the  caufe  of  the 
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l^ifeafe  a<^ing  on  the  fyftem.  Hence  it  ap« 
pears,  that  no  part  of  the  body  can  be 
morbidly  aflfeded  for  any  confiderable  time, 
without  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  fuflfering  in 
fome  degree* 

41.  In  bodies  naturally  ftrong  and  in 
health,  the  nerves  are  capable  of  bearing 
certain  ftimuli  for  fome  time,  without  in- 
jury to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  which,  in 
perfons  more  delicate,  or  who  have  become 
fo  from  difeafe,  would  produce  pain,  or  o- 
iher  difagreeable  effeds.  Nay,  it  feldom 
or  ever  happens,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
fyftem  are  equally  capable  of  refifting  the 
effeds  of  ftimuli.  Hence,  certain  parts, 
fometimes  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  application  of  the  fliraulus,  fuffer  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  while  the  reft  feem  to 
be  no  otherwife  affedcd  than  as  ufually 
happens  from  general  fympathy,  (parag. 
40.)  And  the  late  ingenious  Dr  Whyte, 
on  this  fubjedt,  makes  the  following  prac- 
tical obfervations  :  *  I  think  it  moft  pro- 
H  *  bable, 
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*  bable,  that  the  anomalous  fympathics  a:* 

*  bore  mentioned,  and  many  others,  whofe 

*  caufc  appears  ecjually  obfcure,    proceed 

*  from  that  general  fympathjr  which  pre- 

*  vails  through  the  whole  nertous  fyftem ; 

*  and  which,    in  certain   cafes,   in  confe- 

*  quence  of  the  uncommon  weaknefs  or  de- 
^Hcacy  of  a  particular  organ,  makes  it  fuf- 
^  fer,  although  the  other  parts  of  the  body 

*  are  not  fenfibly   afFefted*     The  following 

*  cafes,  compared  together,  will  ferve  to  il^ 

*  luftratc  this. 

*  A  middle  aged  woman,  who  had  ftrain- 

*  ed  her  right  foot  and  ancle,  fome  weeks 

*  after,  net  only  comphined  of  a  pain,  and 
*"  ftiffnefs  in  thefe  parta,  but  alfo  felt,  though 
^  in  a  much  lefs  degree,  a  tenfion  and  fore- 

*  nefs  over  her  whole  body.     On  the  other 

*  hand,  a  girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  as  of- 

*  ten  as  one  of  her  feet  was  extended,  fo  ae^ 

*  to  bring  it  nearly  to  a  right  line  with  the 

*  leg,  and  confequently  greatlyto  ftretch  its^ 

*  ligaments  and  tendons,  was  inftantly  fei- 

*  zed  with  a  moft  violent  convulfive  coughy 

*  which 
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*  which  €O0tiaued«  without  intermiffion,  as 

*  Jong  as  the  foot  was  kept  in  that  pofition. 

*  In  the  former  cafe,  it  will  readily  be  al- 
'  Jowed,  that  the  ftiflPncfe  and  forenefs  fck 

*  through  the  whole  body  proceeded  from 

*  that  general  fympathy  which  obtains  be-- 
^  tween  all  its  parts  by  the  mediation  of  the 

*  brain»   which,  however  would  not  have 

*  produced  fuch  an  effefl,   but  for  the  pe- 

*  culiar  delicacy  of  the  nervous  fyftem  in 
^  that  patient. 

*  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  eonvulfive  cough 
^  occafioned  by  extending  the  foot,  could 
^  not  proceed  from  any  particular  fympa- 

*  thy  between  this  part  and  the  lungs,  in 
^  confequence  of  any  connexion  or  com- 

*  munication   between  their  nerves,  fmcc 

*  the  nerves  of  many  other  parts  have  an 

*  equal,  or  greater  conae£tion  with  thofe 

*  which  ferve  the  feet*     This  eonvulfive 

*  cough,  therefore,  muft  be  afcribed  to  a 

*  peculiar  delicacy^  or  uncommon  fenfibi- 

*  lity  of  the  lungs ;  whence,  in  confequence 
^  of  that  general  fympathy  which  prevails 

*  throughi 
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*  through  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  they 

*  were  affeded  with  a  difagreeable  fenfatioo 

*  as  often  as  the  ligaments  and  tendons  of 
^  the  ancle  and  foot  were  overftretched  ; 
^  which,  however,  produced  no  uneafinefs' 

*  or  fympathetic  motion  in  the  other  parts 

*  of  the  body,  becaufe  they  were  endued 
^  with  no  morbid  delicacy  or  uncommon 

*  fenfibility. 

*  As  a  further  proof  of  this,  I  knew  a 

*  woman  who  had  fo  delicate  a  ftomach, 

*  that,  when  this  organ  was  more  than  u- 

*  fually  indifpofed,  was  apt  to  fall  a  reach- 

*  ing  as  often  as  ftie  made  the  neceflary  ef- 

*  forts  to  pafs  water  j  and  I  have  had  fcve- 

*  ral  perfons  affeded,  in  confequence  of  a 
f  virulent  gonorrhoea,  with  a  gleet,  and  a 

*  tendernefs,  and  fome  degree  of  forenefs  in 

*  the  urethra,  who,  as  often  as  they  drank 

*  two  or  three  glafles  of  wine,  immediately 

*  felt  an  uncommon  uneafinds  in  that  part.- 

*  This  extraordinary  f^mpathy,  however, 
^  between  the  ftomach  and  urethra,  ceafed 
1  as  fooq  as  the  latter  became  quite  found.* 

*  Sine?. 
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*  Since  wc  obferve  that  only  tht>fc  whofc 
^  nervous  fyftcm  is  remarkably  delicate,  arc 

*  affeded  with  general  and  violent  convuU 

*  five  motions  or  fpafms  from  the  paffions 

*  of  the  mind,  diforders  in  the  primae  viatj 

*  and  other  caufes ;  have  we  not  reafon  to 

*  conclude,  when,  in  confequence  of  an  ir- 
^  ritation   of  any  one  part,  an  uncommon 

*  fympathetic  motion  is  produced  in  a  di- 

*  ftant  organ  with  which  it  has  lefs  connec- 

*  tion,  either  by  the  nerves  or  blood-vef^- 

*  fels,  than  with  many  other  parts  which 

*  arc  nowife  difturbed ;  that  fuch  fjrmpa- 
^  thetic  motion  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  deli« 

*  cacy  or  mobility  of  that  organ ;  and  that, 

*  were  the  other  moving  organs  of  the  body 

^  equally  delicate  and  fenfible,  univerfal,  or,     . 

*  at  leaft,    more   general   convulfions, .  or 

*  fpafms,    would    have    been   the   confe- 

*  quencc  *  ?*  From  this  morbid  irritability 
in  certain  parts,  it  appears,  that  a  variety 
of  uncommon  fympathies  mud  take  place 

in 

?  On  nervous  difeafes,  Edinburgh  1765,  pag.  79. 
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in  tlxofe  perfoos  ia  wliom  TiAch  preteraatu* 
ral  irritability  exifts,  not  with  ftancjing  fomt 
phyfiologiils  have  eadeavoured  to  account 
for  them,  and  other  anomalous  fympathiesy 
from  the  connection  of  the  intercoftals  with 
the  5th,  6th9  and  8  th  pairs,  and  with  almoft 
all  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  fpi^ 
iial  marrow.  But  their  theories,  however 
ingenioufi,  were  ill  founded,  not  being  fuf- 
ficiently  fupported  either  by  fads  or  ex^ 
perience.  Not  that  I  would  abiblutely  de«> 
ny  that  fympathies  arife  from  the  connec^r 
tion  of  nerves ;  for,  in  this  way,  they  may 
fometimes  happen,  but  not  fo  often  as  is 
commonly  alledged. 

42.  In  a  few  inftances  they  fe^m  to  be 
owing  to  certain  laws  eflablifhed  in  the 
fyftem,  by  which  diftant  parts  are  brought 
to  confent  with  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  or 
part  where  the  (limulus  is  applied,  as  if  na» 
ture,  on  fuch  occafions,  called  for  aififtance 
to  relieve  her  from  fomething  hurtful  to 
the  body ;   as  ficknefs  and  vomiting  arife 

from 
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from  the  irricatioQ  of  a  ftoiie  in  the  dodua 
communby  cholidochus,  kidney,*  ureter,  or 
bladder.  A  (imilaritj  of  texture  and  con-» 
ftimtion  of  nerves  at  their  termination  ia 
often  the  caufe  of  particular  fympathiea,  at 
an  eye,  kidney,  tefticle^  or  mamma  ^,  with 

thofc 

*  When  a  veman  is  fucklbig  her  childi  if  both 
fareafts  happen  to  be  full,  fhe  applies  the  infant  to  one  ^ 
that  inftant  the  child  commences  fucking,  the  milk  of 
the  other  breaft  runs  out,  which  obliges  her,  after  a 
fliort  period,  to  move  the  child  from  one  breaft  to  the 
other,  until  4>oth  afc  fomewhat  emptied,  when  that  of- 
dllatorjr  motion  of  the  tubuli  la£tiferi  raifed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fucking,  and  communicated  to  the  oppofite 
breail  by  fympathy,  from  a  fimilarity  of  texture  and 
conftitution  of  the  nenres  in  both  breafts  at  their  ter- 
mination, ceafes  to  have  fufficient  force  to  propel  the 
milk  to  the  nipple.  For  a  fimilar  reafon,  if  a  woman 
nurfing  h«r  child  fhall,  from  any  accident,  be  unfor- 
tunately feized  with  an  inflammation  and  fupporation 
in  one  of  her  brcafts,  after  the  matter  has  been  let  out, 
the  dHchargsr  from  the  fort  gradually  Icflens  for  ten 
or  tvpetre  days,  when  it  is  foccceded  by  another  inflam- 
mation and  fuppuration,  whkh,  running  through  the 
tuac  coorfe  as  the  fimner,  a  third  takes  pbce,  and  h 
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thofe  of  the  oppofite  f^de.  Sympathies 
frequently  arife  from  vicinity  of  parts,  as  a 
tenefmus  during  the  continuance  of  a  fc- 
vere  ftrangury,  which  lad  complaint  is 
fometimes  brought  on  from  acrid  humours 
irritating  the'fphinder  am.  But  the  gre^it- 
eft  number  of  anomalous  complaints  of  the 
fpafmodic  kind,  in  parts  diftant  from  the 
original  feat  of  the  difeafe,  is  inexplicable 
by  any  thing  I  have  faid  or  can  fay  on  this 
fubjedi ;  for  as  to  the  caufe  why  a  blow  on 
the  head  fhould  occafion  a  vomiting  of  bile ; 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  cramps  in 
the  thighs  and  legs ;  the  dry  belly  ach,  a 
palfy  of  the  lower  extremities ;  a  wound 
in  the  foot  or  hand,  a  locked  jaw;  I  know 

not; 

on,  the  poor  woman  continues,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
be  tormented  with  one  fuppuration  after  another  imtH 
the  child  is  weaned,  or  (he  gives  over  nurfing.  Be- 
caufc  every  time  the  child  is  put  to  the  found  breaft  an 
increafed  ofdllatory  motion  is  brought  on  the  whole  of 
the  veflels  of  the  other,  which  being  in  a  preternatural 
degree,  irritable,'  keeps  up  that  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion which  I  have  fo  frequently  obfervedin  pra^ce.^ 
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not;  and  muft  alfo  <:onfcfs  my  ignorance 
of  the  caufe  of  many  other  dangerous  fym- 
pathetic  affedions  in  the  courfe  of  difeafes, 
on  the  fuppofition  of  a  connedion  of  nerves. 
But,  notwithftanding  thefe  limits  to  our  in- 
quiries into  the  caufes,  we  ought  not  to 
riegled  the  fads  themfelves,  an  acquain- 
tance with  which  is  fo  neceflary  for  acqui- 
ring a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  many 
fymptoms,  and  even  of  the  difeafes  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Not  that  I  con*- 
fidcr  it  as  neceflary  to  enumerate  the  great 
variety  of  fympathies  occurring  in  the 
courfe  of  diforders,  fince  they  are,  in  gene»- 
ral,  known  to  praditioners.  I  cannot, 
however,  omit  taking  notice  of  a  few  of 
the  moft  remarkable,  and  which  merit  oiir 
particular  attention. 

43.  In  the /;^  place,  I  fhall  mention  that 
widely  extended  fympathy  which  is  fo  of" 
ien  obferved  between  the  ftomach  and  e- 
very  other  part  of  ihe  body.  Secondly^  The 
fympathy  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with 
I  the 
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the  head,  et  vice  verfa.  Thirdfy^  The  fym- 
pathy  of  the  ftomach  with  the  kidneysi 
uterus,  &c.  Fourthly^  That  particular  fym-^ 
pathy  of  the  vital  motions  of  the  lungs 
and  heart  with  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
Fifthly^  The  fympathy  of  the  uterus  with 
the  mammae.  Axid^ftxthly^  The  fympathy 
of  the  heart  with  the  lungs  in  a  moft  emi- 
nent degree,  (parag.  13.)  From  all  which 
it  appears,  that  the  ftomach  is  the  principal 
feat  of  many  of  the  moft  remarkable  fym* 
pathetic  aflFeftions  which  happen  in  valitu-r 
dinary  ftates  of  the  body.  Every  diforder 
accompanied  with  fevere  pain  affeds  the 
Aomach,  whilft  this  vifcus  affeifis,  not  only 
in  its  difeafed  ftate,  every  pan  of  the  fyftcm^ 
but  at  other  times  the  effeds  of  healthful 
ftimuli  applied  to  it  are  inftantly  commu- 
nicated to  the  reft  of  the  body,  as  when  we 
take  food,  wine,  and  medicine.  There  arc 
other  fympathles  befide  thole  m^entioned, 
as  that  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
bronchi  with  the  Ikin,  on  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  furface  of  the  body  in  the  pro- 

dudion 
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<lu£lion  of  a  catarrh,  and  that  of  the  fkia 
with  the  flomach  and  bowels,  et  vice  vcrfa^ 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  fevers,  which  fhall  be  more 
particularly  taken  notice  of  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  thefe  diforders. 

44.  Such  ftimuli  as  by  their  aftion  fup- 
port  the  living  principle,  (parag.  i6.  17. 
and  22.),  or  by  preferving  or  reftoring  cer* 
tain  conditions  to  the  nerves,  and  which 
are  neceflary  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
powers  as  condudors,  may  be  called  heal- 
thy, becaufe  they  give  ftrength  and  vigour 
to  the  whole  fyftem. 

45.  Other  fiimuli,  by  a£ting  in  fuch  a 
manner  on  the  nerves  as  to  alter  them  from 
a  natural  to  a  morbid  flate,  or  by  fo  dimi- 
nifhing  or  deftroying  their  power  of  con- 
ducing, as  to  prevent  wholly,  or  in  part^ 
the  ufual  adion  on  the  living  principle, 
(parag.  16.  arid  17.)  muft  be  deemed  im- 
heal»l)y,  becaufe  they  IcfTen  the  aftive  pow- 
ers 
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ers  of  the  body.  Of  this  kind  are  not  oit- 
ly  thofe  which  are  in  fome  degree  noxious 
to  the  human  fyftem,  but  even  falutary  fti- 
muH,  when  they  are  too  freely  applied. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  all  of  our  beft  and 
mofl  adive  remedies  and  applications ;  and 
no  illuftration  is  necefTary  to  fliow  that  any 
perfon  may  be  over  dofed,  or  that  a  variety 
of  falutary  or  noxious  eflfeds  may  arifc 
from  the  ufe  of  aromatics,  Jefuits  bai^, 
camphire,  opium,  wine,  &c.  given  in  mo- 
derate or  in  immoderate  quantities. 

46,  Ahhough,  from  habit,  certain  fti- 
muli  can  be  borne  by  particular  people  with 
impunity,  or  little  injury,  yet,  in  general, 
their  efFedls  being  always  in  proportion  to 
their  ftrength  and  duration,  and  to  the 
powers  of  the  fyftejp  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, (parag.  41.)  it  muft  fometimcs  hap- 
pen, that  particular  perfons  refift  certaia 
ftimuliy  whilft  others  are  fenfibly  affe<aed 
by  them,  the  ultimate  effedts  of  which  are 
not  always  obfervable  during  their  applicar- 
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tk>n,  nor  often  for  fome  confiderable  time 
after  they  have  been  removed.  For,  al- 
lowing the  nerves  to  be  morbidly  affed:ed 
by  the  application  of  ftimuli,  this  muft 
produce  a  correfponding  alteration  in  their 
mode  of  adion,  which  is  not  always  re<Jli- 
fied  on  a  removal  of  the  ftimulus ;  becaufe 
a  difeafe  being  brought  on  the  nerves,  a 
certain  fpace  muft  elapfe  before  they  can 
return  to  their  former  healthy  ftate,  during 
which  time  many  of  the  functions  being 
difturbed,  a  proportionable  diforder  in  the 
fyftem  muft  be  the  confequence. 

47.  Such  is  the  nature  of  certain  ftimuli, 
that,  without  ficknefs,  pain,  or,  fo  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  the  fmalleft  degree  of  ir- 
ritation on  any  part  of  the  body,  they  are, 
ncverthdefs,  capable,  by  their  continued 
adion,  of  bringing  about  the  moft  C9nfide- 
rable  changes  in  the  fyftem,  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  produdion  of  difeafes  or  xefto- 
ration  of  health.  Putrid  marfh  miafma,  the 
^mote  caufe  of  certain  fevers,  is  an  inftance 
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of  the  gradual  and  almofl  imperceptible 
alteration  in  feveral  of  the  fundions,  pre- 
vious to  their  bringing  on  the  acceflion  of 
fevers.  Peruvian  bark  is  an  inftance  of 
cures  being  accomplifhed  without  our  per- 
ceiving any  fenfible  operation  from  its  ac- 
tion on  the  nerves  ;  at  the  fame  time,  how* 
ever,  it  is  evident,  that  it  ads  on  them  in 
a  mofl:  powerful  manner,  by  producing 
thofe  falutary  changes  on  the  funftions 
morbidly  affeded.  This  circumftance  of 
unconfcioufaefs  feems  to  attend  the  opera-* 
tion  of  ftimuli  in  general,  whether  they  be 
of  the  morbid,  falutary,  or  natural  kind, 
when  their  adion  is  inferior  to  that  which 
is  neceffary  to  produce  pain  or  an  uneafy 
fcnfation.  The  fccrctions  of  the  liver,  pan- 
creas, kidneys,  and  other  glands,  may  be  fo 
altered,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  dange- 
rous difeafes,  though  we  are  not  fenfible  of 
any  affedion  in  thofe  parts  previous  to  the 
event. 
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4.8.  The  adion  of  Aedicioesi  in  ganeral, 

if  not  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  fenfibly  to 

diflurb  the  fyfteixi,  is  only  known  10  us 

froih  their  good  or  bad  eSeSts^  and  not  from 

any  irritation^  or  particular .  fenfation  du-* 

ring  their  operation.      This  unconfciouf-^ 

aefs  is   univerfal  with  regard  to  what  may 

be  called  unconfcious  ftimuli,  the  adion  of 

which  feem  to  be  produced  by  an  aSedion 

of  the  nerves,  arifing  from  the  applicatiop 

of  fome  adive  matter,  which  excites  them 

to  motion,  or  alters  their  mode  of  adion, 

fo  as  gradually;  to  produce  fome  change  in 

the  iyflem,  but  without  irritation,  pain,  or 

confcioufnefs.     The  organs  of  fcnfe  may 

be  confidered  as  an  exception  to  this  gene- 

ral  dodrine.     But  thefc  muft  be  regarded 

as  particularly  formed  for  the  reception  of 

impreflions  peculiar  to  each.     Thefe  im- 

prcflions  are  extremely  diflFerent  from  thofe 

ftimuli  which  produce  their  effe^fls  in  all 

involuntary  motions  without  our  know^ 

ledge.     They  are  the  rcfult  of  a  law  wifely 

eftablifhcd  by  nature  for  that  purpofe.  The 

great 
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great  benefit  of  fuch  a  law  muft  be  appa-> 
rent,  from  the  neceflary  confequencfes  of  a 
perpetual  irritation  on  every  part  of  the 
body,  by  the  adion  of  the  natural  ftimuli 
which  excite  the  alternate  cont ration  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and 
confequently  produce  the  circulation  of  the 
bloody  the  fecretion  of  various  liquors  from 
it,  the  abforption  of  others  to  be  mixed  with 
the  general  mafs,  and  fimilar  operations  in 
the  oeconomy.  All  thefe  operations  are 
happily  carried  on  without  confcioufnefs : 
And  though,  in  a  healthy  ft?ite,  they  pro- 
ceed with  great  regularity,  they  are  fubjed 
to  confiderable  changes  from  ftimuli  of  a 
different  kind,  internally  or  externally  ap- 
plied. Thefe  changes  appear  to  be  the  o- 
riginal  caufes  of  moft  difeafes.  The  natural 
ftimulus  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  various 
liquors  fecreted  from  it,  are  almoft  uni- 
formly the  fame  on  the  containing  veffels, 
whilft  we  continue  in  a  healthy  ftate.  By 
its  ading  on  the  nervous  fibrils  of  every 
part,  the.  operations  of  the  oeconomy  are 
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continued  without  confcioufnefs,  except 
fometimes  from  an  over  diftenfion,  which 
mufl  be  confidered  rather  as  a  mechanical 
preffure  than  as  the  proper  ftimulus  of  the 
fluid. 

49.  Though  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  moft 
acute  at  the  points  of  the  fingers,  yet  the 
fkin,  in  general,  pofTefTes,  in  a  lefs  degree, 
that  faculty  by  which  we  can  decern  the 
nature  of  particular  imprefllons,  and  hence 
it  18  our  faithful  monitor  againft  external 
injuries.  From  the  number  and  fenfibility 
of  the  nerves  of  the  fltin,  it  is  more  liable 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body  to  be  af- 
fe^ed  by  the  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
by  moifture,  mechanical  impreffions,  and 
by  all  the  variety  of  acrid  matter  capable  of 
irritating  its  nerves  or  deftroying  its  fub- 
fiance.  Of  all  thefe  different  ftimuliy  when 
the  nerves  are  remarkably  affeded,  diftindt 
perceptions  are  communicated  to  the  mind. 
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50.  Thenerv€e  of  the  ftomach  and  bowcV 
are  fubj^^cd  to  a  greater  variety  of  imper- 
ceptible fttmun  than  thofe  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  Me»,  whofe  fcnfes,  if  that  of 
feeling  be  excepted,  arelefs  acute  than  thofe 
of  moft  of  the  brute  creation,  are  chiefly  di- 
refljcd  in  the  choice  of  their  food  by  expe- 
nence,  which  is,  indeed,  greatly  affifted  by 
ijght^  fmell,  and  ta^^e.  But  the  ftomach  itfislf 
poOre£e&  not  the  facuhy  of  diftingui£hi;>g 
the  qua^Utiea  of  the  different  articles^of  food. 
When  the  gaftric  juices  a^  on  the  nerves 
of  an  etnpty  ftomach,  the  fenfation  of  hun^ 
ger  is  felt ;  but  the  ftimulating  effeda  of  the 
gaftric  fluids  being  coniiderably  weakened 
by  a  mixture  of  food  and  drink,  and  being 
£irther  changed  by  the  proeefs  of  digeftion, 
that  diiagreeable  fenfation,  and  all  the  coo- 
iequencea  of  it  (parag.  la.)  eeafc.  The 
nature  of  the  other  ftimuli,  however,  are 
known  rather  by  their  effects  on  the  fyftem 
than  by  any  particular  fenfation  excited  in 
the  coats  of  the  Ilomach.    In  languid  flates 
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of  the  hodjj  the  cordial  qualities  of  wioe^ 
ardent  fpirits,  opium,  and  a  few  other  fub« 
^Qces,  are,  by  their  fpecific  (limuli,  fek 
immediatelf  after  they  are  fwallowed,  and 
their  cfieds  are  fo  quickly  communicated 
to  the  reft  oT  the  fyftem,  that,  as  foon  at 
they  are  taken,  we  are  fenfiblc  of  a  moft  a- 
greeable  fenfation  proceeding  from  the  fto* 
tnach  and  praecordia,  over  which  a  warmth 
of  the  moft  pleafant  and  envigorating  kind 
i$  differed  and  communicated  to  the  reft  of 
the  body«  But  moft  other  ftimuli,  unleft 
they  arife  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  occafion 
/kkaeis  or  pain,  are'  very  Utile  felt  by  the 
ftomach,  though  they  have  often  confide* 
nd>Ie  eSk€t%  on  the  fyftem.  This  fmgular 
aSedion  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  from 
the  great  variety  of  the  articles  of  diet,  and 
fometimes  of  medicine,  without  any  parti- 
cular perception  of  the  nature  of  each,  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  confequence  of  a  law  efta<* 
hliihed  in  the  oeconomy,  which,  like  all 
other  laws  of  nature,  carries  the  fignature 
of  infinite  wifdom  and  benevolence.     For^ 
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as  every  part  of  the  body  fympathies  in  fo 
remarkable  a  manner  with  the  ftomachi 
(parag.  42.)  ftrong  aflPedions  of  the  ncrvea 
of  that  vifcus  would  neceffarily  dLforder 
the  body  at  every  meal,  and,  inftead  of  a-^ 
boHftiing  the  debilitating  fenfation  of  hun-^ 
ger,  we  fliould  be  fubjefted  to  various  com* 
plaints  arifmg  from  fyropathy.  However 
fenfible  we  are  of  the  particular  taftes  of 
vinegar,  pepper,  muftard,  fait,  and  of  many 
other  acrid  fubftances,  yet  we  cannot  di-^ 
ftinguifli  their  qualities  by  any  fenfation  on 
the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  except  that  of  an 
agreeable  warmth,  when  moderately  ufed, 
or  of  licknefs  and  vomiting,  when  taken  in 
too  large  quantities  ;  which  is  the  ufual  ef^ 
fe£t  of  an  excefs  of  ftimulus  applifed  to  the 
internal  furface  of  this  vifcus,  the  proper 
feat  of  ficknefs  :  This  difagreeable  fenfation 
is  peculiar  to  the  ftomach.  For,  an  excefs 
of  ftimulus  in  the  inteftines  is  only  capable 
of  raifing  pain  ;  and  if  ficknefs  /hall  at  any 
time  follow  fevere  pain  in  the  bowels,  it  is 
{^Iways  in  confequence  of  the  ftomach  fuf-p 
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fering,  from  fympuhj,  with  the  part  firft 
affeded.  The  ftomach^  on  the  other  hand, 
28  lefs  ftticeptible  of  pain  than  the  bowels. 
In  particular  cafes,  however,  it  fuffers  mofl: 
feverely  by  fympathy.  This  pain  iathc 
ftomach  is  always  of  a  particular  kind.  It 
affeds  the  vital  motions  more  than  thofe  of 
any  other  part,  and,  of  courfe,  oftener  pro- 
duces a  deliquium  animi. 

51.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  effeds  of 
healthful  ftimuli  (parag.  44.)  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  reft  of  the  body,  fo  are  thofe 
of  an  unhealthy  or  morbid  kind,  (parag. 
45.)  conveyed  to  thfe  fyftem  in  general, 
with  the  fame  unconfcioufnefs  of  any  par- 
ticular adion  on  the  flomach,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  though  their  efFeds  are 
often  confiderable.  This  fometiraes  hap- 
pens when  a  perfon  lofes  his  colour,  his 
fpirits,  his  ftrength,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  his 
appetite  j  but,  as  he  fuffers  neither  licknefs 
nor  pain,  he  does  not  fufpe£t  his  indifpo- 
fmon  to  proceed  from  hisftomach,  until  the 
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morbid  colluvies  is  colleded  in  fiich  a  quaii«i 
titj  as  to  excite  vomiting,  which,  when 
properly  promoted,  and  the  bowels  fooa 
after  cleared  by  a  laxative,  commonly  re« 
ftores  him  to  health.  At  other  times,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body  fuffer  in  a  particular 
manner;  for  many  people  know  that  their 
ftomaohs  are  difordered,  from  the  coming 
on  of  headachs,  or  dimnefs  of  fight ;  and, 
as  I  have  elfewhcre  obferved,  fits  of  the 
gravel,  fione,  and  gout,  and  many  hy* 
pocbondrical  and  hyfterical  compidnts,  ar6 
not  only  increafed,  but  fometimes  brought 
on  by  the  fame  caufe.  A  few  radiflies,  a 
raw  turnip,  a  glafs  or  two  of  ftale  ale,  and 
other  things  of  difficult  digeftion,  or  which 
difagree  with  the  ftomach,  will  give  an  afth- 
ma  to  many  people  in  a  few  minutes.  And 
there  are  numerous  cafes  of  this  difeafe  in 
a  chronic  ftate,  where  thefe  unfortunate 
people,  fro«n  an  extraordinary  ienfibility  of 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  ian- 
not  even  bear  the  common  heahhful  ftimii- 
Itts  from  the  digeftion  of  their  food,  with«- 
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cut  being  confidcrably  difordercd.  Thejr 
frequentlj  have  a  return  of  their  afthma 
about  two  or  three  hours  after  dinner,  and 
fometime«  foonen  In  the  inftance  of  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  mod  of  the  phj- 
ficians  here,  the  accefiion  of  the  fit  was  re* 
markably  regular  at  five  or  fix  o'clock  e-> 
very  evening  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years.  1  obferve  in  many  patients  labour- 
ing  under  this  diforder,  that,  when  they  €« 
feape  their  ufual  fit  after  dinner,  they  arc 
commonly  fetzed  with  an  infuperable  drow-- 
finefs  for  about  an  hour ;  which  is  not  an 
unufual  effe&  of  digeftion  in  particular 
conftitoljona.  But  affections  of  this  kind 
always  indicate  a  preternatural  mobility  iit 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  which  may 
fbmetimes  be  accidentally  brought  on  a 
perfoQ  not  fubjefk  to  it,  from  a  difordered 
ftomach,  over  fatigue,  &c.  This  Angular 
and  curioue  fa£l:  in  the  animal  oeconomy,* 
of  diftant  parts  being  ftrongly  affeded  by 
ftimuii  applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
wlMore,  for  the  moft  part,  no  particular  kn^ 
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fatioQ  or  commotion  is  perceived,  is  a  moll 
remarkable  circumftance  in  the  conftitution 
of  their  nerves.  Fqr  ftimuli  applied  to  o- 
ther  parts,  whatever  eflFeds  they  may  have 
on  the  fyftem,  are  conftanily  felt  firft  in  the 
place  where  they  are  applied,  which  is  not 
always  the  cafe  with  thofe  a&ing  on  the 
ftomach  and  bowels.  On  the  contrary, 
their  moft  evident  effects  are  often  in  pla- 
ces remote  from  thefe  vifcera,  whofe  nerves, 
at  the  fame  time,  are  not  only  more  readily 
fubjeded  to  the  powers  of  flimuli,  but, 
when  affeded  by  them,  bring  on  a  greater 
number  of  general  and  particular  fympa- 
tbies  than  when  apgjwd  to  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  It,  indeed,  appears  as  if,  from 
the  inftant  that  ftimuli  are  applied,  the 
whole  fyftem  were  engaged  in  refifting 
their  powers  j  but  that  fuch  parts  as,  from 
a  natural  or  morbid  delicacy,  or^  from  a 
Angularity  in  the  conftitution  of  their 
nerves,  are  more  ready  to  be  affefted  by 
particular  ftimuli  than  others,'  were  the 
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firft  to  yield,  and  there  the  moft  confida* 
able  effedls  are  to  be  obferved. 


52.  In  delicate  confHtutions^  certain  fli^ 
muli  are  capable  of  producing  a  fufpenfioh 
of  the  aninEial  anions,  and^  in  a  great  mea-^ 
fure,  of  thofi  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  which 
are  often  fo    confiderably   difniniflied  a) 
fcarcely  to  be  perceived,  but  are  renewed 
on  a  removal  or  abatement  of  the  ftimof^ 
lus,  provided  it&  a&ion  is  not  continued  fo 
long  as  to  occafioQ  a  fufpenfion  of  the  vital 
motions,  and  to  reduce  the  powers  of  life 
fo  Jow  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  be- 
ing again  ftimulated  into  adion*     Cafes  of 
fainting,  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  oc-t 
cur  in  irritable  habits  from  flight  caufesf 
as  wind,  acrid  matter  in  the  primae  viaci 
pain  fuddenly  raifed  in  any  part  of  the  bo- 
dy, ftoppage  of  the  menfes, :  difficult  men- 
ftruation,  fpafmodic  affedions  in  hypochon- 
driac  and   hyftcric  difpofitions,   &c.     But 
tbey  are  not  attended  with  that  danger  to 
life  which  fo  often  accompanies  a  total  or 
X  partial 
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partial  fufpenfton  of  the  ^ital  fuilASdiit 
from  breathing  the  fumes  of  burning  brim* 
ftonc,  charcoal,  mephitic  air,  or  from  a  flop 
being  put  to  refpiration  by  remaining  un- 
der water  for  fome  time.  In  thefe  cafe», 
there  is  an  evident  injury  done  to  the  lutigs^ 
which  greatly  increafes  the  danger  of  4he 
txxin&ion  of  the  powers  of  life.  But,  in 
tbe.formcr,  the  fufpenfion  of  the  anibial  ot 
debilitated  flate  of  the  vital  motions  in  faiiif^ 
frig,  appear  to  arife  from  fymj^thy,  and  arc 
In' 'general  eafily  taken  oflF  Jby  a  removal  or 
or  abatement  of  the  ftrmulus  in  the  part 
primarily  affeftcd.  For^  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fainting  tit,  tlie  Vierves  are, 
to  a  confid^rabtie  degree,  infenfible  5  and  no 
violence  having  been  done  to  the  vftal  or- 
gans, they  are  readily  brought  to  a£l  in 
their  ufual  'v^'ay,  from  their  natural  ftimul-i, 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  hands 
and  face,  volatile  alkali  to  the  nbfe,  mode- 
rate agitation  of  the  body,  &c.  This  lym- 
pathy  of  the  whole  fyftem  with  a  part  of 
it,  cannot  poflibly  arife  from  any  particular 
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botinedionof  nerves,  but  muft  owe  Its  ex-^ 
ifteace  to  that  unity  of  fubftance  in  tbe 
brain  and  nerves,  by  which  all  the  parts  of 
the  fyftcm  are  fo  clofely  conneftcd  with 
each  other,  (parag.  4.  aiid  40.)  that  if  kny 
part  is  affeded  the  reft  muft  fuffer  more  ot 
left.  The  adion  of  corroborants,  aftrin- 
gents,  antifpafmodics,  and  other  remedies, 
^▼idently  fliow  this.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  particular  parts,  as  the  ftomach  and  bow^ 
els,  which,  from  a  (ingularity  of  difpolition 
in  their  nerves,  are  more  capable  of  pro-* 
ducing  a  general  fympathy. 

53.  It  fometimed  happens  in  irritable  fe- 
male habits,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three 
or  four  months  of  pregnancy,  that  the  fmell 
of  a  rofe,  hiacynth,  wall-flower,  a  few  vi- 
olets, or  fuch  other  fubftances  as  afford  ra- 
ther a  delicate  and  refrelhing,  than  a  ftrong 
odour,  fo  affedts  the  nerves  of  the  nofe  as 
to  diforder  the  whole  fyftem,  in  fo  remark- 
able a  manner  as  to  bring  on,  not  only  a 
furpenilon  of  the  animal  adions^,  but  alfo 
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to  aSed  the  Tital  motione;  ^hicfa  caaaol 
othcrwife  be  produced  thi^n  by  tbc  general 
fympathy  of  the  fyftem  with  thofe  o^&trct^. 

.  54.  A  Wow  on  the  pit  of  the  ftdmach  it 
often  fucceeded  immediately  by  a  fevers 
faioiing,  and,  frequently,  by  %  fufpenfion  of 
the  vital  motions,  the  perfon  remaining  for 
fome  time  apparently  dead^  or  it  may  oc- 
eafion  the  complete  death  of  the  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  with  which  the 
Wow  has  been  given.    When  thirlaft  c- 

vent 

*  An  unmarried  I^y>  o(  a  lieakhy  conftitttttony 
with  whom  I  have ,  been  acquainted  many  years,  has 
fuch  a  peculiarity  in  the  conftitution  of  her  nerves^ 
that  although  fhe  can,  in  genei*al,  bear  ftrong  odours 
as  well  as  moft  people,  yet  cannot  fuflfcr  a  rofe  to  be  in 
her  bofom,  or  to  hold  it  in  her  hand  a  few  minvies^ 
without  becoming  faint,  and  having  an  inclination  ta 
vomit.  Confer\  e  of  rofes,  rofe  water,  and  iknilar  ar- 
ticles made  from  rofes,  have  more  powerful  efiefts  up- 
on her,  and  ufually  excite  vomiting.  Going  into  a 
room  where  any  of  her  companions  are  wafhing  with 
rofe-water,  never  &ils  to  produce  ^  this  effcft;  nor  docs^ 
flic  recover  of  her  indifpofition  in  lefs  than  two  hours^ 
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vett  udces  place,  it  feidom  happens,  on  di£- 

k^krn^  thu  we  can  difcover  any  akeration 

from  the  natural  and  healthy  fiate  of  this 

t  vikus^  as  might  lead  us  to  conclude  it  to  be 

\  a  fulKcknt  caufe  of  deadi.    In  the  firft 

ca£:$  of  fainting,  (parage  51.  and  5a.)  it 

vinoft  probably  arifes  from  a  fympathy  of  the 

J^ftem  with  the  nerves  affeAed ;  for,  in  o- 

ther  inftances,  we  know,  that  fevere  and 

iqS^antaneous  pain  caufes  a  fufpenfion  of 

ther  animal  anions  for  fome  time. 

Ivemember  a  Lady  who  fainted  from 
her  hand  being  inadvertently  fqueezed  too 
hard.  But  fuch  an  accident  muft  more 
readily  occur  from  a  blow  on  fo  fenfible  a 
part  as  the  ftomach,  which,  if  given  with 
great  force,  may  ad  fo  ftrongly  on  the 
whole  fyftem  as  to  fufpend  all  its  adions. 
And,  if  this  fufpenfion  ihall  continue  for 
any  confiderable  tinie,  the  living  principle 
being  thereby  extinguiihed,  death  muft  be 
the  infallible  confequence.  I  have  often 
reafbned  in  the  fame  way  on  that  ftate  of 
infcafibi)ity  the  body  is  infkantly  thrown 
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into,  for  a  longer  .or  {horta-umt^  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  without  fra^ritig  th« 
(kull,  rupturing  a  veffel,  or,  from  the  moft 
accurate  examination,  doing  any  apparent 
injury  to  the  brain;  and  this  effed:  was 
followed  either  by  the  recovery  or  death  of 
the  perfon,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
blow,  Qx  ftrength  of  the  body  to  rcfift  its 
effeas. 

^^.  Indeed,  every  fpecies  of  pain,  fud- 
denly  and  unexpectedly  excited,  has  more 
violent  effefits  on  the  fyftem,  and  is  always 
•attended  with  greater  danger  to  life,  than 
the  fame  degree  of  it  flowly  and  gradually 
inflidled.  We  ar6  then,  as  it  were,  fum- 
moned  to  refift  its  feverity.  For,  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  horrid  executions  on  the 
wheel,  and  other  barbarous  methods  of 
putting  malefaftors  to  death,  which  dif- 
grace  thole  countries  where  fuch  execrab)e 
ifcenes  are  exhibited,    ihow  the   immenfe 

•  degree  of  pain  the  human  body  is  capable 

•  of  beariqgj'whcn  brought  on  gradually,- and 

when 
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^when  the  mind  is  piftpared  to  repc!  its  cf- 
fefli.  But,  even  ilfider  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  this  power  has  its  limits ;  for  there  are 
many  inftances  of  tHofe  unhappy  people 
dying  tinder  their  excruciating  torihents  he- 
fore*  any  injury  was  done  to  the  brain,  fpi- 
nal  marrow,  or  vital  organs. 

56.  In  parag.  29.  to  ^^.  I  have  mention- 
ed the  gfeliktral  ceffeds  of  the  paflions  of  the 
mind  in  the  produdion  of  difeafes ;  and  in 
the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  as  n^ell  as  in 
evcay  cafe  where  pain  exifts,  we  have  the 
cleatreft  evidence  that  th^  mind  is  affeded 
in  proportion  to  the  fcverity  of  the  pain. 
This  may  be  raifed  fo  high,  as  not  only  to 
fufpend  all  the  powers  of  the  body,  but  e- 
vcn  thofe  of  the  mind,  when  death  is  the 
ufual  confequence.  But  this  influence  of 
the  affections  of  the  mind  on  the  body, 
ft  wee  ^erfa^  are  feldom  taken  notice  of  as 
general  or  particular  fympathies,  though 
ihey  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  uniform  and 
^nftant  that  exift  in  the  human  fyftem. 

This 
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Thi«  muft  be  apparent  to  every  man  y^ 
ihall  take  the  moft  fuperficial  view  of  tte 
confequences  of  violent  affediont  of  the 
mind  I  or  morbid  ftates  of  the  body.  The 
former  never  fails  to  bring  on  bo^ly  dif- 
eafes;  and  it  is  univerlally  known  that  the 
latter  are,  for  the  moft  part,  the  original 
caufes  of  various  difordcrs  of  the  mind. 

.  57*  In  chronic  difeafes,  accompanied 
with  a  preternatural  irritability  in  the 
nerves,  and  a  variety  of  different  complaint^ 
arifing  from  a  morbid  mobility  of  particu- 
lar parts,  as  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac 
patients,  in  perfons  afHided  with  the  chro* 
nic  afthma,  or  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  tooth- 
ach,  or  rheumatifm,  I  have  knowa  thefe 
fcveral  diforders  fufpended  for  a  time,  when 
the  mind,  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  furprife,  or  rou fed  to  a  fixed  attention 
to  fome  interefting  objed.  I  have  frequent*- 
ly  obferved  in  praftice,  delicate  hyftcrieaj 
women,  who,  for  many  months,  had  fd* 
dom  enjoyed  one  day's  healch».  fijuddenJy 
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relieved  from  every  complaint  v^rhen  a  fa- 
vourite child  was  attacked  with  a  difeafe  ih 
which  danger  was  apprehended^  and  they 
continued,  in  appearancej  to  be  in  perfedk 
health  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  ill- 
nefs,  and  exhibited  an  unufual  alertnefs  iti 
difcharging  their  duty  as  nurfes  and  ad  pa^ 
rents.  But,  when  they  underftood  that  the 
danger  of  the  difeafe  was  over,  their  for^ 
raer  complaints  gradually  returned,  to  their 
great  furprife  ;  for,  from  fo  complete  a  fu^ 
.fpenfion  of  their  complaints  as  they  had 
lately  enjoyed,  and  for  fo  confiderable  a 
time^  they  believed  themfelves  to  have  beeii 
perfedrly  cured.  A  gentleman  of  great 
courage  and  honour,  who  had  become  va- 
lemdinary,  and  fubjefl:  to  the  afthma,  by- 
long  fervice  in  Indi^,  as  an  officer  in  the 
land  forces,  told  me,  that,  durihg  their  en-^ 
campment,  he  was  attacked  with  i  fei^ere 
fit  of  that  diforder^  which  ufually  lafted 
ten  or  twelve  days  :  That,  upon  the  third 
or  fourth  day  of  his  illnefs,  when  he  could 
only  breathe  in  an  ercQ.  pofture^  and  with- 
M  out 
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out  motion,  imagining  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  move  fix  yards  to  fave  his^lift, 
the  alarm  guns  were  fired  for  the  whole 
line  to  turn  out,  becaufe  a  party  of  the 
Mahratloes  bad  broke  into  the  camp ;  and, 
fearing  certain  death  if  he  remained  in  his 
tent,  he  fprung  out  with  an  alacrity  that 
aftonifhed  his  attendants,  inftantly  mount- 
ed his  horfe,  and  drew  his  fWord  with 
^reat  eafe,  which,  the  day  before,  he  could 
not  move  from  its  fcabbard,  though  he  u- 
fed  his  whole  ftrength  in  the  attempt*. 
From  the  inftant  of  the  alarm  and  furprife, 
the  debility  left  him,  together  with  the 
afthma  ;  nor  did  the  diforder  return  till  its 
lafual  period. 

58.  From  the  above  inftances,  and  others 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  where  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  a  difcafe,  or  the  difeafe  itfelf,  is 
fufpended  for  a  time,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that,  in  diforders  of  the  body,  as  welt 
as  in  thofe  of  the  mind,  there  is  an  irregu- 
lar and  an  unequal  diflribution  of  the  pow^ 
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ers  o£  adion,  which  feems  to  be  redified 
by  a  fudden  and  continued  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  This  exertion  gives 
a  greater  ftability  to  the  nerves  as  conduc- 
tors. Their  condition  is  immediately 
changed  from  a  morbid  to  a  more  vigorous 
(late:  The  whole  fyftem  acquires  fuch  a 
degree  of  ftrength  as  enables  it  to  refift,  in 
a  furprifing  manner,  the  ordinary  a<^ion 
of  the  caufe  of  the  difcafe.  But,  when  this 
extraordinary  excitement  of  the  mind  be- 
gins to  languifh,  or  ceafes  altogether,  the 
caufe  of  the  diforder  ftill  exifting  in  the 
body,  its  effcfl:  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
debility  which  has  taken  place  in  the  fyftem, 
on  the  return  of  its  former  valetudinary 
condition.  In  fome  cafes,  the  difeafe  re- 
commences with  the  debility,  whilft  in  o- 
thers,  there  is  no  return  for  a  confiderable 
time,  (parag.  41.  42.)  Thefe  fads  fhow 
the  neceflity  and  great  ufe  of  conftantly 
employing  the  mind,  either  by  bufinefs  or 
amufement,   in  the  cure  of  certain  difeafes 
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accompanied  with  a  preternatural  irritablT 
lity  of  particular  parts. 

59.  As  *  folution  of  opium  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  injeScd  into  the  bowels,  or 
applied  to  an^  part  of  the  body,  fp  as  to 
Jiave  its  full  effect  on  the  nerve?,  never 
fails,  in  proportion  tp  the  quantity  ufed,  19 
leflcn  or  ^eftrpy  the  fenfibility,  and  the 
powers  of  the  nerves  to  which  it  is  applir 
fd;  apd  as  thefe  effeds  are  fpeedily  qoqi- 
municated,  in  a  lefs  degree,  tp  the  left  of 
the  fyftem ;  in  like  manner,  whf  n  any 
part  pf  the  body,  from  its  difeafed  ftate^ 
comes  tp  be  endued  with  fuch  a  preterna- 
tural degree  of  irritability,  as  to  be,  fronn 
the  flighteft  caufes,  almoft  in  conftant  pajn, 
and  this  for  a  number  of  days  or  weeks 
together,  it  has  alu^ays  the  efieft  to  render 
the  reft  of  the  nerves  irritable  to  a  morbid 
degree,  or,  to  i\{e  a  term  in  mufic,  to  bring 
the  reft  of  the  nerves  to  be  more  in  unifon 
with  thofe  of  the  difeafed  part  than  they 
\yere  before.    This  cffedl:  of  long  continuec^ 
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pain,  in  rendering  the  fyftem  more  irri-* 
table,  18  not,  perhaps,  fo  cbfervable  as  the 
pSaOts  of  opium  in  a  Contrary  way.  This 
drug,  foon  after  its  application,  has  its  full 
fc^ce  in  leffcning  the  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves,  or  in  deftroying  their  power,  if  u- 
&d  in  a  fufBcient  quantity.  But  pain  muft 
either  be  long  continued,  or  frequently 
repeated,  or  be  in  an  extreme  degree,  be- 
fore the  fyftem  in  general  can  be  affeded. 
Besides,  as  the  habitual  ufe  of  opium  im- 
pairs the  mental  faculties,  pain  renders  the 
mind  more  irritable  than  ufual.  Every  one 
knows  the  irritability  of  a  perfon  under  a 
fevere  fit  of  the  gout;  and  we  aredifpo- 
fed  to  apologize  for  an  unufual  peevifhnefs 
and  impatience  in  our  friends  on  account 
of  fuch  indifpofitions  as  are  conftantly  ac- 
companied with  an  increafed  irritability  of 
the  fyftem, 

60.  From  this  view  of  the  adion  of  fti- 
muli,  and  the  general  fympathy  of  the  fy- 
ftem with  any  part  of  it  morbidly  affeded, 
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we  have  an  eafy  explanation  of  the  opera- 
tions of  poifons.  Under  thefe  are  com- 
prehended, not  only  fuch  fubftances  as  are, 
in  very  fmall  quantities,  deleterious  to  the 
body,  but  fome  of  our  bed  remedies,  which, 
when  given  in  large  dofes,  may  have  all 
the  effeds  of  a  ftroog  poifon, 

6i.  If  we  want  to  moderate  the  feveri- 
ty  of  pain,  or  to  take  off  a  particular  fpaf* 
modic  ^ffe^tion,  in  any  part  of  the  body^ 
a  dofe  of  laudanum  or  opium  is  prefcribed, 
fuitable  to  the  age,  conftitution,  or  habit  of 
the  patient  in  the  ufe  of  this  medicine*  la 
a  few  minutes  after  its  application  to  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  they  become Jefs  fen- 
fible^  The  fame  diminiftied  fenfibiJity  is 
foon  communicated  lo  the  whole  nerves^ 
and  the  pain  in  the  difeafed  part  is  propor- 
tionably  abated,  or  entirely  removed.  But 
if  we  proceed  in  our  application  of  the  o- 
pium  to  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  as  far 
as  not  only  to  fufpend  the  animal  actions 
in  fleep,  but  even  thpfe  of  the  heart  and 
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lungs,  fuch  a  quantity  muft  put  a  period  to 
the  cxiftcnce  of  the  animal. 


62.  We  fomctimcs  meet  with  a  patient 
who,  from  a  fingularity  of  conftitution, 
difagrees  with  opium  in  whatever  form  it 
is  given.  This  effeft  is  not  peculiar  to  o- 
pium.  It  extends  to  other  fubftances  which 
ufually  fit  light  on  the  ftomach.  In  fuch 
people,  a  moderate  dofe  of  laudanum  ex- 
cites vomiting,  headachs,  arid  other  general 
diforders  of  the  body,  which  only  happen 
to  others  when  over-dofed.  In  fuch  cafes, 
and  where  the  effeds  of  an  opiate  are  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  removal  of  pain,  or  fome 
fpafmodic  complaints,  a  proper  dofe  of  lau- 
danum, mixed  with  a  few  ounces  of  water, 
fhould  be  injeded  into  the  redum.  The 
nerves  of  the  redum  bear  the  ftimulus  of 
opium  much  better  than  thofe  of  the  fto* 
mach.  Hence  the  nerves  of  the  redum 
require  double  the  quantity  of  opium  re- 
quiiite  to  produce  the  fame  effed  on  t^ofe 
of  the  ftomach.     But,   when  thb  unufual 
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irritability  of  the  fyftem  is  removed^  the 
ftomach  acquires  the  faculty  of  bearing  o- 
pium  with  greater  eafe. 

63.  When,  with  a  view  to  the  good  oi 
mankind,  we  examine  the  nature  and  qua- 
lities of  this  poifon,  and  its  manner  of  o- 
perating  on  the  body,  we  are  under  the 
difagreeable  neceflSty  of  killing  dogs,  and 
other  animals.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  fmall 
dofes,  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  prevent 
the  opium  from  being  thrown  up  by  vo- 
miting, which  the  immediate  adion  of  a 
large  quantity  is  apt  to  excite.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  fome  perfons  have  efcaped  the 
fatal  confequences  of  a  large  dofe  of  lau- 
danum, given  by  miftake,  or  taken  by  de- 
fign,  which  otherwife  muft  have  ended  in 
the  deftrufl;ion  of  the  powers  of  life. 

64.  Thefe  circumftances  of  pain,  fick- 
nefs,  and  vomiting,  which  attend  the  exhi- 
bition even  of  fmall  dofes  of  opium  in  par- 
ticular coijftitutions,  or  of  large  dofes  in 
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thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  ufe  it^ 
have  fuggefted  to  fome  the  idea  of  a  double 
aciion  of  the  opium,  namely,  thofe  oT  fti- 
mulant  and  fedative.  But^  v^hen  its  ope-- 
ration  and'  various  effeds  are  attended  to, 
they  will  appear  to  arife  either  from  a  pe- 
culiarity of  conftitution,  a  greater  or  lefs 
irritability  of  the  nerves,  or  from  a  larger 
or  fmaller  degree  of  the  fame  ftimulus* 
When  the  ftomach  has  become  too  irritable^ 
as  happens  after  the  operation  of  a  vomit, 
or  after  the  adion  of  a  quantity  of  acrid 
indigeftible  colhivies,  a  glafs  of  brandy 
will  excite  von\iting,  which  might  prove  a 
cordial  to  the  fame  perloh  at  any  other 
time.  There  are  feW  men  whofe  fyftem 
poflTefles  fuch  ftrength  as  to  refill  the  fatal 
eflfecSs  of  a  pint  of  new  diftiiled  ftrong  fpi- 
rits,  fuddenly  thrown  upon  an  empty  fto- 
mach. Moft  people,  io  bold  as  to  hazard 
fuch  an  experiment,  would  fall  down  in 
an  inftant  as  if  (hot  thrcugh  the  head,  and, 
if  not  relieved  by  vomiting,  would  die  fooii 
after.     This  evidently  (hows,  that  the  pow- 
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cr  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  may  be 
quickly  deftroyed  by  a  cordial  ftimulu3 
when  raifed  to  excefs,  and  that  thefe  eflPeds 
are,  by  fympathy,  communicated  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  and  pro- 
duce a  fufpenfion  of  all  adion. 

65.  Though  the  laurocerafus  be  one  of 
the  moft  deadly  poifong,  from  a  ftimulu5 
fui  generis^  which,  when  highly  concentra- 
ted by  a  ftrong  impregnation  of  an  eflen- 
tial  oil  in  water  diftilled  from  its  leaves, 
yet  we  know  that  a  weak  impif^egnation  of 
its  poifonous  qualities  may  be  ufed  with 
impunity.  Its  leaves  are  boiled  in  milk 
for  puddings,  and  otherwifc  employed  in 
cookery,  when  the  flavour  and  tafte  of  bit- 
ter almonds  are  defired  in  the  compofition* 
Thefe  feveral  articles  are  taken  in  diet  with- 
out any  bad  confequence  ;  for  it  is  only 
the  excefs  of  this  ftimulus  which  proves  a 
poifon,  and  not  that  fmall  degree  of  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  a  flavour  to  a  difh.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  baniflied  from  every  fpecics 
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of  cooker7»  ob  account  of  the  poflibility  of 
accidents  to  children  and  delicate  conftitu* 
tions :  For,  when  taken  in  fuch  a  quantity 
as  to  aA  on  the  ftojnach  as  a  poifon,  its  ef- 
feds  are  often  fb  quickly  communicated  to 
the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  as  to  prevent  fuch 
means  from  being  ufed  as  might  either  af<* 
fift  in  throwing  it  up,  or  in  abating  the 
violenf:e  of  its  peculiar  fiimulus  on  the 
nerves.  In  many  inftances,  perfons  have 
fallen  down  and  expired  foon  after  it  had 
been  taken. 

66»  But  when  we  examine  the  body  af-* 
ter  death,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  its  ftimulus, 
and  likewife  of  moft  vegetable  poifons, 
that  we  learn  little  or  nothing  of  their 
manner  of  operating  on  the  body.  When 
undoubted  information  is  received,  that  the 
deceafed  had  taken  a  deleterious  fimple,  or 
compofition,  in  fuch  quantity  as  is  known 
to  prove  a  poifon  to  the  human  body  ; 
that,  immediately  after  it  was  fwallowed, 
fuch^fymptoms  arofe  as  are  ufually  the  con- 
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fequence  of  the  poifon  exhibited ;  that 
thefe  fymptoms  increafed  in  violence,  and 
continued  until  they  produced  death ;  on 
fuch  occafions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  the  caufe  ;  and,  if  part  of  the  poifon  is 
found  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  evi- 
dence amounts  to  a  demonfttation.  But, 
without  thefe  circumftances,  in  our  judi- 
cial declarations,  we  can  prove  nothing 
from  any  appearance  in  the  body  on  dif- 
fedion  :  For  the  fulTufion  of  blood,  fome- 
iime^  rbftivcd  in  diflierent  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, p<.rticularly  ab(  ut  the  face,  neck,  and 
breaft,  from  the  fmall  vefftls  pt  the  fkin,  is 
no  more  than  what  happens  in  almoft  eve- 
ry cafe  of  fuc'dtn  death,  and  even  takes 
phce  fometimes  on  a  flop  being  put  to  the 
pirculatif)n,  on  the  demife  of  people  after 
chronic  difeafes.  Neither  do  ihofe  flight 
degrees  of  rednefs,  from  the  blood  ftagna- 
ting  in  the  fmall  vefTels  of  certain  parts  of 
the  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  after 
death,  prove  that  any  thing  is  unnatural  or 
charaderiftic   of  particular   poifons.      AH 
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muft  be  referred  to  the  particular  operatioa 
of  the  poifon  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomachf 
by  which  their  power  of  conducing  the 
principle  of  life  is  deftroyed.  Its  effeds 
arc,  by  general  fympathy,  quickly  commu- 
nicated to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  and  pro- 
duce a  fufpenfion  of  all  adion,  but  without 
making  the  fmalleft  apparent  alteration  on 
the  ftrufture  of  the  nerves  or  other  parts. 

.  67.  What  has  been  fald  in  this  fe£tion, 
on  the  fubjeA  of  flimuli,  is  a  fufficient  re- 
futation  of  the  mechanical  reafoning  of 
certain  authors,  in  their  explanations  of 
the  effects  of  medicines  and  poifons  on  the 
body.  For  mechanical  violence  having  a 
diftind  and  determinate  operation,  will  va* 
ry  only  in  its  effefts  according  to  the  force 
with  which  it  is  impelled  ;  whereas  thbfc 
fubftances  capable. of  producing  falutary  or 
noxious  effeds  on  the  body,  are  known  to 
cffeduate  ihefe  j)y  inducing  certain  chan- 
ges on  the  ftate  of  the  nerves,  which  ac- 
fioQ  we  call  ftimulus.  Thefe  (limuli,  how- 
ever, 
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cveFi  according  to  the  n^urc  of  the  fub- 
fiance  by  which  they  are  excited»  appear 
to  be  extremely  different  from  one  another^ 
each  ading  in  a  manqer  peculiar  to  it£bl|^ 
or  with  what  13  called  a  fpecific  fiinmlus ; 
Of  coprfe,  the  affedtions  of  the  nerve^^ 
from  their  application,  and  their  qonfe* 
quent  effeds  on  the  fyftem,  niuft  like  wife 
be  different.  It  is  only  in  thb  way  of  coa«* 
iidering  the  fubjed,  that  we  can  have  any 
tolerable  view  of  the  reafons  why  certain 
difeafea  differ  from  one  another  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  caufe  a£ting  on  the  bo« 
dy ;  which,  from  their  adion  on  the  £y^ 
flem,  produce  various  effeds,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  flimulus  peculiar  to  ^ach. 

68.  It  is  commonly  imagined,  by  apato- 
mifts  and  phyfiologifts,  that  every, nerve, 
or  (ilament  of  a  nerve,  is  diverted,  at  its 
termination,  not  only  of  that  membrane  we 
call  a  prolongation  of  the  dura  mater,  but 
alfo  that  of  the  pia  mater.  It  is  neceffary, 
fay  they,  that  each  filament  fhould  be  laid 
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bare  for  the  right  performance  of  its  oflScc 
in  tlie  oeconotiiy.     That  the  dura  maicr, 
which  docs  not  appear  to  fcrve  any  other 
purpofe  than  to  give  a  proper  degree  of 
ftrcngtli  and  firmnefs  to  the  nerves,  in  their 
paflage  from  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow, 
is  thrown  off,  will  not!  be  di(puted  j  but  I 
have,  in  Par.  7.  given  my  reafons  for  fup- 
pofing,  with  thai  able  and  accurate  anato- 
mill  Dr  Monro,  that  every  filament  of  a 
nerve,  retains,  at  its  terminatioil,  a  delicate 
covering  of  the  pia  mater,  by  whofe  vef- 
fels  tlie  cineritious  arid  medullary  part  of 
the  nerve  is  nourifhed,  and  thofe  condi^ 
tions  preferved,  on  which  depends  their  fa- 
culty of  conveying  the  powers  of  aftion 
and  of  receivmg  impreffions,  in  which  they 
are  varioufly  alffifted  by  different  contri- 
vances fuited  to  the  fundion  of  the  part 
where  they  terminate.     In  this  way  they 
are  rendered  capable  of  receiving  impref- 
fions  from  particular  flimuli  which  would 
not  affect  the  reft  of  the  body  :  For  it  is 
by  a  particular  ftrufture  and  organization 
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that  the  nerves,  originally  the  fame  in  the 
brain,  are  adapted  to  different  purpofes  in 
the  fyftem.  This  gives  what  may  he  call- 
ed a  variety  of  conftitution  to  the  nerves. 
They  differ  from  one  another  according  to 
the  ftrufture,  and  fometimes  the  mecha- 
nifm,  of  the  parts  in  which  they  terminate. 
Their  powers  are  alfo  various.  In  many 
parts  they  are  endowed  with  a  fenfibility 
fui  generis^  and  different  from  thofe  of  the 
reft  of  the  body. 

69.  It  is  the  moft  aftonifliing  and  ini- 
mitable mechanifm  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
ear,  which  enables  the  one  to  receive  the 
images  of  objciSs  on  the  retina,  and  the 
other  to  perceive  the  different  modulations 
of  the  air^  by  its  adion  on  the  delicate  ner- 
vous expanfion  in  the  cavities  of  the  inter- 
nal ear.  This  is  evident,  when  the  fight 
or  hearing  is  impaired  or  deftroyed  by  an 
injury  done  to'any  effential  part  of  the  eye 
or  ear.;  for  they  cannot  convey  to  the 
mind  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  figure  and 
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^dur  of  objeds,  or  of  the  variety  of 
founds,  when  any  remarkable  diforder  cakes 
place  in  the  mechanical  apparatus  of  thefe 
animated  machines.  In  the  brain,  the 
nerves  of  the  eye  and  ear  feem  not  to  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  except  in  magnitude, 
or  to  poflefs  any  peculiar  property  which 
ihould  fit  the,  optic  nerve  for  vifion,  more 
than  the  portio  mollis  of  the  ear  ;  for,  in 
many  inftances,  we  find  that  the  fame 
nerves  are  divided  and  fubdivided  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes  in  the  fyftem.  For^  ex- 
apiple,  from  the  numerous  divifions  of  the 
fifth  pair,  branches  are  fent  to  the  eye,  ear, 
nofe,  tongue,  teeth,  lachrymal  glands,  to 
the  fublingual  and  other  glands  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  general  to  the  (kin  of  the 
face.  Thefe  feveral  branches  of  the  fame 
nerve  anfwer  the  different  purpofes  of  muf- 
cular  motion,  fenfation,  glandular  fecre- 
tion,,  and  nutrition  ;  at  leaft,  they  aflift 
confiderably  in  thefe  two  laft  oflSces.  The 
ninth  pair,  after  giving  fome  branches  to 
the  mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides,  forms  the  or- 
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gans  of  taftc  in  the  papillae  rotundae  of  the 
tongue,  in  which  its  ultimate  filaments  ter- 
minatC4  To  prefcrve  the  fenfibility  of  thefe 
filaments,  they  are  always  kept  moift  by  a 
conftant  fecrction  of  faliva  ;  for,  when  they 
become  dry,  as  in  fome  fcvere,  the  fenfe  of 
tafte  i§  in  a  great  meafure  loft  or  perverted. 
Indeed,  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  muft  be 
kept  warm  and  moift  for  the  prcfervation 
of  their  powers.  The  care  beftowed  by 
the  author  of  nature,  in  this  refped,  on  the 
organ  of  fmelling,  is  truly  amazing.  The 
^  numerous  excretory  duds,  from  the  glands 
on  the  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
fiofe,  would  not  have  been  fufficient  for 
this  purpofe..  A  great  deal  of  moifture  is 
carried  oflF  by  the  conftant  paflage  of  the 
air  in  refpiration :  Hence  the  duds  from 
the  lachrymal  fack,  frontal  finufes,  fecond 
bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  os  fphenoides,  and 
cells  of  the  os  fpongiofum,  all  open  on  the 
infide  of  the  nofe.  This  organ  has  like- 
wife  a  greater  number  of  blood- veflels  be- 
ftowed on  its  membranes  than  is  to   be 
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found  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
great  warmth  afforded  by  thefe  vcffels  pre- 
vents the  olfadory  nerve,  fpread  over  the 
,08  cribriforme  and  lamina  of  the  06  fpon* 
giofam,  from  being  too  much  cooled  by  the 
conftanc  application  of  the  air,  and  evapo-* 
ration  of  the  iiscreted  liquors.  It  is  this  e-- 
vaporatioa  of  the  moifture,  with  which  the 
aofe  of  the  dog  is  conftantly  bedewed,  that 
produces  £0  great  a  degree  of  cold,  at  all 
feafons,  in  his  nofe,  notwithftanding  the 
immenfe  number  of  blood-veiTels  fpread 
through  its  membranes. 

70.  Were  we  to  take  a  view  of  the  reft 
of  the  nerves  terminating  in  the  papillae 
piramidales  of  the  Ikin,  on  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  bronchi  and  fubftance  of  the 
Jungs,  heart,  diaphragm,  pleura,  inner  coats 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  of  thofe  going 
to  the  glands  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  kid- 
neys, tefticles,  uterus,  bladder,  parts  of  ge- 
neration, &c.  we  ihould  not  be  able  to  dif- 
Cpver  the  fmallcft  difference  amongft  them^ 
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except,  perhaps,  in  fheir  manner  of  termU 
nating,  or  rather  in  their  acquiring  a  va^ 
riety  of  powers  and  irritability,  according 
to  the  particular  organization  of  the  parts. 
This  variety  of  irritability  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  is,  to  me,  the  moft  pro- 
bable caufe  of  the  mobility  in  certain  parts 
of  the  fyftem  from  particular  {limuli^  whilft 
the  other  parts  generally  appear  to  be  un- 
affcded,  unlefs  in  the  way  of  general  fym- 
pathy.  It  is  from  this  circumftance  we 
muft  account  for  the  aftion  of  morbid  fti- 
muli,  and  of  particular  medicines,  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  which  are  fo  fre- 
quently obferved  in  ihe  progrefs  and  c\iro 
pf  difeafe$. 
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SECTION     III. 


OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  AND  OF  COLD, 

\ 


71.  npHOUGH  it  is  not  my  inten- 
•■-  tion,  in  this  fedion,  to  proceed 
farther  than  fome  obfervations  on  the  ef- 
feds  of  heat  and  of  cold  on  the  human 
body,  yet,  as  an  author  of  confiderablc  abi- 
Kties  has  lately  favoured  the  public  with  a 
treatife  .on  animal  heat,  where  the  fubjed): 
is  profecuted  in  the  way  of  experiment, 
with  great  judgment  and  capacity  as  well 
as  candour,  I  could  wiHi  to  take  a  general 
▼iew  of  th6  theory  of  this  ingenious  gen- 
tleman. 

72.  He  fets  out  with  a  faft,  generally 

known  and  proved  by  experiments,  that 

ail  bodies  hold,  in  their  compofition,  a  cer- 

itain  portion  of  fire  as  a  principle  j  but  that 
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the  quantity  varies  in  different  bodies, ,  ac« 
cording  to  the  other  principles  of  which 
they  are  compofed,  their  proportions  to  one 
another,  their  mode  of  union,  or,  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftance ;  and  this  fire,  in  a  latent  or  quiefcent 
ftate,  it  not  being  meafurable  by  the  ther- 
mometer, is  called  by  the  name  of  abfolutc 
heat. 

73.  That,  when  equal  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent fubftances  have  a  given  quantity  of 
heat  thrown  into  them,  their  temperature 
by  the  thermometer  will  appear  different* 
For  the  fame  quantity  of  heat,  which  raifes 
one  body  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  will 
raife  another  to  a  greater  or  lefs  number  j 
and  this  is  called  the  capacity  o^  the  body 
for  containing  abfolute  heat. 

74.  The  Doftor  next  proceeds  on  a  fqp- 
pofuion  which  he  endeavours  to  fupport 
by  a  number  of  experiments,  that,  when 
phlogifton  is  added  to  a  body^  it  leffens  its 
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capacity  for  containing  abfblute  heat,  and 
when  abftraiSed  from  it,  its  capacity  for 
heat  is  thereby  increafed.  Heat,  therefore, 
and  phlogifton  appear  to  be  two  oppofite 
principles  in  nature.  By  the  adion  of  heat 
upon  bodies,  the  force  of  their  attradion  to 
phlogifton  is  diminiflied,  and  by  the  adion 
of  phlogifton,  a  part  of  the  abfolute  heat, 
vrhich  exifts  in  all  bodies  as  an  elementary 
principle,  is  expelled. 

75.  From  the  Dodor's  view  of  the  ori- 
gin of  animal  heat,  it  feems  to  depend  on 
a  procefs  fimilar  to  a  chemical  eledive  at- 
tradion.  The  air  is  received  into  the  lungs 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  abfolute  heat. 
The  blood  is  returned  from  difiFerent  parts 
of  our  body  highly  impregnated  with  phlo- 
gifton. The  attradion  of  the  air  to  the 
phlogifton,  aflifted  by  the  heat  in  the  lungs, 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  blood.  This 
principle  will,  therefore,  leave  the  blood  to 
combine  with  the  air.  By  the  addition  of 
the  phlogifton,  the  air  is  obliged  to  depofite 
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a  part  of  its  abfolute  heat ;  and,  as  the  capa- 
city of  the  blood  for  receiving  heat  is  at 
the  fame  moment  increafed  by  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  phlogifton,  it  will  inftantly  u- 
nite  with  that  portion  of  heat  which  had 
been  detached  from  the  air.  But  the  blood, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  abforbing 
phlogifton,  and  thereby  having  its  capaci* 
ty  for  containing  abfolute  heat  diminifhed, 
part  of  it,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
phlogifton  abforbed,  breaks  out  in  the  form 
of  fenfible  moving  heat,  and  is  the  principal 
fource  of  animal  heat. 

76.  This  is,  at  leaft,  a  more  plaufiblc 
theory  on  this  fubje<3:,  fupported  by  expe* 
riments,  and  corroborated  by  many  phae- 
nomena  in  the  animal  oecooomy,  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  by  former  writers.  But, 
^twithftanding  my  partiality  to  this  the- 
ory, arifing  from  tbe  great  probability  of 
its  truth,  yet  1  cannot  altogether  give  my 
aflent  to  the  Doctor's  way  of  reafoning 
witlji  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
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animal  heat  is  fupported.     For,  allowing  it 
to  be  true,  that,  when  phlogifton  is  abftrac- 
ted  from  any  body,  its  capacity  for  con- 
taining abfolute  heat  is  thereby  increafed,  I 
cannot  perceive  how  the  abfolute  heat  ab- 
forbed  by  the  blood  from  the  air  infpired^ 
(hould  become  the  fburce  of  the  animal 
heat  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  at  leaft, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
done  by  Dr  Crawfurd  ;  for,  in  the  double 
exchange  of  phlogifton  from  the  blood  for 
fire  from  the  air  in  refpiration,  no  in/:reafe 
of  heat  is  raifed  in  the  lungs,  becaufe  it  is 
fuppofed,  that)  as  the  capacity  of  the  air  is 
,diminifhed   on   receiving   the    phlogifton, 
/that  of  the  blood  on  parting  with  it  is  pro- 
^   portionably  increafed  for  containing  abfo- 
lute heat.     But  why  does   not    the  fame 
way  of  reafoning  apply  to  the  abforption 
of  phlogifton  by  the  blood  in  the  courfe  of 
the  circulation  ;  or,  as  he  has  chiefly  placed 
it  in  the  vafa  minima,  for  the  fluid  or  fub- 
ftance   which   parts    with   its    phlogifton, 
ought  inA^tntly  to  have  its  capacity  for  con* 
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taiDing  abfolute  heat  enlargedi  and,  of 
courfe,  fhould  receive  it  as  a  principle  in 
its  compofition,  from  that  portion  of  the 
blood  which  has  abforbed  its  phlogiftoh, 
and  has  thereby  its  capacity  for  containing 
dtbfolute  heat  proportJonably  diminiHied? 
Let  us  rather  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a  double 
exchange  of  principles,  as  is  mentioned  a- 
bove,  takes  place  in  refpiration,  that  patt 
of  the  fire  extricated  from  the  air  is  ex- 
pended in  converting  that  quantity  of  moi^ 
fturc  into  vapour  which  is  known  to  ac- 
company rtfpiration,  the  reft  is  abforbed 
by  the  blood,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  tht 
circulation,  behig  neceflarily  kept  In  that 
degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  the  animal,  and 
having  feveral  fluids  fecreted  from  it,  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature  from  one  another, 
and  fome  of  them  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties, &c.  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
fuch  a  change  from  the  ftate  it  poflefled  in 
the  large  arteries,  gradually  takes  place,  a)s 
leflens  its  capacity  for  containing  abfolute 
heat,  and,  of  courfe,  there  will  be  a  gfa* 
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dua)  extjicatloa  of  p$rt  of  that  6re  it  held 
as  a  principle  in  adive  meafurabic  heat. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Doctor's  experi- 
ments, which  fhew  that  the  capacity  of  the 
arterial  b|ood  jfor  containing  abfolute  heat, 
is  to  that  of  the  venous  as  115  to  100; 
confequently,  the,  fame  degree  of  heat 
which  would  raife  the  venous  blood  115, 
would  raife  the  arterial  only  ioq,  tjie  dif- 
ference being  abforbed  by  the  latter,  in  the 
form  of  abfplute  hwt. 

77.  In  a  very  ingenious  paper  of  Djr 
Crawfurd's,  written  with  4  defign  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  fhat  power  animals  pof- 
fefs  of  prefcrviijg  nearly  an  equal  tempera- 
ture, when  placed  in  intenfe  degrees  of  cold, 
he  proceeds  on  this  fuppofition,  that,  ad- 
mitting the  fenfible  heat  of  animals  to  de- 
pend on  the  reparation  of  abfolute  heat  from 
the  blood,  by  means  of  its  union  with  the 
phlogiftic  principle  in  the  minute  vefTels,  he 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  certain  tempera- 
ture ^t   which  that  fluid  is  no  longer  ca- 
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pable  of  combining  with  phlogifton,  and, 
of  courfe,  it  muft  ccafe  to  give  off  heat. 
He  is  confirmed  in  this  idea  from  obferving, 
that,  when  dogs  are  kept  in  air  or  water 
heated  above  their  temperature,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  their  venous  blood  becomes 
gradually  paler  and  paler  in  its  colour,  till 
at  length  it  acquires  nearly  that  of  the  ar- 
terial, from  which  he  concludes  it  to  be  lef$ 
impregnated  with  phlogifton  than  former- 
ly. From  this  hypothefis  he  imagines,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of*  heat  the 
blood  receives,  ab  extrc^^  above  that  of  the 
animal  heat,  it  will  become  lefs  and  lefs  im- 
pregnated  with  phlogifton,  and  even  goes 
fo  far  as  to  alledge,  that,  when  heated  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  neither  will  abforb  phlo- 
gifton in  the  courfc  of  the  circulation,  nor 
give  it  off  in  the  lungs  in  refpiration.  Hence 
he  concludes,  that,  when  animals  are  placed 
in  a  temperature  above  their  own,  there 
will  be  a  gradual  decreafe  of  the  quantity 
of  phlogifton  abforbed  from  the  blood  by 
the  air  in  refpiration  j  and  the  quantity  of 
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fire  depofkcd  iti  Ac  blood  by  tlie  air  will 
be  proportionaWy  diminifhed,  till  at  laft  a 
ftop  is  put  altogether  to  that  procefe  of  a 
double  exchange  of  fire  for  phlogtftoh  in 
reipfraiion,  and,  of  courfe,  to  the  fource  of 
animal  heat. 

78.  The  experiments  made  by  Dr  Graw- 
furd  with  living  and  dead  frogs,  and  after- 
wards with  dogs,  in  air  and  tn  watei*,  heat-*' 
ed  confiderably  above  their  temperature,' 
ihew  evidently,  that  living  animals  poffeft 
a  power,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  preferving 
their  natural  teittperatUre  for  fome  tim^ 
when  cxpofed  to  a  betted  mediuni.  But  I 
am  fbrry  that  I  cannot  agrefe  with  the  opi- 
nion of  this  ingenious  gentleman,  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  this  power 
is  faid  to  be  produced,  which  he  imagines 
is  owing  to  the  attradion  of  the  blood  for 
phlogifton  being  diminilhed  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  heat  in  which  the  animal 
is  placed,  aftd  the  time  of  its  application. 
I  have,  fuppofcd,  with  fome  probability,  in 
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parag.  y6.  that  the  abfbrption  of  phlogiftoa 
in  the  fmall  vefTels  does  not  take  place,  but 
that  the  blood  itfelf,  for  reafons  therein 
mentioned,  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation, 
i8  gradually  undergoing  fome  change,  by 
which  its  capacity  for  holding  abfolute  ht^t 
is  diminifhed.  But,  fuppofmg  this  conjec- 
ture of  mine  to  be  a  miilake,  and  that  the 
arterial  blood  does^  in  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature of  the  body,  abforb  phlogifton  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  dill  I  an^ 
liot  fatisfied  that  the  incrcafe  of  a  few  de- 
grees of  heat  (hould  leflen  or  d?ftroy  this 
power.  For  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  ve- 
nous blood  becoming  paler,  and  nearer  to 
'the  colour  of  the  arterial,  when  the  body 
is  expofed  to  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  the 
air,  oris  immerfed  in  water,  120  or  130 
degrees  warm,  for  fome  time,  is  owing  to 
its  being  lefs  impregnated  with  phlogifton 
than  before  the  experiment  was  made,  and 
the  blood  was  in  a  cooler  ftate ;  this  is  a 
mere  conjedure,  and  what  cannot  fairly 
be  concluded  from  the  experiment ;   but 
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(hia  we  are  certain  of,  that  it  has  acquired 
a  larger  portion  of  both  abfolute  and  mea- 
furable  heat,  which  may  be  the  tnle  caufe 
of  the  fmall  change  brought  on  the  colour 
of  the  venotis  blood  under  fuch  circum- 
fiances ;  which  opinion  I  embrace  the  more 
readily,  from  obferving  that  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  becomes  fuddenly  paler^  from  an 
abforption  of  fire  as  a  prindple  from  the 
air,  and  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  Dr  Crawfurd's 
difcoTcry  with  regard  to  the  double  ex- 
change in  the  lungs,  as  narrated  above,  in 
refpiration.  Neither  does  it  appear  that 
the  quantity  of  phlogifton  abforbed  by  the 
aif  from  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  at  all  di- 
minifhed  j  for,  from  the  increafed  Velocity 
of  the  blood,  rcfpirafion  is  more  quickly 
performed ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that, 
in  equal  fpaces  of  time,  a  larger  quantity 
of  atmofpherical  air  is  converted  into  fixed 
air,  and  likewife  a  more  donfiderable  por-^ 
tion  of  fire  is  abforbed  by  the  blood  from 
the  air,  which,  in  its  heated  fiate,  mud,  like^ 
tIJ  other  fluids,  contain  more  abfolute  heat 
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than  it  qan  do  in  a  lower  temperature.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  obi^rved,  that 
this  increafe  of  fire  from  the  heated  air  18 
much  diminiihed  by  a  more  copious  eva- 
poration of  moifture  from  the  lungs.  But 
I  do  not  imagine  that  this  can  ever  be  fb 
confiderable  as  to  fink  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  fo  low  as  the  Doc- 
tor's calculation  of  30  degrees,  when  the 
whole  of  the  fire  feparated  from  the  air  in 
refpiration  is  expended  in  the  formation  of 
vapour,  which  I  do  not  imagine  can  ever 
be  the  cafe* 

79.  As  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  differ 
from  Dr  Crawfurd,  with  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  that  power  in  animals  is  produ- 
ced, whereby  they  are  enabled  to  maintain 
nearly  the  fame  temperature  under  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  heat,  it  is  reafonable  to 
expedt  I  flbiould  proceed  to  give  my  own 
opinion  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  power  is  exerted  in  the  animal  body. 
This  I  fhall  endeavour  to  do  in  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  pages,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  that 
fuccefs  I  could  Vifli,  in  the  profeeution  of 
fo  important  a  fubje(ft^ 

8o*  From  the  commencement  of  animal 
life,  there  is,  from  certain  operations  in  the 
oeconomy,  a  conftant  generation  of  heat, 
whilft  from  others,  and  our  living  in,  a 
medium  below  the  temperature  of  our  bo-** 
dies,  there  is  a  continual  confumption  of 
heat. 

81.  This  cannot  ftridly  be  underftood  to 
take  place  till  after  birth  ;  for^  in  the  pri* 
mordia  of  animals,  and,  for  fome  confider* 
able  time  after  conception^  if  the  operation3 
in  the  oeconomy  capable  of  producing  heat 
can  be  faid  to  exift,  they,  muft  be  carried 
on  in  fo  languid  a  nianner  as  to  be  altoge- 
ther inadequate  to  the  end  of  fupporting 
the  powers  of  life.  By  thefe  powers,  every 
aftion  in  the,  oeconomy  of  the  foetus,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  adult,  is  produced  j 
all  tending,  by  the  afliHance  of  peculiar 
laws,  to  the  growth  and  perfeftion  of  the 
Q^  animal- 
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witli  greater  vigour  than  formerly,  and  are 
capable,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  generating 
a  degree  oV  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  parentt 
But  the  mother,  by  a  wonderful  inftindb^ 
as  if  confcious  of  the  tender  ftate  of  hcit 
children,  and  of  the  impoifibility  of  then? 
being  kept  fuflBciently  warm  by  their  own 
powers,  gathers  them  under  her  wings  to 
cherifh  that  vital  warmth  which  fhe  ap- 
pears to  jiKlge  them  incapable  of  fupport- 
ing,  and  without  which  they  would  necefr 
farily  perifli.  In  the  human  fpecies,  rea-? 
foh  and  (experience  produce  the  fame  end. 
We  employ  the  heat  of  the  fire,  warm 
clothes,  or  we  lay  the  infant  in  bed  with 
the  mother.  But  if,  during  incubation,  the 
hen  leaves  her  neft  fo  long  as  to  cool  the 
eggs  a  few  degrees,  from  that  period  the 
powers  of  life  are  proportionably  diminifli- 
ed,  and  a  flop  is  put  to  the  growth  of  the 
chick ;  both  of  which,  if  the  eggs  have  not 
been  cooled  too  far,  are  recoverable  on  the 
return  of  the  hen,  and  that  genial  heat  they 
receive  frqm  her  body.     The  mother  is  fo 
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fcAiclKws  to  preferve  this  heat^  that  fh6  feU 
dom  iea^ves  her  neft  above  five  or  fix  mi*- 
nutes  in  the  day,  to  take  a  flender  repaft, 
aod  wh^n  ihe  difcove^s  the  motion  of  the 
chidxns  )n  the  eggs,  fhe  then  fits  fo  clofe,- 
that  even  the  fight bffood,-  though  ever  fo- 
moch  prefled  by  hunger,  can  fcarcady  pre-, 
vail  with  her  to  ftit  from  the  egga  for  three 
or  fbxir  days,  or  until  they  are  completely; 
batched.     But  if  ihe  abandons  her  neft  al- 
together, or  is  killed  by  accident,  then,  as 
the  eggs  cool,  the  powers  of  life  gradually 
decline,  till  they  are  at  lad  totally  abolifh* 
ed  by  the  death  of  the  chickens. 

^^.  This  generation  and  confumption  of 
heat  are  fo  wonderfully  balanced  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  while  in  healthy  notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  variation  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  differences  of  climate,  fea- 
foas,  fituations,  and  viciflitudes  of  the  wea- 
ther, that  an  opinion  has  been  entertained, 
that  the  living  body  pofTefles  a  power  of 
refifting,  for  a  certain  time,  any  addition  of 
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different  conftitutions ;  biit  feldom  ri/es  a* 
bove  98,  except,  ia  piorbid  ftatcs  bf  the 
body.  This  ftandard  point  of  heat  nature 
endeavours  to  adjuft  with  great  precifioo^ 
becaufe  every  deviation  irom  it  is  conftant't- 
ly  accompanied  with  a  proportionable  de- 
cline of  the  powers  of  lif(?.  To  accomplifh 
this  balance  of  heat  and  cold,  and,  of 
cortrfe,'  to  prevent  any  remarkable  change 
in  our  temperature,  various  adionsare,  by 
turn^,  excited  in  the  ^pdy  for  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  or  cold,'  and  for  that  degree  of 
either  which  beft  correiporidls  with  the  ex- 
ad  regulatioa  of  the'flatidaiird  heat;-  For 
the  adions  excited  4r\  fupport  of  this  in- 
difpenfible  law  in  the  ©economy,,  -will  al*» 
ways  be  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  vigour 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftimulus 
applied,  or  the  pfecife  manner  in  which 
our  fyftem  is  affeded  by  the  excefe  of  heat 
or  of  cold.  - 

85.  In  a  temperate  a.ir,   an   expreffion 
which  will  addiit  of  fome  latitude  with  re-* 
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gard  to  the  difference  of  conftitutiohs,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  ditferent  dimates,  thefe 
operations  are  carried  on  with  fo  much  eafe, 
that  we  do  not  perceive  the  fmalleft  fatigufe 
from  their  continued  a£tion.     On  the  con- 
trary,' our  ftrength   and  fpirits  are  good, 
ind  vrc  enjoy  an  alacrity  of  mind  and  body 
which  dccs^  not  accompany  the  extreme* 
of  heat   or  of  cdld  ;   becaufe,  in  the  one 
cafe,  the  refrigerating  power  of  the  air,  ^ 
gentle   perfpiration,    and   the   evaporation 
from  the  lungs  in  refpiration,  ate  fufficicnt 
for  carrying  off  that  furplus  of  heat  which 
would   otherwife  accumulate  in  the  body* 
But,  in  an  air  extremely  hot  or  cold,  a  cer-*' 
tain  degree  of  Yiolence  is  exerted  on  thd 
body,  and  the  fyftem  is  excited  to  fucli  ac-^ 
tions  as    correfpond  with  the  nature  of  the 
ftimulus,    which  may  be  fu  violent  as  evert 
to  exhauft  the  whole  powers  of  life  in  a 
very  little  time.     It  is  only  in  this  way  we 
can  take  any  tolerable  view  of  the  manner 
in  which   the  living  principle  occafionally 
exercifes  this  wonderful  power  of  refifting^ 
R  cr 
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or  rather  obTiating  the  effedte  of  fuqh  de- 
grees of  heat  or  cold  in  the  air  as  are  con- 
fiderably  above  or  below  that  temperature, 
which  ferves  as  a  balance  to  the  powers  of 
generating  heat,  when  this  procefs  is  not 
excited  by  any  violent  ftimulus,  but  is  car- 
ried on  with  eafe,  and  without  fatigue^  by 
the  natural  flimuli  of  thefyilem.  Although, 
therefore,  we  may  fay,  with  thofe  learned 
gentlemen,  that  the  living  body  is  endowed 
with  a  power  of  obviating,  for  a  certain 
time,  the  efieds  of  heat,  when  placed  in  a 
temperature  confiderably  above  its  own, 
yet  we  cannot  affent  to  the  opinion  that  it 
poffefles  a  power  of  refifting  that  known 
property  of  heat  by  which  the  excefs  of 
it,  in  every  heated  fubftance,  is  diffufed 
through  the  furrounding  bodies.  But  I  ima- 
gine the  faireft  method  of  deciding  this 
cafe,  would  be  to  take  a  view  of  the  effects 
of  the  external  application  of  heat  to, the 
body,  as  was  ptadifed  in  thefe  experi- 
ments ;  and,  in  this  way,  we  ihall  have  an 
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opportunity  of  making  fome  remarks  on 
the  principal  fads  which  attended  them. 

86.  The  application  of  heat  to  the  body 
never  fails  to  quicken  the  pulfe,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  perfpiration,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  it  applied,  whether  the  body  be 
expofed  to  a  dry  or  moift  air,  but  efpecial- 
]y  to  the  latter,  which  fo  remarkably  re- 
laxes the  folids,  and  particularly  the  fecre- 
tory  veiTels  of  the  (kin. 

87.  By  the  heart  and  arteries  being  thus 
ftimulated  to  a  more  frequent  and  vigorous 
repetition  of  their  motions,  there  is  an  un* 
ufual  produdion  of  heat  in  the  fluids,  from 
an  increafe  of  the  powers  by  which  it  is 
generated,  the  quantity  of  heat  extricated 
from  the  blood  correfponding  in  a  remark- 
able manner  with  the  velocity  and  force  of 
the  circulation.  For,  whether  the  circula- 
tion be  accelerated  by  exercife,  or  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  heat,  there  is  a  pro- 
portionable jroduftion  and  increafe  of  it ; 
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^nd,  were  it  perinitted  to  accqmulate,  would 
fooR  rife  confiderably  above  the  animal 
heat.  The  confequence  of  this  accumula- 
fioa  would  be  an  extinction  of  the  powers 
of  life,  and  of  the  fundions  depending  ofi 
then^ ;  for  life  can  anly  exift  for  a  (hprt 
fpace,  when  heated  to^any  rpn^arkable  de- 
gree above  its  natural  ftandard.  But  the 
fame  infinite  wifdom  which  created  and  a- 
pimated  our  machine,  has  inftituted  certain 
laws  or  regulations  in  the  oeconomy,  fo.r 
its^prefervation,  as  appears  moft  evident 
when  the  vafcular  fyftem  is  flimulated  in 
the  manner  above  fncntioned.^  For,  from 
the  increafed  motion  of  the  blood,  and  th^ 
relaxing  effedls  of  heat,  a  fweat  is  produ- 
ced, proportioned  to  the  caufe  exciting  it, 
which  contributes  cpnfiderably  towards  car- 
rying off  the  furplus  of  heat.  But,  as  Na- 
ture, while  the  body  is  in  health,  diminifhcs 
not  her  powcr§  in  fruitlefs  exertions,  np 
fweat  is  excited  till  the  body  is  heated  fome 
degrees  above  its  ufual  temperature,  cr  is 
raifed  to  what  may  be  called  the  fweating 
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point.  And  as  life  could  not  exifl;  any  con- 
0d€rable  time  under  a  farther  accumula- 
tion of  heat,  this  addition  to  the  ordinary 
quantity,  proves  a  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem, 
fufiicicnt  for  the  produdion  of  fweat,  which 
is  the  principal  means  employed  by  Nature 
to  carry  off  the  fupe|;abundant  quantity.  In 
this  way,  an  exa<a  balance  is  nearly  kept 
pp  between  the  generation  and  confump- 
tion  of  heat ;  for  the  refrigerating  efFeds  of 
perfpiration  muft  be  more  confiderable  than 
is  commonly  imagined,  fmce  it  appears 
from  the  calculation  and  authority  of  t\^o 
very  able  and  accurate  men  in  philofophi- 
cal  experiments  *,  that  800  degrees  of  heat 
are  neceflary  for  turning  water,  into  va- 
pour in  diftillation,  fuppofmg  the  whole  to 
be  in  an  adiive  ftate, 

88.  When  any  fubftance  is  expofed  to 
fuch  high  degrees  of  heat  as  were  yfed  in 

the 

•  Dr  Black  Prof.  chem.  univ.  Edin.  and  Dr  Irvin 
Prof,  ch'em.  univ.  Glaf. 
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the  above  experiments,  this  heat  muft  flow 
into  the  fubftance  with  a  velocity  propor- 
tioned to  the  conducing  power  of  the  me- 
dium and  the  capacity  of  the  body  for  re- 
ceiving it ;  confequently,  any  fubftance  of 
fo  loofe  and  fpungy  a  texture  as  the  human 
body,  muft  receive  heat,  conduced  by  £b 
rare  a  fluid  as  air,  in  a  very  flow  manner, 
efpecially  if  the  perfon  be  furrounded  with 
woollen  clothes,  which  are  very  bad  con- 
dudors  of  heat.  Befldes,  we  ought  to 
confider  the  great  bulk  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, which,  when  placed  in  air  heated  even 
to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  muft,  fuppo- 
fing  it  to  be  a  mafs  of  inanimate  matter, 
require  a  confidcrable  time  before  it  can  be 
heated  throughout  only  a  few  degrees  a- 
bove  its  natural  temperature ;  but,  as  an 
animated  body,  from  the  inftant  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  uncommon  warmth  to  its 
furface,  Nature  is  employed  in  counteradl- 
ing  the  effeSs  of  the  heat,  by  the  refrige- 
rating procefs  of  fweating,  and  the  confe- 

quen( 
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^ueflt  expenditure  of  beat  ia  the  formatioa 
of  vapoun 


89*  Wc  may  eftimatc  the  Toktility  of 
Buids  by  thcix  power  of  attrading  the  ele>- 
menc  of  £re  as  a  principle^  in  the  forma* 
,tioa  of  them  into  vapour.  How  fbon  does 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  cool  by 
by  the  ball  being  Jcept  wet  with  oauftic 
fpirit  of  ial  ammoniac^  or  vitriolic  aether  ? 
And  the  degree  of  cold  that  may  be  pro*- 
doced  in  thii  way  has  been  fufiiciently 
(howQ  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr 
Cullen  *•  It  i$  true  that  water,  which  I 
confider  as  ibmewhat  fimilar  to  the  matter 
of  peripiration,  is  much  left  volatile  than 
the  fluids  juft  mentioned*  As  it  attrads 
the  heat  from  the  air,  but  more  particular-' 
ly  from  the  body  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tad,  more  Ilowly,  it  is  longer  in  acquiring 
the  form  of  vapour.  Notwithftanding  its 
effeds  in  cooling  the  bodies  from  which  it 
is  evaporated  is  confiderable,  witnefs  the 

ice 

*  Phyfical  and  lite^rary  Eflayi,  voL  a.  p.  14S' 
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ice  fouod  in  the  mornitig  on  Imens  hung 
out  to  dry  during  the  night,  with  the  tenx-^ 
pcrature  of  the  air  at  40%  the  pradice  in 
cooling  wine  in  warm  countries,  by  hang- 
ing up  their  bottles  in  wet  clothes  to  the 
fun,  to  expede  the  evaporation^  the  cook- 
ing of  the  wine  going  on  in  proportion  to 
the  quickneis  with  which  its  heat  is  ab->- 
ilra^ed  by  the  vappur.  We  may  alfo  take 
notice  of  the  manufadures  of  ice  in  certain 
diftrifts  of  India,  where  the  thermometer 
was  never  known  to  fink  fo  low  as  the 
freezing  point*.  I  fhould  not  have  Infift- 
ed  fo  much  on  the  effe^s  of  evaporation^ 
had  I  not  confldered  it  as  a  material  cir^^ 
cumftance  in  examiwing  the  effc&s  of  heat- 
ed air  on  the  human  body,  which,  foonef 
or  later,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  it 
poflcfles,  produces,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  a  fweat,  and  confequent  evapo- 
ration from  every  part  of  the  body.  Not 
that  the  whole  of  the.  matter  perfpired  is 
turned  into  vapour  ;  it  is  only  fuch  a  por- 
tion 
♦  Philof.  Tranf.  voL  65,  p»  2ja. 
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tion  of  it  as  can  readily  abforb  the  necef- 

fary  quantity  of  heat  from  the  body  and 

external  air,  which  will  be  in  proportion  to 

the  degree  of  heat  they  poflefs,  the  reft 

running  in  drops  off  the  body,  or  is  abforb* 

cd  by  the  clothes,  part  of  which  is  after^ 

wards  evaporated  from  them  :  And  as  eve* 

ry  body  muft  become  colder,  from  whofe 

furface  an  evaporation  is  conftantly  kept 

up,  whatever  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  air 

may  be,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  the  living 

body  fhould  be  an  exception  ;  for»  were  it 

not  on  account  of  the  fource  of  internal 

heat   with  which  it  is  endowed,  it  would 

no  doubt  be  fubjcded  to  the  general  effed 

of  evaporation,  which  is  to  rob  all  bodies 

of  a  quantity  of  heat  proportioned  to  the 

degree  with  which  this  procefs  is  carried 

on. 

90.  When  the  air  is  of  that  particular 
temperature,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of 
other  operations  in  the  oeconomy,  is  juft 
Efficient  for  carrying  off  ilich  a  quantity 
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of  the  heat  generated  in  the  body,  that  the 
remainder  (hall  exaftly  fupport  the  animal 
heat,  we  fay  fuch  an  air  is  niild,  or  it  is 
temperate ;  becaufc  we  are  not  fenfible  of 
any  iroublefome  degree  of  heat  or  of  cold. 
This  precife  temperature  varies  in  different 
people,  according  to  the  climate,  age,  and 
conftitutidn  of  the  individual ;  but  at  what- 
ever point  of  the  thermometer  this  tempe- 
rature may  be,  if  it  rifes  or  falls  a  few  de- 
grees only,  we  then  complain  of  heat  or  of 
cold,  and  employ  various  ways  of  obviating 
their  difagreeable  effeds.  Though  the  heat 
be  much  below  the  temperature  of  our  bo- 
dies, we  feel  it  warm,  partly  from  that  fa- 
cility with  which  experience  teaches  us 
readily  to  compare  one  degree  of  heat  with 
another,  but  chiefly  from  an  inftantaneou? 
retention  of  part  of  the  heat  generated, 
which  ufed  to  be  carried  off  by  the  cooler 
air.  From  the  moment  this  commences, 
'  our  pulfe  begins  to  quicken,  a  more  free 
perfpiration  fucceeds;  and,  if  a  further 
accumulation  takes  place,a  fweat  is  brought 

on, 
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on,  plroportioned  to  the  ftimulus,  from  the 
cxcefs  of  heat.  In  fuch  a  fituaiion,  id 
rooms  accidentally  over- heated  by  fires,  or 
by  a  croud  of  people,  though  we  often  bear 
the  heat  for  fome  time  without  much  in- 
convenience, yet  if  we  remain  long  in  it, 
or  if  it  increafes,  it  never  fails  to  bring  on 
more  or  lefs  of  debility  and  languor,  as  was 
evidently  the  cafe  with  thofe  gentlemen 
formerly  mentioned,  who  fubmitted  them-- 
felves  to  fuch  high  degrees  of  heat.  They 
mention  this  circumftance,  as  well  as  a 
fhaking  of  their  hands,  and  other  fymp- 
toms,  all  tending  to  prove,  that,  during  the 
time  they  remained  in  thefe  heated  rooms, 
there  was  an  unufual  exertion  of  the  pow- 
ers of  life  in  obviating  the  effeds  of  heat, 
in  the  manner  already  explained  ;  which 
alfo  fliows  that  thefe  powers  are  limited, 
and  may  be  totally  exhaufted  by  an  over 
exertion  of  them,  occafioned  by  an  excefs 
of  ftimulus. 


91. 
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91.  Notwithftanding  the  meana  ufed  by 
ftaturc  for  the  exad  regulation  of  the  ani-^ 
mal  heat,  we  find,  that,  when  the  body  is 
cxpofed  to  fuch  an  high  temperature  of  the 
air,  as  (hall,  in  eight  or  ten  minutes,  quick- 
en the  pqlfe  to  double  its  ufual  number,  £0 
violent  and  rapid  a  circulation  muft  pro-» 
duce  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  cannot  be  al- 
together expended  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned  ;  of  courfe,  there  will  be  an  ac* 
cumulation  of  part  of  the  heat  generated. 
This,  according  to  the  accounts  given  us 
by  thofe  ingenious  gentlemen  Dodlors  Blag- 
den  and  Dobfon,  ralfed  the  thermometer 
feveral  degrees  above  the  ordinary  heat  of 
the  body  ;  for,  in  the  cafe  of  the  delicate 
young  man,  narrated  by  Dr  Dobfon  *,  after 
being  expofed  to  a  heat  of  224%  his  body 
raifed  the  thermometer  to  io2\  But  thefe 
few  degrees  above  97  or  98*  by  no  means 
indicate  the  full  quantity  of  heat  accumu* 
lated.     They  only  ihow  the  meafure  of 

fenfible 

*  Phikifoph.  Tranf.  voL  65.  p.  463. 
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(enfible  heat  acquired  by  the  blood,  but  not 
the  quantity  of  fire  abforbed  by  it  as  a  priiv. 
ciple,  under  which  form^  like  all  other  prin- 
fipJeSy  it  lofes  the  obvious  qualities  it  pof- 
ie/Ted  in  a  fepars^te  ftate  }  of  courfe,  it  give$ 
no  addition  of  heat  to  the  blood,  and  is 
therefore  faid  to  be  in  i  latent  or  quiefcent 
ftate.  But,  to  eftimate  the  quantity  undo: 
this  form,  correfponding  to  the  rife  of  a 
certain  number  of  degrees  of  meafuxable 
Iieat  in  the  blood,  would  require  a  feries  of 
nice  and  accurate  experiments,  wkich  my 
time  at  prefent  will  not  permit  me  to  enter 
upon*  Neither  am  I  very  folicitous  on  this 
head,  as  it  may  be  fufficieat,  for  a  further 
iUuftration  of  ray  fubje<a,  to  obferve,  witk 
that  very  accurate  philofopher  Dr  Black, 
in  his  excellent  courfe  of  Lectures  on  Che- 
yoaiftry,  that  the  fluidity  of  all  bodies  de- 
pends on  a  certain  portion  of  the  elemenr 
tary  fire,  which  they  hold  as  a  principle  in 
their  compofition,  and  confequently  is  not 
meafurable  by  the  thermometer  i  that  the 
quantity  varies  widely  in  difkrent  fluids^ 

but 
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but  in  the  fame  fluid  is,  ia  a  great  meafure^ 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  it  contains  in  an 
adive  ftate,  though  not  exadly  fo;  for,  as 
I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  no  fluid  that  I 
have  ever  yet  tried,  appears  to  rife  in  its 
temperaturefy  when  placed  in^afand  heat 
or  water  bath,  with  a  precife  regularity. 
The  increafe  of  the  fenfible  heat,  indicated 
by  the  thermometer  in  equal  times-,  varies 
a  little  almoft  in  every  obfervation.  This 
irregularity  in  heating  is  greater  in  fome 
fluids  than  in  others  ;  and  I  likewife  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  fame  irregularity  takes  place 
with  refped  to  the  quantity  of  fire  it  re- 
ceives as  a  principle.  Thus,  water  at  50** 
does  not  contain  fo  much  heat  in  a  latent 
ftate  as  that  whofe  temperature  is  raifed  to 
70* ;  and  fo  on  until  we  bring  it  to  boil, 
at  virhich  point  it  has  received  the  largeft 
quantity  of  heat,  as  a  principle,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  retaining.  It  then  begins  to  rife 
more  copioufly  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
^vhich  carries  ofi*  any  addition  of  heat  that 
may  be  thrown  into  it  after  it  arrives  at<  the 

boiling 
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boiling  point  of  21 2*.  But,  when  this 
water  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  placed 
on  the  ground,  as  it  imparts  its  excefs  of 
heat  to  the  air  and  furrounding  bodies,  and 
of  courfe  every  inftant  becomes  colder,  it 
alfo  gives  out  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
its  latent  heat,  which,  by  immediately  aflu- 
ming  the  form  of  adtive  meafurable  heat, 
in  fome  degree  keeps  up  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  by  fupplying  the  place  of  part 
of  the  fenfible  heat  carried  off. 

92.  From  thefe  fads,  it  is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive the  reafon  why  the  fame  quantity  of 
different  fluids,  contained  in  fimilar  veflels, 
and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  or 
cold,  rife  or  fall  in  their  temperature,  with 
very  different  celerities.  Water  heats  and 
cools  much  more  flowly  than  mercury. 
But  thefe  and  many  other  phenomena  Re- 
lative to  theliiftory  of  fire,  not  being  fo 
immediately  conneded  with  our  fubjed, 
I  ihall  only  farther  obferve,  that  the  rapid 
circulation   brought  on  by  the  ftimulus  of 

an 
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an  excefs  of  heat  in  the  abovq  experiments 
not  fubfiding  to  its  ufual  flandard  in  lefs 
than  two  hours,  and  the  perfons  on  whom 
the  experiments  were  made  nof  feeling  any 
difagreeable  fenfation  from  the  cold,  on  ex- 
pofmg  themfelves  to  the  air  cooled  fome 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  muft  be 
entirely  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  heat, 
both  in  a  fenfible  and  latent  ilate;  and,  aa 
the  air  is  but  a  flow  conductor,  efpecially 
when  our  bodies  are  covered  with  woolen 
clothes,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  excefs  of 
heat  is  very  gradually  carried  off.  Befides, 
as  it  efcapes  flowly,  the  latent  heat,  for  the  - 
reafons  already  mentioned,  breaking  out  in 
an  ajQive  ftate,  muft  fomewhat  retard  the 
cooling  of  the  body,  which  is  further  im- 
peded by  the  brifknefs  of  the  circulation. 
For,  although  its  velocity  is  obferved  on 
fuch  occafions  fenfibly  to  decreafe  every  two 
or  three  minutes ;  yet,  in  proportion  to  its 
deviation  from  the  ufual  ftandard  of  the 
perfon,  in  point  of  quicknefs,  there  will  be 
a  proportional  generation  of  heat  in  the 
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blood  above  its  natural  quantity,  in  (6  far 
as  this  may  depend  on  the  ftate  of  circula- 
tion for  its  produdlion. 

93,  The  frequent  colds  which  have  beeii 
caught  by  people  who  have  been  over-heat-^, 
ed  by  exercife,  reoiaining  for  a  confider- 
able  time  in  warm  rooms,  drinking  freely 
of  warm  punch,  or  other  exhilarating  li- 
quors, and  afterwards  expofed  themfelvea 
to  the  air  in  cold  weather,  have  very,pro- 
pcrly  created  a  general  precaution  againft 
the  bad  eflFeds  of  cold  air  on  fuch  occafions^ 
Mod  people  are,  from  experience,  fatisfied 
that,  if  they  could  be  fpeedily  xjioved,  with- 
out lofing  much  of  the  heat  they  have  ac- 
quired, to  their  houfes,  where  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  cooling  gradually 
to  their  natural  ftandard,  the  danger  of  a 
catarrh  would  be  obviated.  This  end  they 
endeavour  to  accomplifh  by  an  addition  of 
warm  clothes,  getting  into  carriages,  fedan 
chairs,  or  by  walking  brifkly  home,  wherd 
warm  pediluvia,  &c,  are  alfo  of  ufe  j  by 
T  which* 
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which  means,  the  heat  of  their  bodite  bcbg 
in  a  great  meafure  preferved,  they  are  more 
ready  to  efcape  with  impunity.  For,  by 
whatever  means  the  pulfe  is  quickened,  and 
the  body  heated  beyond  what  is  natural  to 
the  conftitulion,  during  the  time  they  re- 
main in  this  (late,  there  is  a  proportional 
exertion  of  the  powers  of  Kfe  above  what 
is  commonly  exptndtd  in  cooler  conditions 
of  the  body  ;  the  confequtnce  of  which  is|  ^ 
that  the  excefs  of  heat  being  carftecJ  otf, 
more  or  Icfs  of  languor  fucceeds,  ubtil  the 
ftrength  is  recovered  by  rtft  or  fome  cordi- 
al drihk.  For,  after  the  body  has  been 
kept  unufiially  warm  for  fome  time,  if  cool- 
ed fuddtnly,  the  circulation  and  heat  are 
apt  to  fa)l  below  what  may  be  called  par. 
In  fuch  a  fituation,  our  fyftem  not  being  fo 
capable,  as  at  other  times,  of  refilling  the 
effedls  of  cold  air ;  fuch  a  m6rl)id  affedtioci 
of  the  body  takes  place,  as  ufually  precede!^ 
the  acceffion  of  a  catarrh.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  method  to  be  the  beft,  for  the; 
prevention  of  colds  in  perfons  over-heated, 

which- 
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which  iball  mcA  effedualiy  provide  ^gainft 
their  cooling  too  fuddenly,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength 
in  the  circqUuon  until  the  body  recovers 
itBNdiminiihed  powers,  and  returns  to  the 
Hate  it  pofTefled  before  it  was  over-heated* 
But,  when  the  heat  is  £0  gieatly  increaie4 
as  to  raife  the  puHe  nearly  to  double  its  Ur 
foal  QUBiber  of  beats  in  a  minute,  as  waf 
the  cafe  with  thofe  perfons^  who  rubje^e4 
themfdves  for  (omc  time  to  fuch  high  4e^ 
grees  of  heat,  there  can  bc[Uttle  or  no  dao*^ 
gcr  of  a  catarrh  vn  walking  home,  even  to 
a  confiderable  diftance,  in  the  fevereft  frofi  j 
efpecially  if  unaccompanied  with  much 
wind,  or  a  fall  of  fnow*  But*  in  fo  ftill  an 
air  as  commonly  attends  intenfe  froft,  there 
is  little  hazard  of  fo  great  an  excefs  of  heat 
being  foon  carried  off  j  and  as  every  con- 
fiderable deviation  from  the  ftandard  heat 
b  always  at^nded  with  more  or  Icfs  Unea-^ 
fme&,  the  copl  air,  when  one  is  fo  much 
i?EV€r-heat0d  a?  thofe  gentlemen  were;  muft' 

rather-. 
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rather  be  agreeable  and  rcfrefhing  than  oi 
therwife. 


94.  From  this  view  of  the  effefts  6f  heat 
applied  to  the  body,  or  accumulated  ki  it„ 
by  an  accelerated  circulation,  it  is  eaify  to 
comprehend  the  reafon  why,  in  feverSj^ 
when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  much  increa- 
fed,  the  powers  of  life  are  thereby  greatly 
diminiflied.  The  heat  at  this  time  has  un- 
doubtedly a  greater  effe£t  than  ufual,  froni 
the  general  deWltty  of  the  body,  occafioned 
by  the  long  continued  adion  of  the  caiufe 
pf  the  difeafe,   &c. 

95.  In  fupport  of  the  fame  law  in  the 
fyftem,  by  which  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 
muft  be  maintained,  and  no  more,  the  living 
body  is  endowed  with  a  power  alfo  of  re- 
iifting  the  efEeds  of  cold  to  a  cenain  degree. 
We  can  live  a  confiderable  time  in  an  air 
cooled  greatly  below  the  freezing  point, 
without  injury  to  the  body,  or  the  fmalFeft 
^ccreafe  of  its  ftandard  heat. 

96* 
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9&  'VVhcn  the  papers  containing  expe- 
riments and  obfcrvations  in  heated  rooms 
wetc  prefented  to^  the  Royal  Society,  in 
which  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  living  body 
poflefled  a  power  of  refifting  heat,  or  of 
deftroying  it,  when  placed  in  an  air  greatly 
abbve  its  own  temperature,  Mr  John 
Hunter  of  London,  whofe  literary  purfuits 
have  contributed  fo  •  confiderably  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  knowledge,  recollec- 
ted fpme  experiments  made  by  bimfelf  inf 
the  year  1766,  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  queftiony.  whether  an  animal  could  re- 
tain life  after  it  was  frozen,  as  had  been 
confidently,  but  falfely,  aflerted  with  re- 
gard to  fiflie&and  fnakes ;  and,  recalling  to 
bis  remembrance  certain  circumftances  at* 
tending  thefe  experiments,  he  imagined 
that  he  difcovered  an  oppofite  power  in  a- 
nimals,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  refift-. 
ing  any  external  cold  applied  to  them  while. 
aUve,  by  generating  within  themfelves.a-' 
degree  of  beat  fuflScient  to  counterad  the 
eflefks  of  cold;    The  dormice,  carp,  and  o- 
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thtr  anlmalsi  fu^jed^ed  by  hm  to  tbe  fievere 
cold  of  a  freezing  mixturei  mamtained,  for 
a  confiderable  tinae,  a  quantity  of  beat  fuf- 
ficient  for  tbe  coatiauance  of  life.  Tlicy 
ivere  at  laft  frozen.  But  thefe  experimemi 
were  always  attended  with  tbe  complete 
death  of  the  animals.  The  great  variety 
of  temperature  which  the  more  imperfed 
animals  are  capable  of  bearing  muft  eontri« 
bute  confiderably  towards  the  (Irong  r^ten^* 
tion  of  life  they  poffefe  in  Vtry  low  degrees 
of  beat.  On  wliich  occafioni,  when  they 
find  their  powers  begm  to  fail,  and  their 
toqpid  fiate  to  advance  by  the  gradual  ap-^ 
proach  of  the  winter's  cold,  they,  from  in- 
ftin€i:,  crawl  iato  holes  in  the  ^uth,  cervices 
of  rocks,  hollow  trees,  or  coil  them&lvM  up 
under  dried  leaves,  by  which  they  are  flicl- 
tercd  from  the  feverity  of  the  froft.  But, 
even  in  this  weak  ftate,  when  their  powera 
arc  greatly  diminiflied,  they  generate  in 
theihfelveaa  quantity  of  heat,  which  a1* 
thatki^^nalJ,  yet  hring  conduit^  appeals  to 
te  ftifficient  for.  arreftiiig,  as  it  w^re,  tl>tf 
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priocfple  of  life,  and!  coiintera^iiftg  the  cf-* 
feds  of  the  external  cold,  until  the  return* 
ing  ^rantith  of  the  fptmg  gradually  removes 
their  torpidity,  titiditicfeaf^js  their  vhal  and 
animal  powers,  ^his  is,  no  doubt,  the  ef- 
fc€t  of  the  flow  application  of  cold  to  the 
bodies  of  all  anifeals  fubjeded  to  torpidity 
in  the  winter.  B&t,  ^hen  a  levere  cold  is 
(bddienty  applied,  as  in  the  ahore  experi- 
ments, the  great  force  of  the  ftimulus  on 
the  fyftem  excites,  for  fome  time,  the  moft 
violent  agitations,  which  increafe  the  inter- 
nal heat  of  all  animals ;  for,  fuch  as  paf^ 
fively  fubmit  to  the  cold  ate  fooner  frozen 
than  chofe  who  ftruggle  againft  its  iadion 
with  a  fteady  and  vehement  adion  of  their 
bodies.  But,  at  laft,  when  much  weakened 
by  the  continued  exertion  of  their  powers, 
their  motions  become  more  and  more  Ian*- 
guid,  the  internal  generation  of  heat  leflens 
with  the  diminution  of  their  ftrength,  an3 
the  quantity  of  heat  conduded  from  them 
being  ftill  confiderable,  and  in  jproportioii 
to  the  cold  of  the  freezing  mixture  and' the* 
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remauiiag  beat  in  their  hodicsj  that  genial 
warmth^  which  muft  always  accompany  the 
exertioi^  of  the  principle  of  life,  continu- 
ing to  decreafe,  jboth  are  in  the  «nd  com-^ 
pletely  exhaufted.  This,  I  imagine,  is  near- 
ly the  truth  with  regard  to  tipe  opef^iion 
of  cold  on  animal  bodies^  which  is  farther 
illuftrated  by  what  1  formerly  remarked 
.  concerning  the  powers  of  the  living  body 
.  in  refitting  the  effeds.pf  heat.  But  I  am 
far  from  fuppofing  that  the  fubjed  i^  ex- 
haufted;- for,  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  bein^  fo  little  known,  it  ia  highly 
probable,  that  the  firm,  and  fteady  reten- 
tion of  life,^  in  animals  expofed  to  intenfe 
cold,  may  partly  be  owing  to  fome  other 
caufe  with  which  we  are  ftill  unacquaint- 
ed. 

97.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  cold 

on  the  more  perfect  animals,  and  efpecially 

On  the  human  fpecies,  ajl  of  them  have  the 

power  of  refifting,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 

^effefis  of  cold.     When  the  human,  bojdy  is 
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a£ted  upon  by  any  air  cooled  feveral  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  it  ftili  preferves 
its  temperature.  In  this,  it  is  aflifted  by  a 
diminifhed  perfpiration,  which  increafes  the 
internal  heat,  and  by  the  ftimulating  pro- 
perty of  the  cold  when  accompanied  with 
exercife.  However,  when  a  perfon  is  long 
expofed,  without  motion,  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  cold,  the  natural  warmth  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nofe,  the  ears,  &c.  will  be  di- 
minifhed, and  the  powers  of  life  and  adtion 
in  them  keeping  pace  with  this  diminution, 
the  cold,  at  laft,  arrives  at  that  point  which 
muft  terminate  in  the  extindion  of  life  in 
thofe  ,parts.  But,  as  the  great  fource  of  life, 
fenfation,  and  motion,  originates  from  the 
brain,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal  marrow,  the 
complete  death  of  the  body  will  not  hap- 
pen until  thefe  are  likewife  cooled  below 
the  natural  ftandard.  Or,  what  I  rather 
fuppofe  muft  take  place  on  fuch  occafions, 
as  the  natural  warmth  of  the  extremities  and 
other  parts  decreafes,  the  great  principle  of  £ 
Hfe,  inherent  in  the  brain,  cerebellum,,  and 
U  fpinal 
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fpinal  marrow,  will  be  proportions^bly  weak- 
ened, and  this  diminution  of  ftrength  wiU 
go  on  nearly  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  body  fo  cooled,  (parag.  i8*  and 
19,)  until  the  principle  of  life  is  totally  a- 
boliflied.  This  probably  happens  before  the 
brain,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal  marrow,  are 
cooled  much  below  their  natural  tempera- 
ture. After  which,  the  body  having  loft, 
wuh  the  vital  principle,  all  power  of  refift- 
ing  the  efleds  of  cold,  it  will  as  foon  as  any- 
other  dead  matter  of  equal  warmth,  bulk,, 
and  folidity,  affume  the  temperature  of  the 
circumambient  air. 

.  g8.  It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that 
when  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  a  part  of 
it,  is  cooled  confiderably  below  its  ftandard 
heat,  at  that  inftant  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
powers  of  the  principle  of  life  commences, 
anjfl  proceeds  till  they  are  totally  extinguifli- 
ed*  But,  if  we  feize  the  opportunity  before 
the  complete  death  of  the  body,  or  any  of 
uts  p^rtSy  and  at  a  time  when  the  living 
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jprinclple  is  (lill  capable  of  being  ftimulated 
into  adion,  we  may,  by  the  gradual  and 
flow  reftoration  of  its  natural  heat,  recover 
the  parts,  apparently  dead,  to  their  former 
healthy  condition.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  pow* 
ers  of  life  and  the  heat  of  the  body  feem 
to  keep  pace  with  each  other.  The  for- 
mer may  be  flowly  recovered  by  a  gradual 
admiffion  of  heat.  But,  if  this  balance  be 
fuddenly  deftroyed  by  an  indifcreet  appli- 
cation of  a  difproportionable  quantity  of 
heat,  the  living  principle  will  be  fo  ftrongly 
excited  into  aftion,  as  to  exhauft  its  pow* 
ers,  and  may  occafion  death  before  that 
rayfterious  operation  in  the  oeconomy  can 
take  place,  by  which  it  increafes  in  quantity 
and  in  power,  as  happens  when  the  heat 
thrown  in  is  more  exadly  proportioned  to 
the  diminifhed  powers  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple. It  is  alfo  evident,  from  the  lame 
fads,  that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  notbn-. 
ly  cherifhes  and  fupports  tlie  powers  of  the  , 
living  principle,  but  is  likewife  a  chief  caulp 
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of  that  union  which  fubfifts  between  it  and 
the  body. 

99*  From  the  preceding  paragraphs  will 
appear  the  neceflity  of  regulating  the  heat 
of  the  body,  in  the  cure  of  certain  difeafes^ 
to  that  (landard  eftablifhed  by  nature,  and 
which  fo  invariably  accompanies  a  ftate  of 
health,  by  fuch  means  as  may  beft  fuit  the 
degree  of  ftrength  poffefled  by  the  living 
principle.  In  feeble  dates  of  the  body,  a 
certain  balance  muft  be  kept  up  between 
the  ftrength  of  the  adions  of  life,  and  the 
languid  condition  of  the  living  principle  ; 
for,  if  thefe  vital  motions  are,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  excited  with  violence  by  ftrong  fti- 
muli  fuddenly  applied,  this  balance  is  de- 
ftroyed,  the  powers  of  life  are  exhauftetl 
by  thefe  vehement  motions,  and  death  «i- 
fues.  But,  if  the  adlions  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  &c.  are  brought  on  flowly,  and  by 
fuch  gentle  means  as  beft  correfpond  with 
the  low  ftate  of  the  living  principle,  they 
\  will,  in  certain  cafes,  gradually  gather 
'     ^  ftrength/' 
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ftrength,  until  vigour,  is  reftored  to  the  fy- 
ftem. 


loo.  Notwithftanding  what  bad  been 
iaid  concerning  this  heat,  which  nature 
feems  fo  ftrongly  inclined  to  regulate  with 
precifion,  yet  we  find,  that  the  African, 
from  habit,  can  bear  with  eafe,  nay  even 
with  indulgence,  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as 
ihe  Greenlander  would  be  ready  to  fink 
under :  But  the  Greenlander,  from  the 
fame  caufe,  can  endure,  without  the  fmall- 
eft  inconvenience,  fuch  intenfe  cold  as 
would  chill  and  benumb  the  inhabitant  of 
the  torrid  zone,  fo  as  to  endanger  his  exift- 
ence.  Indeed,  people  who  move  from 
their  native  foil  to  diftant  climates,  are 
more  liable  to  the  difagreeable  effeds  of 
the  excefs  of  heat  and  of  cold,  and  to  thjs 
difeafes  that  refult  from  them,  than  the  na- 
tives. On  fuch  occafions,  the  exercife  gi- 
ven to  the  living  principle,  in  maintaining 
the  ftandard  point  of  heat,  is  always  at- 
tended with  an  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  bo-* 
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dy,  and  a  ftrong  dcfirc  to  remove  it  as  far 
as  in  our  power.  It  is  generally  obferved, 
that,  when  either  of  thefe  two  ftimuli  a<St 
remarkably  on  our  fyftem  during  the  night, 
our  reft  is  difturbed :  For  every  one  knows, 
that,  if  a  perfon  in  winter  goes  to  bed  with 
his  legs  and  feet  cooled  but  a  few  degrees 
below  the  animal  heat,  he  cannot  poffibly 
get  into  a  found  fleep,  until,  from  the  con*- 
finement  of  the  heat  of  his  body  by  the 
bed-clothes,  his  natural  warmth  returns. 
And  if,  in  fummer,  or  at  any  other  time, 
whilft  we  are  in  bed,  fuch  a  degree  of  heat 
fhall  arife  in  our  body,  as  excites  the  powers 
of  life  in  any  remarkable  manner  to  refift 
its  effedls,  it  then,  for  the  moft  part,  proves 
fuch  a  difagreeable  ftimulus  as  to  deprive 
us  of  reft,  until,  by  expofing  part  of  our 
body  to  the  air,  or  getting  out  of  bed,  this 

acf umulation  of  heat  is  taken  off*. 

« 

101. 

V*  On  the  26th  June  1782,  I  was  called  out,  at  one 

o'clock  jfi  the  morning,  to  vifit  a^  gentleman's  child  a« 

^  bout 
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loi.  In  warm  climates,  we  endeavour^ 

by  cool   air,   cool  drink,  acid  fruits,  and  a 

variety  of  contrivances,  to  reduce  the  tem-^ 

perature  of  the  air,  or  of  our  bodies,  fuch 

as  light  thin  dreffes,  of  linen,  cotton,   and 

filJc,  open  and  oppofite  windows  and  doors, 

jaloufees,  piazzas,  &c.     In  fuch  fituationSi 

violent   exercife  and   high  living  are  dan-* 

gerous  and  hurtful  to  the  conftitution.     In 

the  cold  and  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 

we  are  prompted  and  even  neceflitatcd,  for 

the  fame  end  of  regulating  our  internal 

heat, 

bout  fcvcn  weeks  old,  fuppofed  to  be  dying  of  a  fpaf- 
modic  afthma^  but,  knowing  that  the  thermometer 
ih>od  at  76'',  and  obferving  the  chiltfs  night-drefs  and 
iltuation  to  be  a  great  deal  too  wann,  I  judged  the  heat 
alone  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  debilitated  ftate,  and  of  the 
confiderable  difficulty  in  breathing  he  then  fuffered. 
Nor  was  I  wrong  in  my  conjeftm-e ;  for,  by  dreffing 
the  child  m  a  lighter  manner,  and  expofing  him  to  k 
cooler  air,  with  a  fheet  only  as  a  covering  when  in  bed^ 
the  wheezing,  panting,  and  afthma  gradually  went  off, 
and  never  returned.  On  fuch  occaiions,  after  the  chil- . , 
dren  had,  in  fome  degree,  recovered  from  their  debSi- 
tatcd  ftate,  I  have  found  the  wafliing  them  with  cpli 
water  of  great  ufe  in  fpeedily  reftoring  their  powers. 
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heat,  to  have  recourfe  to  warm  drefles  of 
woollen  cloth  and  furs,  to  fleep  between 
feather  beds,  and  the  houfes  in  thefe  re- 
gions are  kept  conftantly  warm  by  fires  or 
flues.  A  more  free  ufe  of  animal  diet  and 
ftrong  liquors  is  indulged  in  with  impunity^ 
and  exercifes  in  the  field  and  otherwifc 
are  not  only  ufeful  but  neceflfary  for  all 
ranks  of  people.  But  if,  in  both  cafes,  the 
principle  of  life  is  under  the  neceflity  of 
exerting  its  powers  in  fupport  of  this  law 
in  the  fyftem,  by  which  a  fixed  uniform 
point  of  heat  is  endeavoured  to  be  kept  up 
in  it,  then  we  muft  conclude  that  climate 
to  be  beft  fuited,  not  only  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  but  for  raifing  and  fupport- 
ing  the  mental  faculties  in  the  utmoft  ex- 
tent of  their  powers,  where  the  quantity 
of  heat  generated,  and  that  of  its  confump- 
tion^  ihall,  by  a  certain  temperature  of  the 
air,  be  fo  balanced  as  to  give  the  leaft  ex- 
■  ^rcife  to  the  living  principle  in  refilling  the 
jnf  ce^afe  or  diminutiojpi  of  heat,  to  which 

*        • 
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there  miift  be  a  tendency  in  warmer  oif 
colder  fituations. 

102.  This  fad  is  illuftrated  in  the  moft 
](atisfadory  manner,  by  the  learned  and  in- 
genious Dr  Robertfon,  in  his  excellent  hif- 
tory  of  America,  where,  in  taking  a  view 
of  the  efieds  of  climate  on  the  human  bo- 
dy, he«  with  his  ufual  judgment  and  faga- 
city,  obferves,  ^  In  contemplating  the  inha- 

*  bitants  of  a  country  fo  widely  extended 
^  as  America,  great  attention  fhould  be  paid 

*  to  the  diverfity  of  climates  under  which 

*  they  arc  placed.     The  provinces  of  Ame- 

*  rica  are  of  fuch  different  temperament, 

*  that  this  alone  is  fufBcient  to  conflitute  a 

*  diftin^on  between  their  inhabitants.     In 

*  every  part  of  the  earth  where  man  exifts, 

*  the  power  of  climate  operates  with  dcci- 

*  five  influence  upon  his  condition  and  cha- 

*  raden      In   thofe  countries  which  ap- 

*  proach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  ot 

^  cold,  this  influence  is  fo  confpicuOus  as  to  -  « 

*  ftrike  every  eye.    Whether  we  confiieylr  ' 

X  *  man 
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^Tnan  merely*  as  an  animal,  or  as  a  being* 
endowed  with  nitional  powers,  which  fit 
him  for  adivity  and  fpeculation,  we  fliall 
find  that  he  has  uniformly  attained  the 
greateft  perfedion,  of  which  his  nature  id 
capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe.  There  his  conftitution  is  moft  vi- 
gorous, his  organs  moft  acute,  and  his 
form  moft  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  pof- 
fefles  a  fuperior  extent  of  capacity,  great- 
er fertility  of  imagination,-  more  enterpri- 
fing  courage,  and  a  fenfibility  of  heart 
which  gives  birth  to  paflions  not  only  ar- 
dent but  perfeveiing.  lit  thib  favourite 
fituation  he  has  difplayed  the  utmoft  ef- 
fects of  his  genius,  in  literature,  in  poli- 
cy, in  commeite,  war,  and  in  all  the  arts 
which  improve  and  embellifh  life. 
^  This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is 
felt  moft  fenfibly  by  rude  nations,  and 
produces  greater  effe£ls  than  in  focieties 
mbre  highly  polifhed.  The  talents  of 
civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in 
teo^ering  their  condition  more  comfort- 
*-    ■  *  able  ; 
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*  able  J  and,-  by  their  ingenuity  and  inven- 

*  tions,  they  can  in  a  great  meafure  iiipply 

*  the  defeds,  and  guard  againft  the  incon- 
/  veni^nce,   of  any,  climate.     But  the  im- 

*  provident  f^ivage  is  affeded  by  every  cir- 

*  cuniftance  peculiar  to  his  fituation.     He 

*  takes  no  prefcaution  cither  to  mitigate  or 

*  improve  it.  Like  a  plant,  or  an  animal, 
'  he  is  formed  by  the  climate  under  which 

*  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the  full  force  of 

*  its  influence  *.'  In  the  fucceeding  pages, 
this  elegant  writer  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
although  moral  and  political  caufes,  with 
certain  habits  and  cuftoms  derived  from 
them,  have  wonderful  effeds  in  forming 
the  difpolitions  and  charaders  of  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  of  nations  ;  yet  that  the 
influence  of  climate  is  more  univerfal  on 
the  inhabitants  of  rude  nations,  unac- 
quainted or  unpradifed  in  the  arts  of  ob- 
viating its  eflTeds,  which,  in  many  fituations, 
may  be  in  a  great  meafure  eff'eded.  •  He 

dnrides 
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divides  the  natives  of  America  into  twQ 
diftindt  clafles ;  the  one  inhabits  the  tem- 
perate, the  other  the  torrid  zones,  on  both 
fides  of  the  line.     He  fays,  that  the  human 
fpecies  in  the  former  appears  manifeilly 
more  pcrfedt :  That  the  natives  are  more 
robuft,  more  intelligent,  more  afiive,  and 
more  courageous.     They   poflefs,   in   the 
moft  eminent  degree,  that  force  of  mind 
and  love  of  independence,  which  "are  re-    . 
garded  as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his 
favage  ftate.     Thefe   natives   accordingly,    • 
though   furrounded   for   feveral   centmies 
part   by  poliihed  and  hoftile  nations,  have   ^ 
hitherto  maintained  in  a  great  degree  their 
freedom  and  independence  :  But  the  other 
clafs,  from  the  debility  of  their  mind  and 
body,  their  inactivity,  v^ant  of  courage,  and 
of' that  independence  which  charadlerifes   . 
thofe  living  in  the  more  temperate  climates, 
have  become  fo  dependent  as  to  be4n  fome 
meaijire  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  thofe  na- 
tions, wht),  for  the  fake  of  mines  and  com- 
J         .'^  •.  merce. 
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merce,  have  taken  pofleffion  of  their  terri- 
tories. * 


105.  In  this  fcdion  we  have  hitherto 
teen  contemplating  that  wonderful  law  in 
our  /yftem  by  which  a  certain  degree  of 
lieat  is,  at  all  times  andfeafons,  endeavour- 
ed to  be  maintained  in  the  body.  On  this 
equality  of  heat,  the  free  exercife  of  the 
powers  of  a£tion  in  every  part,  aiid  to  the 
utmoft  extent  in  which  they  are  capable  of 
being  exerted,  feem  chiefly  to  depend.  We 
have  alfo  obferved,  thit,  in  the  various  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  fituation,  with  regard  to  the  o* 
peration  of  heat  or  of  cold  upon  the  body, 
this  conftant  and  uniform  regulation  of  the 
animal  heat  is  carried  on  by  the  powers  of 
the  principle  of  life.  That  the  expence  of 
this  vital  principle  in  exciting  fuch  adHons 
as  may  bell  cbunterad  the  eSc&s  of  heat  or 
of  cold  on  the  body,  muft  always  corre- 
^ond  with  their  excefs,  their  time  of  ^p-  • 
plication,  and  the  habit  of  the  perfon  to  a 
particular  temperature.     But,  in  all  cafes 
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where  the  exadl  balance  between  the  geae- 
ration  and  confumption  of  heat  is  not  car- 
ried on,  there  muft  be  a  proportionable  de- 
bility brought  on  the  fyftem,  froin  the  wafte 
of  our  powers  in  fupport  of.  the  abovp  re- 
gulation, which  may  have  other  ei^eds  on 
the  health  of  .the  perfon  th?in  thofe  men- 
tioned .  in  this  fe£tion.  For  ^  debility  is  al- 
ways, attended  with  fuch  a  proportional  inr 
^r^afed  .irritability  as  induced  th^  learned 
M.  de  Haller  to  cpnfid^r  thefe  wor4s  as 
fyaommpus,  unlefs  the  dcbili;ty  arifes  from 
a  paralytic  affe£fcion  ;  and,  we  may  reafpn^ 
^bly  fuppofe  othc;r  alterations  to  take  place 
in  the  oeconomy,  from  a  ppnury  of  the 
powers  pf  adion,  which  mv^ft  vary  in  dif- 

.  ferent  people,  according  as  they  may  be 
expofed,  for  any  oonfiderable  time^  to  an 
oxcefs  of  heat  or  of  cold.  ^I^rom-  this  laft 
f  ircumftance,  they  muft  be  futye^ed  to  fuch 
complaints  as  are  the  confcquence  of  a  di- 
mitii/hed  perfpiration  and  lai^guid  circula- 
tion in  the  extreme  veflels,  ^bich.  condi- 

.  tions  in  the  body  being,  conjoined  tp  our 

living 
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living  on  putrid  or  fait  provifions,  and 
breathing  a  foul  and  confined  air,  I  confi- 
der  as  the  moft  adive  caufes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  true  fcurvv. 

104.  On  the  other  hand,  when  debility 
arifes  from  the  long  application  of  an  excefs 
of  heat,  as  happens  to  Europeans  for  fome 
time  after  their  arrival  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries between  the  tropics,  or  until  nature 
has,  by  degrees,  accommodated  herfelf  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  fuch  changes  muft 
take  place  in  the  fyftem  as  will  expofe  the 
per/on  to  thofe  difeafes  which  are  known 
to  arife  from  an  excefs  of  heat  and  an  ac- 
celerated circulation.  Thefe  have  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  relax  the  folids,  to  pro- 
duce a  redundant  quantity  of  bile,  and  to 
increafe  the  putrefcency  of  our  fluids,  with 
fuch  other  alterations  in  the  fyftem  as  are 
capable  of  producing  bilious  and  other  fe- 
vers, as  fhall  afterwards  be  more  particu- 
briy  obferved. 

SECTION 
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S  E  C  T  I  ON     IV. 


OF    FfiVERS    IK   GENERAL^ 


105.  A  ^  fevers,  and  their  confequeqces^ 
-iTX  conftituce  by  much  the  greateft 
part  of  the  difeafes  of  mankind,  every  at- 
tempt towards  a  farther  inveftigation  of  the 
nature  and  caufe  of  them,  when  profecuted 
with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,  muft  be  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  This  fubjedl  has  cm- 
ployed  the  pens  of  fo  many  ingenious  and 
learned  men,  from  the  age  of  Hippocrates 
to  tte  prefent  time,  that,  to  offer  any  thing 
farther  on  this  head  may  have  the  appear*- 
ance  of  a  difapprobation  of  their  theories 
and  do6:rines  concerning  the  caufe  of  fever. 
This  charge  is  the  grcateft  difficulty  I  have 
to  encounter.  On  which  account  I  fhall 
f^  proceed 
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proceed  with  the  utmoft  caution  on  thit 
fttbjedi,  which  h  fo  much  involved  in  ob- 
fcurity.      For  phyficians  have  not  given 
that  attention  to  the  internal  oeconomy  of 
our  fyftem  which  the  importance  of  the 
fubjed  required.     Hence  our  progrefs  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  fp  neceflary  for 
comprehending  the  operation  of  the  caufes 
of  difeafes  on  the  body,  has  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  the  other  improvements  in 
medicine.    We  remain,  at  this  day,  in  great 
ignorance  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  partly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjeft,  but 
chiejfiy  to  thofe  ingenious  hypothefes  and 
fubtile  theories  of  authors,  which  are  fo 
apt  to  pleafe  and  bewilder  the  imagination. 
If  we  would  add  any  thing  to  the  little  we 
know  of  this  interefting  fiibjed,  it  muft  be 
by  a  faithful  record  of  fads  and  obfervar 
tions.     This,  fortunately  for  the   prefent 
publication,  does  not  require  fo  much  ge- 
nius as  accuracy  and  candour  in  the  rela- 
tion of  fafts.     Confcious  of  my  ins^bility 
to  difcufs  thefe  particulars  as  the  importance 
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^f  them  demand,  I  have,  upon  the  whole, 
'  abridged  my  refle<9;ions,  and  omitted  fome 
fa£ts  of  a  doubtful  nature,  until  farther  ex- 
*periments  and  obfervations  (hall  confirm 
their  exiftence  in  the  ©economy.  But  to 
compcnfate,  in  fome  meafure,  this  penury 
of  principles, .  the  hi  (lory  of  the  difeafes 
themfelves,  and  of  fome  particular  cafes, 
may  ferve  as  fo  many  experiments  towards 
an  inveftigation  of  the  real  nature  and  cauie 
of  them.  In  this  way  we  hope  for  fome 
fuccefs  in  our  attempt  to  explain  the  gene- 
ral caufes  of  fevers,  which  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  following  heads:  i.  Ex- 
cefs  of  cold*  2,  Excefs  of  heat.  3.  Mirlli 
iniafma.  This  laft  is  ofcen  conjoined  with 
the  Xwo  former,  but  more  efpecially  with 
excefs  of  heat,  in  the  production  of  fevers. 
:4.  Human  contagion-  5.  Specific  conta- 
gion. The  three  laft  have  t^fieir  virulence 
heightened  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  moifture  which  have  accompanied 
their  produftion  or  fubfifted  during  their 
a<3;ion  on  the  body. 

106. 
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106.  The  remote  or  predifponing,  aad 
the  occafional  caufes  of  fevers,   have  been 
amply  treated  of  by  almoft  every  author 
who  has  written  on  fevers,  and  by  feveral 
of  them  in  a  mod   fatisfaftory   manner. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  proximate  caufe,  or 
the  nature  of  that  particular  ilimulus,  by 
which  the  acceflion  of  a  fever  is  brought 
on,  thefe  authors  have  not  been  fo  explicit. 
Many  who  have  eminently  diftinguiflied 
themfelves,  as  well  for  their  extenfive  prac- 
tice, as  for  their  genius  and  learning,  have 
fpoken  of  an  explanation  of  the  proximate 
cauic  of  fever  as  a  thing  rather  to  be  wifh- 
cd  for  than  expected  from  the  prefent  ftate 
of  our  knowledge  with  refpedt  to  the  in-"* 
ternal  ©economy  of  the  fyftem.     The  Jafe 
Sir  John  Pringle,  whofe  abilities  as  a  phi- 
lofopher  and  phyfician  gained  him  confi-; 
derable  reputation,  when  treating  of  this 
fubjedl  in  his  obfervations  on  the  difeafes 
of  the  army,  fays,  *  Thus  far  we  have  en- 
*  <leavoured  to  trace  the  remote,  the  prfe- 
^di/ponine,  and  the  occafional  caufes  of 
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*  thefe  fevers,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that^ 

*  with  the  fame  probability,  we  could  ex- 

*  plain   the   caufa  proxima^   or  immediate 

*  caufe,  that  is,  could  fhow  how  thefe  viti*- 

*  ated  humours  a£t  upon  the  vital  principle^ 

*  fp  as  to  excite  a  fever  of  a  remitting  or 

*  intermitting  form,  accompanied  with  fuch 

*  fymptoms  as  mentioned  above.     But,  in 

*  thefe  refearches,  as  fo  much  depends  on 

*  the  adion  of  parts  which  have  laws  pe*^ 

*  culiar  to  themfelves,  and  are  imperfe<flly" 

*  known,  it  feems  better  not  to  form  an  hy- 

*  pothefcs  at  ptefent,:  but  to  wait  till  far- 

*  ther  difcoveries  be  made  in  the  animal 
^  oeconomy  */  It  is,  no  doubt,  byra  more 
particular  intimacy  with  thefe  laws,  or,  at 
Jeaft,   with  as  many  of  them  as  can^  from 

*fkithful  obfcrrations,  be  niade  evident,  that 
we  can  ever  cxpe<a  to  arrive  at  any  real 
improvement  in  the   knowledge  of  oUir  in- 
ternal- oeconomy,  and  of  the  manner  in 
^   which  the  caufes  of  difeafes  aiS  on  the  fy- 
.:  ftem. 


•  Qnarto  edit.  London,  176c,  pag.  i85. 
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ftem.  Thk  is  the  pkto  Which  I  ihall  en- 
deavour to  profecuie,  and  what  I  wifli  td 
recommend  in  the  fti^&ngeft  manner  to  thoie 
who  may  have  more  abilities  and  time  for 
fuch  inquiries. 

107.  Many  are  the  ingenious  theories 
which  have  been  fucceffively  publifhed^ 
froiA  the  moft  early  ages  of  phyficj  to  this 
dkj^  relative  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  fe- 
ver. Each  of  them  has  had  its  votaries^ 
who  have  ftipported  its  credit  for  Tome  time, 
but  h2»,  at  laft,  been  obliged  to  give  way 
to  others  more  novel  and  more  fuited  Jt6 
the  prevailing  dofbrine,  or  the  ftate  of  me- 
dicine. This  has  been  uniformly  the  fat* 
of  almoft  every  hypothefis  explanatory  of 
this  point  in  ancient  or  modem  author^ 
principally  from  the  negled  of  a  regular 
inquiry  into  the  nature  aiid  properties  o^ 
the  living  principle,  of  the  powei?,  of  the 
nerves  in  conduding  it,  and  of  various 
fympathies  arifing  in  the  body,  from  the 
application  of  different  ftimuli,  efpecially   . 

to 
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to  the  ikin,  ftomach,  and  bowels^  where 
their  operation^  in  many  cafes,  is  fo  gra^- 
dual  and  ib  flow  as  not  to  be  eafily  percei- 
ved until  fome  confiderable  change  is 
brought  on  the  fyflem.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  method  which  ought  to  have  been  a- 
dopted  for  obtaining  a  regular  progreflive 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  difeafes 
and  their  caufes.  But  the  philofophy  of  the 
ancients  was  fo  exceedingly  limited  with 
regard  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  they 
had  not  data  fufficient  for  the  profecutioa 
of  fuch  a  plan.  And  the  modems,  not- 
withftanding  their  fuperior  advantages, 
have,  in  general,  either  negledied  it  alto- 
gether, or  proceeded  fo  feebly  as  to  afford 
us  very  little  benefit  from  their  labours. 
It  is^  true,  fmce  the  time  of  Doifiors  Stafal 
and  Hoffman,  the  ftudy  of  the  human  body 
'518  an  animated  machine,  has  been  more 
cultivated  than  formerly,  and,  of  couffe, 
the  effcfts  of  the  paffions  and  affediions  of 
|he  mind  on  the  body,  and  of  various  fti- 
muli  applied  to  its  nerves,  are  now  better 

under-* 
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underftood.  But,  notwithftlndiDg  this  fa- 
vourable turn  to- our  medical  philofophy, 
we  have  not  made  fuch  advances  as  might 
have  been  expeded.  It  is  an  evident  de- 
fe£t  in  this  fpecies  of  knowledge  which 
leads  the  pradical  phyfician  unavoidably 
into  empyricifm  *.  For,  in  many  inftances, 

not 

*  Here  t  muil  not  be  underftood  to  annex  any  dif- 
relpeAful  idea  to  the  word  empyric,  notwitliiftanding  a 
nibnbcr  of  low,  illiterate,  and,  I  may  fay^  dangerous 
meO}  wKo  vend  their  noftrums  to  patients  they  never 
fee,  and  for  difeafes  they  know  nothing  of,  have  ac- 
quired that  name.  It  is  only  the  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed men  of  experience  and  obfervation  whom  I  mean  to 
honour  with  that  appellation,  from  whom  the  practice 
of  phyiic,  in  the  ciure  of  difeafes^  has  received  much 
more  improvement  than  has  been  afforded  us  by  the 
dogmatic  fo£k.  As  the  dogmatifts  had  Hippocrates  the 
fither  of  phyfic  for  their  founder,  they  were  followed 
by  the  moft  refpedbble  of  the  Grecian  atid  Arabian 
^yficians,  firom  whom,  till  about  the  fifteenth,  or,  I 
may  fay,  the  fixteenth  century,  was  learnt  all  that  Was 
known  relative  to  the  ftruQure  of  the  human  body, 
th^  animal  oeconomy,  the  nature  of  difeafes,  their  re-< 
mote  and  proximate  caufes,  the  qualities  of  fimple  and 
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not  being  able  to  dtfcorer  the  true  caufe  of 
the  difeaibt  he  is  obliged  to  be  diredod  by 
bis  experience  to  fuch  remedies  and  appli- 
cations as  he  has  found  to  be  fuccefbful  in 

the 

compound  medicines^  and  tbe  manner  of  their  applica- 
tion in  the  cure  of  morbid  ftates  of  the  body ;  but  with 
very  little  improvement  from  the  time  of  their  foimder 
or  his  commentator  Galen.  During  which  period  of 
about  two  thoufand  years,  there  were  a  ftt  of  men  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  doftrine  of  the  ancient  phy- 
ficians,  but  who  applied  themfelves  more  particularly 
in  fearching  after  remedies  for  the  cure  of  difeafcs, 
without  troubling  themfelves  much  as  to  the  nature  and 
caufes  of  them,  and  with  fuch  fuccefe  as  gafaicd  them 
fometimes  reputation  for  the  efficacy  of  their  medi- 
cines. Thefe  being  once  eftablifhcd,  they  came  to  be 
adopted  by  the  dogmatifts  themfelves,  in  whofe  hands, 
i  muft  own,  they  were  employed  with  greatt^  advan- 
.  tagc.  But,  'at  the  head  of  our  modem  cmpyrics,  wc 
-,muft  certainly  place  Paracelllis,  whofe  hiftory  being 
well  known,  I  fliall  only  mention  his  thorough  con- 
tempt of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  their  followers ;  his 
introducing  int,Q  paftice  chemical  preparations,  with- 
out paying  much  regard  to  the  original  caufes  of  dif- 
ordg^,  it  being  a  faying  with  fuch  men,  non  iftttrejft 
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tKt  reftoration  of  health  in  fimilat  cafes, 
ufing  fometimes  medicines  whofe  opera- 
tion on  the  fyftcm  are  exceedingly  obfcurc, 
and  not  knowing  by  what  properties  they 
Z  contribute 

quid  morbum  faciaty  fed  quid  to/fat,  in  oppoiition  to  the 
maxim  of  the  d^gmatifts,  Cognitio  caufae  rmrhum  toilet • 

The  medical  profeflbrs  in  univerfitles,  and  moft  other 
practical  phyiicians,  pretend  to  \x,  dogmsltics^  or  wifh 
to  be  thought  fo  5  but,  from  t^hat  I  have  been  able  io 
oWirve  in  their  writings,  and  from  repeated  converfa- 
tions  with  many  learned  men  amongft  them,  they  ap- 
Ipear  to  me^  in  prai^ce,  to  belong  todre  to  thf  empyrit 
than  the  other  feft.  Nor  can  it  well  be  otherwife  i 
foTj  in  fuch  difeafes,  whofti  caufes  cannot  be  diftinftly 
traced,  or  Whofe  operation  on  the  fyftem  is  but  ob^ 
fcurely  underftood,  they  are  often  obliged  to  prefcribe 
i-ather  according  to  the  fymptoms  than  td  the  original 
cauie  of  the;  diforder,  or,  in  their  uncertainty  as  to  the 
JJTCcife  nature  df  the  difeafe,  to  oMer  fu^h  mfcans  of  re-* 
covery  as  they  have  from  experience  found  to  be  fuc- 
cefsfbl  in  fimilar  cafds: 

Protn  this  fhort  view  of  the  pi*aftice  of  phyficians  in 
general,  it  muft  be  next  to  impoffible  for  even  the 
moft  eminent  in  their  profeflion,  ftriftly  to  maintain  the 
eharaAer  of  a  dogmatift.     For,  notwithftanding  their 

education 
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contribute  to  the  cure,  they  are  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  fpecific,  a  word  we 
are  fuppofed  fometimes  to  ufc  to  conceal 
our  ignorance,  with  refpeft  to  the  qualities 
of  fomc  remedies,  as  we  have  been  at  other 
times  accufed  of  fhielding  ourfelves  under 
the  word  nervous^  when  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  diforder.  I  could  wifh, 
no  doubt,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  wipe 
off  this  odium  thrown  on  our  profcilion, 

but 

education  and  ftudies  bcii^g  cauriod  on  sK:coir4i9f 
to  the  regular  {dan  of  that  kd,  as  the  onlj  i9etho4 
by  which  they  can  acquire  thofe  principles  in  phj* 
fic  capabk  of  direfting  them  to  the  moft  fucccfsful 
treatment  of  their  patients  5  yet,  there  are  many  inftan- 
ces  in  wliich,  not  only  from  the  ohfcure  nature  of  the 
difeafe,  but  fonKtimes  their  ignorance  of  the  precift  o* 
peration  of  the  medicine  given  in  the  cure  of  it>  they 
are  under  the  necei&ty  of  proceeding  on  the  cmpyripal 
.  praftice.  This,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  knowledge 
of  the  animal  body,  and  difcafes  in  general,  will  al- 
ways be  conducted  with  greater  fafety  and  fuccefs  than 
by  the.  mare  empyric,  who  endeavours  to  compeniiice 
for  his  ignorantc  in  thefe  refpe^s^  by  a  boldneia  in  lu% 
practice  which  is  frequently  attended  with  danger^ 
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but  ikottkl  be  ftill  more  folicitous^  for  the 
benefit  6f  mankind^  to  be  able  to  ditptain. 
fome  circumftances  relative  to  fevers^  and 
their  cwt^  which  are  at  prefent  involved  ia 
fome  obfcurity,  and,  particularly,  with  re- 
gard to  their  proximate  caufe. 

108.  If  the  Wftory  of  fevers  admitted  of 
it,  I  would  incline  to  give  the  firft  plac«  to 
the  moft  fimple,  than  to  ihok  leaft  campli'* 
cated,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  con(i«» 
deration  of  fuchas  are  more  complex,  with 
rttgard  to  their  chafes.  But  we  can  go  6fH 
ly  a  little  way  on  this  plan,  unlefs  we  wer^ 
to  take  in  thofe  fevers  which  arife  from 
fpecific  contagion,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mca- 
fles,  chincough,  3cc,  the  confideration  of 
which  I  choofe  to  referve  for  another  par( 
of  this  work.  This  way  of  denominating 
fevers  as  fimple,  complicated,  or  complex,* 
is  uncommon.  But  the  propriety  of  it,  af- 
ter we  have  taken  a  farther  view  of  their 
cau&s,  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  difputed.  Thiis, 
a  eaUrrh  arifm^  folely  from  an  application 
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of  cold  to  the  body,  as  fliall  be  fliown  In 
Se£t.  V.  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  fimple  of  all 
febrile  difeafes.  A  catarrhal  fever,  which 
originates  from  the  fame  caufe,  ading  more 
powerfully  on  the  fyftem,  as  will  appear  in 
SedJ:.  VI.  is  a  more  formidable  difeafe,  hot 
is  of  a  fimple  nature  with  refpedl  to  the 
caufe  producing  it.  But  the  bilious  fever, 
as  will  afterwards  appear,  is  compounded 
of  the  catarrhal  fever  with  the  cholera,  or, 
at  leaft,  with  that  morbid  fecrction  of  faiie, 
which  will  be  fhown  in  Sed.  VII.  to  pre- 
cede the  attack  of  that  difeafe,  and  to  be  the 
effe4i  of  the  heat  of  the  fummer  or  of  the 
climate.  On  which  account,  though  the 
cholera  is  not,  ftridly  fpeaking,  a  febrile 
diforderj  I  propofe  to  treat  of  it,  previous 
to  the  cofideration  of  what  is  called  the  au- 
tumnal fevers,  with  which  it  is  fo  intimate- 
ly, connedled. 

109.  Another  caufe  of  fevers,  and,  per-' 
haps,  the  moft  univerfal,  is  the  marfh  miaf- 
rna,  which  is  capable  of  producing  fevers 
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of  various  degrees  of  malignancy,  accor- 
diog  to  its  flrength,  or  accidental  conjunc- 
tion with .  other  caufes.  Authors,  for  the 
moft  part,  fpeak  doubtfully  as  lo'the  pre- 
eiie  nature  of  this  miafma.  But,  from  its 
cirigin,  god  effeds ;  on  dur  fyftem,  there 
,cati  remain  little  doubt  as  to  this  point. 
The  greateft  quantity  of  it  arifes  from  fen- 
ny and  marfhy  grounds,  more  or  lefs  im- 
pregnated with  putrid  exhalations  from  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  corrupting  vegetable 
and  animal  fubftances.  Its  activity  in  pro- 
ducing fevers  is  heightened  by  all  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  increafe  putrefadion,  and 
promote  the  evaporation  of  it,  as  heat  and 
moifture.  Of  courfe,  the  moft  unhealthy 
iituations  muft  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fuch  fw^amps,  where  the  air  is  fraught  with 
putrid  vapourfe,  and  the  warmer  the  fum- 
mer  or  climate,  the  greater  is  the  danger. 
When  fuch  grounds  are,  at  particular  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  covered  with,  water,' this 
prevents  the  putrid  miafma  from  rifin^  Jin 
any  confiderable  quantity,  and,  of  courfe, 
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the  iKfe^fes  are  fewer  and  lefs  tridents    But 
when,  from  the  great  evaporation  occa- 
fioned  by  a  hot  fummer,  the  ground  is 
uncovered,  leaving  it  in  a  fwampy  ftate, 
then  aquatic  plants,  infects,  and  reptiles 
dying  and  corrupting,  produce  vapours  of 
a  rood  malignant  nature.    Something  fi- 
milar  to  this  is  obferved  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where,  as  in  o- 
ther  countries,  the  drieft  and  beft  Ventilated 
fituations  are  the  moft  healthy,  and  during 
thoic  months  of  the  year  when  little  or  no 
rains  fall,  and  they  are  refrefhed  with  gentle 
breezes  from  the  fea,   nay,  even  in  the 
rainy  months,  ficknefs,  in  general,  is  not  re* 
markable.     But,  foon  after  the  rain  ceaies, 
a  confiderable  evaporation  takes  place  every 
where,  but  efpecially  in  the  low  grounds, 
which  become  marfhy  hi  that  feaibn  of  the 
year,  and  bilious  fevers  of  the  remittent 
andantermittent  kind,  diarrhoeasand  dyfen- 
teries,, are  frequent,  and  often  dangerous. 
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I  to.  Although  authors  appear  univerial- 
\y  to  agree  that  marfh  xniafma  is  the  moft 
general  caufe  of  fevers,  and  give  the  mod; 
undeniable  proofs  ftf  its  efieds,  yet  we  are 
not  to  conclude  marfhes  and  fenny  places 
to  be  the  fole  fources  of  this  miafma.  In 
fuch  places,  no  doubt,  it  is  in  the  greateft 
quantity  and  moft  a£live.  For,  I  am  con- 
fident that  more  or  lefs  of  it  muft  arife  from, 
every  place  where  there  is  heat  and  moi- 
fture,  though  it  cannot  properly  be  deno- 
minated marfhy,  this  miafma  decreafing  in 
its  pov^er,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
of  the  heat  and  moifture  to  which  the 
ground  from  whence  it  arifes  is  expofed. 
Hence  we  have  little  to  apprehend  from  the 
putrid  miafma  raifed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
from  what  may  be  called  the  arable  land^ 
in  this  country,  unlefsjn  feafons  remark- 
ably hot  and  moift,  becaufe  it  feldpm  has 
fufficient  power  of  itfelf  to  produce  fevers, 
but  ads  in  conjunction  with  other  caufe^. 

III. 
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III.  The  moft  adivc  caufc'of  fevers  hi- 
.  thcrto    mentioned    Is    human    contagiod^ 
which  is  capable  of  producing  fevers  of  the 
moft  dangerous  kind,  and  always  adds  to 
the  malignancy  of  othqr  co-operating  caufes. 
In  camps,  human  contagion  arifes  chiefly 
from  the  privies.     But  it  is  found,  to  have 
ftill  greater  efieds  on  our  fyftem  in  croud* 
ed  hofpitals  and  jails,  where  it  attains  its 
higheft  degree  of  virulence,  from  the  ex- 
crementitious  effluvia  of  the  fick,  and  per*- 
fbns  dying  of  putrid  difterapers.     It  has 
been  repeatedly  obferved,  and  is  now  known 
to  be  a  fad,  that  this -malignant  vapour  be^ 
comes*  more  fuddenly  contagious  and  pow- 
erful in  its  e£Feds,  fome  time  after  it  has 
been  thrown  off  from  the  body,  or  from 
cxerementitious  matter  accidentally  collec- 
ted in  the  apartments  of  the  fick,  efpecial-* 
ly  when  i.t  is  imbibed  by  blankets,  or  wool- 
len or  cotton  cloths,  which  retain  it  for  a 
confiderable  time  in  a  moft  contagious  ftate- 
'  This  feems  to  arife  not  only  from  an  accu- 
mulation of  it  in  the  woollen,  cotton,   &c. 
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\ifcd  by  the  fick,  but  probably  from  its  ac* 
quiring  a  greater  degree  of  putrefadion  by 
heat  and  moiflure ;  which  lad  circumflance 
o^ten  occurs  from  the  bed-clothes  being 
packed  up  for  the  wafli-houfe,  but,  from 
hurry^  inattention,  or  fomia  other  accidept^ 
have  been  negle^ed  to  be  fent  there  *.  Sir 
John  Pringle  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  obfervation  j  for,  of  twen- 
ty-three journeymen  taken  ill  of  the  hof- 
pita]  fever,  ftom  being  employed  by  a 
tradefman  of  Ghent  in  refitting  fome  infec- 
ted tents,  only  fix  recovered ;  which  fhows 
the  high  degree  of  peftilential  malignancy 
this  infedious  matter  fometimes  acquires. 

112.  But,  as  we  have  remarked  in  pa- 
rag,  iio.  that'fwamps  and  fenny  grounds 
are  laot  the  only  fouifes  of  marlh  miafma, 
in  like  manner,  we  may  here  obferve,  that 
jails,  hofpitals,  and  ihips  croudqd  with  men, 
are  not  the  fole  places  from  which  human 
A  a  .    contagioa 

•  Vid.  Dr  Lind's  Effay  on  Fevers  and  fcfoftion, 
London^  1763,  p.  38.  ^ 
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lariy  racntions  a  converfatipn  he  had  lA 
June  1 764,  with  Count  Carburi  in  Acadetn. 
Tourin.  Medlcin,  Primar.  Profef.  when  in 
London,  at  which  time  Sir  John  having 
given  to  the  Count  a  detail  of  our  Jail  ani 
hofpital  fevers,  with  their  chief  fymptoms, 
Count  Carburi  told  him,  that  they  exadly 

^  correfponded  with  thofe  of  the  malignant 
fever  in  his  country^  and  did  not  doubt, 
notwithftanding  his  patients  in  the  hofpital 
breathed  a  tolerably  good  air,  and  though 
he  had  never  feen  any  fevers  in  jails,  that 
their  malignant  fevers  might  arifc  from 
fome  degree  of  putrefadion  in  the  atmof^ 
phere,  in  a  climate  fo  much  warmer  than 
ours^.  And,  in  another  place  of  the  fiime 
Med,  Annot.  Sir  John  fays,  that,  in  Auguft 
1770,  upon  converfing  with  Dr  Macken- 
zie, vvho  lived  eight  years  at  Smyrna,  and 

'  thrfe  laft  thirty  at  Conftantinople,  I  found, 
,  *  that  the  common  endemic  peftilential  fe- 
,f  Ver  of  Conftantinople,  is  the  fame  with 

•  our 
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^  OUT  jail  or  hoTpital  fever,  and  they  call  the 
'  fame  diftemper,  when  raifed  to  a  greater 

*  height,  the  plague,  that  is,  when  to  the 
^  ordinary    fymptoms  were  joined  bubos 

*  and  carbuncles  *.* 

1 14.  From  this  view  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  marfh  miafma,  and  human  con*  ' 
tagion,  it  will  appear,  that,  with  the  con^- 
ciirrence  or  abfence  of  particular  circum* 
ftances,  tending  to  increafe  or  diminifh 
their  noxious  power,  they  muft,  in  diffe- 
rent times  and  places,  exift  with  various 
degrees  of  ftrength.  Sometimes  they  art 
fcarcely  capable,  without  the  conjundion 
of  other  caufes,  of  producing  fever.  Whilft, 
at  other  times,  they  may  be  of  fo  noxious 
a  nature,  as  to  affed  the  moft  robuft  Kiy  z: 
few  minutes  after  they  have  been  received,* 
with  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  their  maligr-  '. 
nant  tendency.  And  we  ean  frequently- 
obferve   intermediate  degrees  oi[  their  ma-    ' 

.     lignity,   • 

?  VoL  viiL  p.  7a.  I  . 
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lignity,  both  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  nQxioHB  .effluvia,  and  alfo  to  the  force 
-of:  the  iyftem,  from  .habit,  to  refift  their  cf- 
ibaai  (|»r*g.  46*  and  47.)     Foi  marfli  mi- 
afma  is  not,  in  all  feafons,   pofiiefied  of  the 
fame  degree  of  virulence ;  and  it  is  not  for 
fome  time  after  jails  and  kofpitals  have  been 
crouded)  thbt  the  contagious  vapour  attains 
its  htgfheft  degree  of  malignancy;    during 
which  peiiod^  and  afterwards,  perfons  in 
jail,  and  pi^ents  in  the.  hofpital^  with  the 
nurfes,  and  other  attendants  of  the  fick, 
are  taken  ill,  one  after  another,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ilrefigth  of  their  fyftem  to  re- 
fill  the   effects  of  the  putrid   contagion, 
whilft  fevexal  of  them  efcape  the  fever  for 
a  confiderable  timg,  and.fome  altogether, 
as  if,,  from  the,  habit  of  living  in  this  foul 
•  iSf#  itj<?ft,>  in  fome  degree^  :that  power  of 

^    idfediaq  it  appeara  to  poffefs  over  (Iran- 
gers,  or  thdfe  newly  admitted. 

•  .      *-  .  •       . 

•         1 1^5.  The  manner  in  which  contagion  in 
general  comes,  at  firft,  to  affedl  our  fyftem^ 

\  ^      '  '-^'   'has 
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has  laot  ^elbeeii  steady  afcertaindd,  Chdygh 
authors  havt  mentiottcd  f6ur  diffierettt  ways 
by  whith  the  ttiatter  of  mfedtion  niay  en- 
ter the  body,  and  prove  the  caufos  of  dif- 
eafe^:  ly?,  By  the  pores  of  the  Ikin:  adfy^ 
By  relpif  ation :  3^,  By  inoculation:  And, 
/^biyj  By  the  faliva  fvrallowed  and-  taken 
into  the  ftomach.  .  ' 

1 16*  As  to  the  firft,  by  the  pores  of  the 
ftin,  I  never  could  in  my  own,  orfrom  the 
praiStice  of  others,  find  fufficient  certainty  of 
its  taking  place :  f  or^  in  the  very  few  in- 
fiances  that  might  be  all^dged  in  proof  of 
this  hypothefw,  they-muflf,  from  the  con- 
ta^  of  a.  morbid  with- a  found  body,  be  re- 
ferred ta  the  head  of  inoculation,  and  iioft 
to  that  of  a  general  abforption  of  malignant 
vapours  by  the  (kin,  which  I  hold  to  be  ex-  : 
tremcly  improbable.  Nor  is  there,  as  for 
as  I  know,  any  dire<i  evidence  of  it. 

117.  That  of  refpiratien  i^'morc  pUu-' 
fible,  fioxn  a«  Qpioioa  that  uuiverfally  pr*- 

vail$t- 
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vails,  of  contagious  matter  entering  the  eir^ 
culation  in  this  way^  and  proving  the 
fource  of  difeafes.  But  this  is  by  no  noeans 
made  evident  from  obfervation,  or  the  hi* 
ftory  of  difeafes ;  for,  if  the  abforbents  on 
the  internal  furface  of  the  bronchi  and  ve- 
ficles  of  the  lungs  are  an  inlet  to  the  caufes 
of  pujrid  or  other  difeafes,  it  is  moft  fur* 
prifing  that  this  vifcus  is  not  always  affec- 
ted in  thefe  diforders,  v^rhich  it  certainly  is 
not.  It  is  true,  that  the  matter  of  infection 
may  enter  the  trachea  and  its  branches  with 
the  air  iofpired  ;  but  it  is  immediately  re-^ 
turned  in  refpiration.  Befides,  the  conftant 
emiflion  of  moifture  from  the  internal  fur* 
face  of  the  veficles  of  the  bronchi,  and  the 
^exhalation  of  this  moifture  with  the  air  in 

refpiration,  are  moft  unfavourable  circum- 

•  •  • 

;  ftan«s  to  the  entry  of  infedion  by  the 
long«.  In  this  way,  nature  appears  to  have 
provided .  againft  fuch  accidents,  otherwife 
!t  would  'have  been  almoft  impoffible  for 

.'any'perfon  to  breathe  in  an  infeded  air 
vrjlthvut^teceiving  the  infedion,  the  con- 

'    !  trary 
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trary  of  which  we.  experience  every  day  in 
hofpitals,  and  other  apartn^ents  of  the  fick. 
I  know,  that  a  morbid  affedion  of  the  lungs 
may  be  brought  on  by  a  perfon  lying  in 
bed  with  another  under  a  phthifis  pulmo- 
nalis,  and  that  the  fame  difeafe  may  termi- 
nate in  open   fores  in  the  lungs ;  but  this 
muft  be  confidered  more  as  a  fpecies  of  in- 
oculation,  than  as   a   caufe  ading  on  the 
fyftem  at  large,  and  producing  thefe  effeds. 
Neither  can   the   topical   inflammations  of 
the  lungs  we   fometimes   meet  with  in  the 
courfe  of  difeafes,  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  becaufe  they  can,   in  general,  be  di- 
ftindly  traced  from  other  fources,  fuch  as 
cold,    &c.      Another  circumftance    whiclj 
throws   great  difcredit   on  this  opinion,  is  * 
the  exquifite  irritability  of  the  internabmeoi- 
brane  of  the  bronchi,   and  veficlf  s  of  the. 
lungs,    which   cannot  bear  the  application 
of  any  acrid  fubftance,  without  giving  evi- 
dent figns  of  its  fundions  being  mgre'ci: 
le/s  difturbed  ;  andfome  paiticu^r  vapours,  * 
as  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal^  burnmg^ 
Ji  b  /  4)r]mftorie|* 
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brimftone,  mephitic  air,  &c.  adl  fo  power- 
fully, as  in  a  (hort  time  to  put  a  ftop  to  re- 
fpiration,  and,  of  courfe,  to  the  vital  mo- 
tions, which,  if  long  continued,  as  has  been 
obferved  in  parag.  13.  may  end  in  death. 

118.  We  have  always  had  the  clcareft 
demonftration  of  contagious  difeafes  being 
communicated  by  inoculation.  In  thofe 
not  accompanied  with  fever,  as  the  vene- 
real diforder,  the  itch,  and  fome  other  dif- 
eafes of  the  fkin,  it  appears  to  be  the  gene- 
ral and  uniform  manner  in  which  they  arc 
propagated  from  one  to  another.  But,  in 
the  infedious  fevers  from  marfh  miafma, 
human,  or  fpecific  contagion,  though  we 
know  that  moft  of  them  may  be  produced 
in  this  way,  and  that  the  univerfal  pradice 
of  inoculation  for  the  fmall  pox,  and,  in 
fome  •  few  Ji'nftances,  for  the  meafles,  feta 
this  matter  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt, 
with  refpe£t  to  thefe  difeafes ;  yet,  it  is  e- 
^qually  certain,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
mailnerjn  which  thefe  diftempcrs  are  com- 
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municated  in  wliat  is  called  the  natural 
way.     For  inoculation   produces  immedi- 
ately a  mere  topical   diforder,   which  gra- 
dually increafes,  but  does  not,  till  after  fix, 
eighr,  or  ten  day€,  and  fometimes  for  a 
longer  fpace  from  the  operation,  affect  the 
fyftem  in  general.     Befides  thefe  particu- 
lar circumftances  attending  this  manner  of 
producing  the   diforder,  the  fymptoms,  on 
the  acceffion  of  the  fever  through  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  eruption  and  maturation  of  the 
puftlcs,  are   milder  ;  and,  with  refpe£t  to 
danger,  it  is^  next  to  none,  when  compared 
with  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  diftem- 
per  caught  in   the  ordinary  manner;    at 
which   time,   the  caufe   of  the  fmaJl  pox, 
and  of  the   other  fevers  juft   mentioned, 
muft  a£t  in  fome  other  way  on  our  fyftem, 
which  I  fhall  prefcntly  endeavour  |o*inn- 
ftrate,  and,   at   the  fame  time,  take  under 
confideration   fuch    circumftances    accom- 
panying  the   inoculated   and  natural  fmalji 
pox,  and  likewife  thofe  fevers*  arifing  from 
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marfli  miafma,  or  human  contagion,  as  may 
tend  to  illuftrate  the  fubjedt. 

119.  The  fourth  manner  in  which  the 
caufes  of  certain  malignant  fevers,  arifing 
from  marfh  miafma,  human,  or  fpecific 
contagion,  are  fuppofed  to  get  into  our  ha- 
bit, is  by  the  noxious  effluvia  taken  in  vs^ith 
the  air  in  refpiration,  mixing  with  the  fa- 
liva,  and,  by  deglutition,  conveyed  into  the 
ftomach,  where,  by  certain  changes  brought 
on  the  gaftric  fluids,  and  their  particular 
ftimulus  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  they  prove  the  caufe  of  fevers,  dif- 
fering from  one  another,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  infedious  exhalation.  This 
*'  ..I  have  always  thought  to  be  the  moft  pro- 
*  >^^  ^bable  w»y  that  infedions  are  received  by 

us,,  aijd  jof their  ading  on  our  fyftem  in  the 
•»• 

produdioA  of  fevers. 

-%'  ' 

',  I20i  As  t  am  of  .opinion  that  all  putrid 

^iabftances  and  fpecific  contagion  are  capable 

\.  '  of  ading  as  a  ferment  on  the  faliva  and 

'    ^^ontents  of  the  primae  viae,  I  have,  in  the 

•  \.   '  preceding 
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preceding   paragraph,    mentioned    certain 
morbid  changes  brought  on  the  gaftric  flu- 
ids after  the   infedious  matter   has  been 
fwallowed,  and,  previous  to  the  acceflion 
of  the    fever.      This    change,   I   fufpedl, 
takes   place  previous   to  the  acceflion  of 
thofe    fevers  •  called    nervous,    putrid,    or 
malignant,    but    efpecially   in    the    fevers 
known  to   arife  from  fpecific  contagion,  as 
the   chincough,   meafles,   and   fmall   pox. 
And,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  fmall  pox  caught  in  this 
i?vay,  and  compare  its  malignancy,  and  of- 
ten fatal  confequences,   with  the  mild  fort 
of  the  fame  diforder  given  by  inoculation, 
which  is  fo  feldom  attended  with  danger, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  inquir«^  into ,  the  • 
caufe    of    this    difference   between  them^^- 
which,  if  our  premifes  are  juft,  I  humbly 
apprehend,  will  admit  of  fome  explanation. 
But,  before  We  can  enter  on  this  fubjed,  it 
will  be  neceflary,   nof  only  to  confider  the  ' 
progrefs  of  inoculatfon,  but  allb  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  attend  both  the  inoculated* 
and  the  natural  fmall  pox,  as  are  knov^n^ttt 

alleviata 
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alleviate  the  difeafe,  or  increafe  its  malig- 
nancy. 

121.  When  we  inoculate,  the  minuteft 
quantity  of  the  variolous  matter  lodged  in 
the  Ikin  by  the  point  of  a  lancet  or  needle, 
gradually  increafes  in  quantity  from  its  in- 
feding  the  fluids  extravafated  by  the  punc- 
ture, or  fecreted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
it,  and  afterwards  the  infedion  is  carried* 
on  to  fome  diftance  beyond  the  punfture. 
All  which  time  the  patient  is  very  little  af- 
teded,  complaining  only  of  fome  degree 
of  heat  and  itchinefs  in  the  part.  The  in- 
fedion  appears  to  fpread  from  its  acting  as 
a  ferment  *.     But  the  fyftem,  in  general, 

IS 

*  Sir  John  Pringle  was  informed  by  Mr  Sutton,  that, 
when  a  perfon  is  inoculated  for  the  fmall  pox,  who 
never  had  the  diftemper  before,  and  has  received  the 
infe<^ioD,  if,,  the  day  after  the  inoculation,  the  point  of 
a  neddle,  pin,  or  lancet,  be  put  into  the  punfture  made 
for  the  inoculation,  fuch  needle,  pin,  or  lancet,  will  be 
capable  of  giving  the  fmall  pox  to  another  who  has  not 
formerly  had  the  difeafe.  This  is  a  clear  proof  that 
*  the  variolous  matter  afts  as  a  ferment,  that  there  is  a 
I  i  local 
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is*  not  apparently  affefted  by  it,  until  the, 
matter  has  fo  increafcd  in  quantity,  and, 
perhaps,  in  its  adlivity,  as  to  appear  fluid 
under  the  cuticle,  when  it  has  probably  at- 
tained its  highcft  degree  of  infedious  power, 
at  which  time  there  is  an  abforption  of  it, 
and,  upon  getting  into  the  circulation,  it 
communicates  the  infeftion  to  the  general 
mafs  of  fluids.  This  abforption  is  evident 
from  the  patient  complaining,  fome  time 
before  the  acceflion  of  the  fever,  of  pain 
and  fome  degree  of  fweliing  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  axilla,  when  the  ino- 
culation .  has  been  performed  in  the  arm. 
This  fymptom  is  not  uniformly  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  abforption  of  the  variolous 
matter.  5ut,  when  it  does  happen,  it  fhbws 
diftincSIy  that  ■  the  abforption  has  taken 
place. 

122. 

•# 

local  generation  of  the  fmall  pox  matter,  and  that  the 

dlfeafe  is  topical  for  fome  time  j  Med.  Annot,  vol.  viii, 
/•  548.  ^  .        .      . 
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122.  There  are  fome  circumftances  at- 
tending the  acceffion  and  progrefs  of  the 
fmall  pox  which  merit  attention,  becaufc 
the  violence  and  danger  of  this  difeafe  ap- 
pear to  keep  pace  with  the  power  in  which 
they  exift  ;  and,  firft,  of  the  eflPeds  of  the 
topical  application  of  the  variolous  matter 
in  the  part  to  wliich  it  was  firft  applied, 
and  from  whence  the  diforder  derives  it» 
origin.     This  is  a  circumftance  not  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to.     But,  I  am  perfuaded, 
it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  with  regard 
to  the  future  magnitude  of  the  difeafe ;  for 
the  whole  fyftem,  as  in  fimilar  cafes,  muA 
he  more  or  lefs  difordered  by  fympathy 
from  t^e  part  firft  aflFedked,  which  never 
can  be  fo  confiderable  from  any  external 
part  of  the  body  after  inoculation,  as  when 
it  proceeds  from  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
wh^re  ftimiSii  of  every  kind  affeft  the  fy- 
ftem in  general  more  powerfully  than  when 
apphed  to  any   other   part  of  the  body. 
The   fever  which  precedes  the  eruption, 
and  continues  through  the  courfe  of  the 
.  •...     *  diforder, 
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diforder,  and  its  confequences,  heat,  thirft, 
debility,  reftleflhefs,  &c.  depending,  in  a 
great  meafure,  though  not  altogether,  on 
the  degree  of  this  febrile  ftimulus ;  for,  I 
fufped:,  that,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  ad:ion  of  the  variolous  matter  on  our 
fluids  as  a  ferment,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
fever  from  a  general  acrimony  introduced 
into  the  blood,  which  gradually  increafes  v 
with  the  generation  of  the  fmall  pox  matter, 
but  IS,  in  fome  degree,  abated  on  its  being 
thrown  out  of  the  circulation  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  where  it  rifes  in  puftules 
under  the  cuticle. 

123.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  va-\ 
liolous  fermepit,  ading  on  the  gaftric  fluids 
previous  to  the  acceflion  of  the  fever,  and 
for  fome  time  afterwards,  may  be  another  . 
leafon  why  the  difeafe  runs  on  tp  a  greater 
height  and  danger  when  it  is  caught  in 
this  way,  than  when  given  by  inoculation, 
the  ipecific  contagion  being  carried  into 
the  circulation  from  the  primae  viae,  where 
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it  has  aded  as  a  ferment,  in  greater  quan- 
tity than  from  two  or  three  variolous  pu- 
ftules  on  the  furfacc  of  the  fkin. 

124.  Every  praditioner  knows,  that, 
when  pcrfons  are  feized  with  the  fmall  pox, 
either  in  the  natural  way  or  by  inocula- 
tion, fome  have  few  or  no  puftules,and  the 
diforder  goes  off  without  creating  much 
difturbance  in  the  fyftem,  whilft  others 
have  an  immenfe  load  of  a  malignant  fort: 
But  this  difference  docs  not  appear  to  arife 
from  any  particular  acrimony  in  the  blood 
previous  to  the  infedion,  or  to  any  pecu* 
liarity  of  conftitution  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ;  for  fcrophulous  children,  and 
others  with  tettery  fores  and  blotches  on 
their  fkiti,  or  in  fome  other  way  weakly 
and  delicate,  have  fometimes  a  very  mild 
fmall- pox*:  We  every  day  fee  others,  ap- 
parently in  good  health,  and  with  an  ex- 
cellent conftitution,  die  in  confequence  of 
the  malignancy  of*  the  difeafe.  This  dif- 
ference may  perhaps  arife  from  fome  pe- 
culiarity 
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culiarity  in  their  fyftem,  which  fubjeds 
them  to  be  affefted  in  a  much  ftronger 
manner  than  others  by  the  particular  fti* 
mulus  of  the  fmall-pox  matter:  It  may 
originate  from  a  greater  or  lefs  propenfity 
in  the  blood  itfelf  to  be  afi'eded  witii  this 
particular  ferment ;  from  the  degree  of 
infedlious  power  the  fmall-pox  matter  may 
pofFefs  ;  or  from  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  ftrength  in  the  digeftive  powers  :  For, 
when  the  matter  of  infedlion  is  of  a  mild 
fort,  and  the  digeftive  powers  are  confider- 
able,  the  nature  of  it  may  be  fo  altered  by 
thofe  powers,  as  to  prevent  the  ordinary 
efleCls  of  the  infedion  on  the  body,  which 
might  take  place  in  weaker  conditions  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.  From  this  obfer- 
vation  will  appear  a  probable  reaibn,  why 
the  caufes  of  difeafes  do  not  operate  uni- 
formly  on  all  perfons  ;  and  why  fome  e- 
fcape  the  infe(3:ion  of  certain  difeal'es  at 
one  time,  and  are  caught  with  it  at  another 
period,  when  the  primae  viae  and  fylleuv 
are  lefs  capable  of  refifting  its  force.   Irlcnrtj 
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the  quantity  of  variolous  matter,  generated 
in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  may  be  various 
in  different  perfons  ;  or  all  the  above  cir- 
cumftances  may  have  their  fbparate  fliare 
in  producing  that  variety  of  malignancy  we 
every  day  meet  with  in  this  diftemper. 

1 25.  The  quantity  of  the  fmall-pox  mat- 
ter generated  chiefly  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  partly  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  depends  more  on  the  degree  of 
heat  in  which  the  patient  is  kept,  on  the 
acceflion  of  the  fever  and  afterwards,  than 
on  any  other  circumftance  with  which  we 
are  acquainted*  This  gives  the  inoculated 
patients  a  greater  advantage  over  thofe 
who  are  caught  with  the  diftemper  in  the 
natural  way.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  patient 
being  apprifed  of  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
proaching diforder,  is  put  under  a  proper 
regulation  of  diet,  and,  when  attacked  with 
the  fever,  he  is  di reded  to  keep  as  much 
out  of  bed  as  poflTible,  to  get  fometimes  in- 
to the  open  air,  to  drink  cold  water,  or 
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fubacid  cold  drink,  and  in  general  to  keep 
himfelf  cool,  which,  is  known  to  deprefs 
the  fever  and  mitigate  the  feverity  of  the 
fymptoms.  But,  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  receiving  the  infedion,  the  perfon,  on 
the  attack  of  the  fmall-pox  fever,  not  know- 
ing the  nature  of  it,  and  rather  fufpeding 
it  to  arife  from  cold,  or  fome  other  caufe, 
he  takes  to  his  bed,  which  he  is  in  fome 
mcafure  neceflitated  to  do,  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  the  ordinary  fymptoms,  and 
a  confiderable  proftration  of  ftrehgth,  when, 
from  a  large  fire  in  the  room,  an  addition 
of  bed-clothes,  and  warm  drink,  with  a 
view  to  bring  on  a  fweat,  all  the  fymptoms 
are  aggravated,  the  fever  is  increafed,  and 
the  heat  of  the  body  becomes  at  laft  infup- 
portable,  which  greatly  augments  the  pow- 
er of  the  variolous  matter  as  a  ferment, 
and  of  courfe  both  quickens  and  increafes 
the  generation  of  it  in  -  our  circulating 
fluids  ;  and  this  is  commonly  attended  with 
a  proportionable  degree  of  virulence  in  the 
matter  generated  •     From  thefe  circumftan- 
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ces  the  danger  and  fatality  of  this  dreadful 
diftemper  originate,  and  they  ought  to  ad- 
moniih  us  in  all  fevers,  and  efpecially  thofe 
of  a  putrid  tendency,  to  keep  the  body  as 
cool  as  poffible  :  For,  befides  thefe  effedls 
of  an  excels  of  heat,  it  is  always  attended 
with  a  debility  correfponding  to  the  degree 
of  heat  kept  up  above  the  ftandard  in  a 
healthy  ftate  *. 

126. 

*  About  the  end  of  May  1751,  when  in  the  4th 
regiment,  then  quartered  at  Glafgow,  where  the  fmall- 
pox  was  at  that  time  a  frequent  and  fatal  diftemper, 
five  companies  of  that  regiment  were  ordered  to  march 
to  Lanark,  where  in  a  few  days  the  fervice  being  per- 
formed for  which  they  were  fent,  they  began  their 
mafch  for  Stratl\phillen  in  the  Highlands,  to  work  on 
the  military  roads.  Soon  after  we  left  Glafgow,  twelve 
or  fourteen  of  the  foldiers  children  were  felzed  with 
the  fmall-pox  feyer.  The  weather  turning  out  remar- 
kably cold,  with  a  conftant  rain  during  our  march,  and 
the  children  being  carried  on  horfeback  in  open  pan- 
niers, with  little  more  than  a  fingle  blanket  to  defend 
them  from  the  cold  and  rain,  I  was  under  fome  apprc- 
lu?nfion  of  bad  confequences  from  a  fituation  fo  much 
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126.  Having  thus,  in  a  curfory  manner, 
mentioned  fucli  circumftances.  relative  to 

the 

expofed  j  notwithftanding  I  had  for  fome  years  received 
the  moft  falutary  proofs  of  the  advantage  of  patients  be- 
ing kept  remarkably  cool  in  this  diforder.  But  my  fears 
on  that  occaiion  were  ill  founded  ;  for  the  whole  of  the 
children  had  a  mild  and  diftindl  fort,  mere  like  the  in- 
oculated than  natural  fmall-pox  -,  and  they  foon  reco- 
Tered.  From  this  period  I  took  every  opportimity  of 
promulgating  amongft  my  medical  ac<iiiaintancc  not 
only  this  piece  of  intelligence,  but  alfo  a  number  of 
other  inftances  which  occurred  afterwards,  and  fhow- 
ed,  in  the  cleareft  manner,  the  bencficiul  ciTciils  of  keep- 
ing perfbns  under  the  fmall-pox  as  cool  as  poiTible.  In 
particular,  I  had  fome  converfations  with  my  learned 
and  ingenious  friends  the  late  Sir  John  IVingle  of  Lon- 
don, and  Doctors  AVhytt  and  Stcvenfon  of  Edinburgh, 
all  of  whom  were  perfectly  fatisfied  of  the  utility  of  this 
pra^lce,  which  was  confirmed  by  their  ow]f  ^  X|u  ,  itiiLt:. 
But  the  timidity  and  caution  of  the  dpgm'^ilit^b/  whkh 
is  commonly  underftood  the  regular  bn  d  phvli.citli, 
was  ill  fuited  to  the  introduction  of  a  gcnei*tl  praftiee* 
The  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  an  empyric  was  nCccf- 
fury,  whofe  addrefs  with  the  public,  from  pofitivc  affij* 
rnnces  of  fucccfs,  is  better  calculated  to  j^ntn  i!jdr  fa- 
voiifj  than  the  (piallfied  probabilities  of  the  dogmat^ft* 
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the  inoculated  and  natural  fmall-pox,  as,  I 
imagine,  not  only  tend  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  this  diforder,  but  likewife  to  throw 
fome  additional  probability  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  this  and  other  infeftious  and  ma- 
lignant fevers  being  commonly  caught  by 
fwallowing  the  noxious  miafma,  from 
which  they  take  their  origin,  with  the  fa- 
liva,  I  ought  not  to  omit  that  oppreffion, 
which  is  generally  felt  on  the  acceffion  of 
thefe  fevers,   about  the   praecordia,  great 

ficknefs, 

Th^fe  qualifications  we  fortunately  met  with  In  Mr 
Sutton,  to  whom  the  world  in  general  lies  under  many 
obligations  j  notwithftanding  fome  of  his  followers  in 
this  country  have  perhaps  carried  this  praftice  to  an 
extreme.     For,  although  we  may  go  great  lengths  in 
cooling  the  body,  When  the  fever  is  high  and  the  erup- 
tion confiderable,  yet  in  children,  where  the  fever  is 
moderate  and  the  puftules  are  few,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
neceflity  of  expofing  them  naked  at  open  windows  to 
froft  and  fnow  j  becaufe,  with  a  certain  degree  of  chill- 
ncfs,  the  powers  of  the  iyftem  are  weakened,  and  the 
body  becomes  more  irritable,  which  I  have  often  flip- 
pofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  thofc  convulfions  with  whicli 
children  arc  fometimes  feized  when  in  fuch  a  fituation. 
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fickhefs,  often  a  Yomiting  of  phlegm  and 
bilious  matter,  with  an  alleviation  of  fymp- 
toms,  fometimes  a  diarrhoea,  fevere  head<^. 
acb,  pain  in  the  loins,  and  a  general  debi- 
lity of  body  and  mind.  I  know  thefe 
fymptoms  are  fuppofed  to  atiffe  from  fym- 
pathy  with  the  fyftem,  in  fome  other  way 
z£ked  on  by  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  though 
the  precife  manner  in  which  this  is  fuppo- 
fed to  be  done  is  by  no  means  diftindly 
pointed  out  by  any  one  who  has  written 
on  this  fubje£t.  I  am  therefore  rather  in- 
dined  to  become  a  convert  to  obfervation 
and  fafts,  than  to  any  theory,  however  in^ 
genious ;  for  I  cannot  comprehend  hoW 
the  fyftem  comes  to  be  affedted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  caufe  of  the  di(eafe  In  the  my- 
ilerious  manner  in  which  this  is  faid  to 
take  place,  but  can  eafily  perceive  how  this 
may  be  aflfeifled  from  its  adion  on  the  pri- 
mae  viae.  I  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  give 
fuch  farther  evidence  of  it,  as  I  humbly 
apprehend  will  amount  to  as  clear  a  proof 
Dd  of 
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of  its  truth,  as  the  nature  of  fuch  a  fubje£l 
will  admit. 

127.  This  opinion,  that  the  infedious 
effluvia  of  malignant  fevers  mixes  with  the 
faliva,and  afterwards  gets  into  the  ftomach, 
has  been  embraced  by  feveral  phyficians  of 
charaijler.  Dr  Turner,  phyfician  to  the  mi- 
litary hofpitals  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  John  Pringle,  fays,  '  That  he  c- 

*  fcaped  the  infedlion  of  the  hofpital  fever 

*  by  chewing  tobacco  during  the  time  he 

*  was  on  his  vifits  to  the  men  in  the  hofpi-. 
'  taf,  imagining  that  all  putrid  and  conta- 

*  gious  effluvia  entered  and  infeded  by  the 

*  faliva,  [  which  he  took  great  care  not  to 

*  fwallQ»v;jwhilft  he  vifited  the  fickV  Not- 
withftanding  the  credit  I  incline  to  give  to 
this  fuppofttioo,'  yet,  as  it  amounts  to  no 
rhore  than  a  negative  proof,  I  ftiall  not  in- 
fift  on  its  being  a  direct  evidence,  till  the 
fad  be  corroborated  by-  more  conclufive 

circumftances. 

♦  Med.  Atinot.  vol.  5.  p.  472- 
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circumflances.  The  ingenious  Dr  Lind  of 
Haflar,  who,  from  the  difcharge  of  his 
duty  in  that  hofpital,  independent  of  his 
othtr  pradlice,  muft  be  equal  to  moft  of  his 
contemporaries  in  experience  and  knowledge 
of  fevers,  and  whofe  tcftimony,  with  regard 
to  the  fads  relating  to  them, is  fo  much  to  be  * 
relied  on,  (hows,  in  fevcral  parijs  of  his  wri- 
tings, his  belief,  that  the  contagion  of  fe- 
vers in  general  is  taken  in  with  the  faliva# 
Of  which  knowledge  he  has  availed  him- 
felf  in  numberlefs  inftances,  on  the  firft  at- 
tack of  the  fymptoms  from  infedion,  by 
giving  an  emetic,  encouraging  peripiratioa 
through  the  night,  and  ordering  next  day 
a  laxative  medicine  to  clear  the*  bowels  of 
the  infcdidus  poifon.  By  which  n\can8  the  * 
fever  was  in  moft  cafes  prevented,-;even  by 
the  emetic  alone,  as  will  appear  more  par- 
ticularly  afterwards.  And,  in*1ii^  excellent 
treatife  on  the  means  of  prefer ving  the 
health  of  feamen,  when  treating  of  the  ho- 
fpital,  or  2^artments  of  the  fick,  he  fays, 
■  fwallowing  the  fpittle  in  infeded  places 
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*  is  j'lftly  deemed  a  means  of  fooner  acqui* 

*  ring  the  taint,  upon  which  account  nei- 

*  ther  the  nurfes,  nor  any  one  elfc,  fhould 

*  be  fuffered  to  eat  in  the  hofpital  */  This 
obfervation  h  made  after  advifing  fuch  as 
are  obliged  to  vifit  the  fick,  to  keep  con- 
ftantly  chewing  fomething,  that  they  may 
be  obliged  to  fpit  frequently.  He  farther 
remarkvS,  *  It  is  ufual  with  fome,  for  pre- 
^  venting  their  fwallowing  fpittle,  to  put 

*  tobacco  in  their  mouths  when  attending 

*  aboujt  the  difeafed  ;  but  thofe  who  are  in 

*  conftant  ufe  of  chewing  that  plant,  are 

*  apt  to  let  dpwn  part  of  its  juice  with  their 

*  faliva.     I  would  advife  fuch   perfons  to 

*  ufe  a  llice  of  the  calamus  aromaticus,  dipt 
^  f  in  vinegar,  and  fpit  often  f.'    And  in  his 

efTay  on  the  difeafes  incident  to  Europeans 
in  hot  climates,  publifhed  in  1768,  when 
on  the  fubjed:  of  cutting  down  wood  and 
other  laborious  empldjrments  on  fhore,  he 
repeats  the  fame  advice,  by  cautioning  per- 
fons 

f  Bt£e  1 1 1,  fecond  edition.  f  JbU. 
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fons  thus  engaged  ia  unwholfome  places, 
never  to  fwallow  their  fpittle  *• 


128.  Though,  in  general,  the  infedHons 
effluvia  of  malignant  fevers,  ail  for  forae 
tiaie  on  the  fyftem,  before  the  acceflion  of 
the  fever,  yet  it  frequently  happens,  vrhen 
in- a  highly  concentrated  ftate,  proceeding 
from  the  bodies  of  perfons  dying,  from 
thofe  who  have  died  of  thefe  fevers,  or 
frpm  the  infedious  matter  accumulated  in 
the  foul  hofpital  bedding^,  that  perfons 
breathing  thefe  malignant  vapours  are  fei- 
zed  immediately,  or  very  foon  after,  with 
fickneis,  debility,  and  other  (igns  of  an 
approaching  fever.  The  contagious  matter 
appears  to  ad  chiefly  in  the  primae  viae, 
and  to  have  a  confiderable  effed  In  increa* 
fing  the  fecretions,  particularly  of  the  bile.i. 
For  if,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  an  emetic  is  gi- 
ven, a  quantity  of  phlegm  and  bile  is  thrown 
up,  an4  the  fever  is  thereby  often  prevent- 
ed. 

?  Page  140, 
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ed.  If  at  thid  time  the  bowels  are  alfo 
cleared  of  their  contents  by  a  gentle  pur- 
gative, and  a  free  perfpiration  is  promoted 
through  the  enfuing  night,  our  fuccefs  in  * 
throwing,  as  it  were,  the  caufe  of  the  fever 
out  of  the  body,  is  more  certain.  But,  if 
na  fuch  means  are  ufed,  the  fever  comes 
on, '  and  runs  through  its  ordinary  courfe. 
The  following  examples  will  throw  more 
light  on  this  fubjed. 

129.  Mr  Olburn,  furgeon's  mate  to  the 
3d  regiment  of  (jruards,  after  his  recovery 
from  an  hofpital  petechial  fever,  gave  Sir 
John  Pringle,  who  attended  him  in  his  ill- 
nefs,  the  following  accotint  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  feized  ;  *  About  the  mid- 

*  die  <k  Prober   1758,   the  battalion   of 

*  guards  having  changed  their  barracks  and 

*  quarters ;  in  confequence  of  which,  abocit 

*  a  dozen  of  beds  were  fent  from  the  Cold- 
'  ftream  regiment  to  the  regimental  hofpi- 
^  tal ;  thefe  beds  were  packed  up  clofe,  and 
'  carried  into  one  of  the  rooms,   to  be  o- 
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pencd  by  the  matron,  in  order  to  be  re- 
fitted and  cleaned.  Mr  Ofburn  acciden- 
tally paffing  through  the  room  in  which 
the  beds  lay,  then  jufl  opened,  at  mod  he 
did  not  day  above  a  minute,  and  was  fen- 
fible  of  an  offenfive  fmell,  that  in  lefs 
than  half  an  hour  he  began  to  find  him- 
fclf  indifpofed  ;  but,  being  obliged  to  go 
out,  continued  walking  for  two  hours, 
during  which  time  his  head  and  back  be- 
gan to  ach,  he  felt  an  unufual  laflTitude, 
with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold, 
had  no  appetite  for  his  dinner^  but  was 
thirfty,and  felt  his  pulfe  quick  and  ftrong; 
he  went  to  bed  early  after  drinking  fome 
white  wine  whey,  fweeted  a  little,  ilept 
as  ufual,  and  rofe  in  the  morning  itfrefh- 
ed,  went  about  his  bufinefs,  and  found 
himfelf  perfedly  well.  That  evening  he 
went  into  company,  and,  though  he  drank 
nothing  that  was  ftrong,  ftaid  till  three 
in  the  morning ;  during  that  time  he  felt 
all  the  fymptoms  returning.  He  toQk  a 
draught   of  milk  and  went  to  bed.     Af- 
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ter  paffing  a  very  uneafy  night,  be  lofe 
in  the  morning  with  a  violent  pain  in  hi* 
head  and  back,  attended  with  a  great  an- 
xietas  praecordiorum,  and  oppreffion  at 
his  heart,  and  was  fo  feeble  on  getting 
out  of  bed,  that  he  tumbled  down.  How- 
ever, being  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  fub- 
]cGt  to  inflammatory  diforders,  he  took 
away  at  once  twenty  ounces  of  blood ; 
but,  inftead  of  being  relieved,  was  /enftble 
of  the  increafe  of  every  fymptom  upon 
theevacuation,and,  in  particular,was  trou^ 
■bled  with  heat  and  thirft.  That  evening 
Mr  Fordyce  would  have  had  him  take  a 
vomit,  but  which  he  refufed  on  account 
of  the  violent  pain  in  his  head ;  he  ufed 
only  a-faline  ffiixture,  with  fome  of  the 
pulv.  contraycrv.  comp.  He  believes  he 
became  delirious  that  night,  for  he  did 
not  recoUea  any  thing  that  happened  af- 
ter, unlffs  in  the  mdft  confufed  and  im- 
perfe<a 'manner,  except  feeling  a  great 
pain  in  his  eye-balls,  with  a  moft  into- 
lerable heat  in  his  body,  and  a  great  aa- 
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*  xicty  or  inquietude  from  that  heat.  Mr-. 
Ofbura  conchided  his  account  with  obfer-. 
ying,  *  That  he  awaked  from  his  delirium 
in  about  three  weeks,  and,  after  becoming 
fenfible,  recolIe<3:edno  material  fymptora* 
unlefs  being  troubled  with  a  great  watch- 
fulnefs,  and  now  and  then  pain  in  his 
legs.  He  Was  taken  ill  on  the  i6th  of 
Odober,  which  \ya8  the  third  day  after 
receiving  the  infedion,  and  that  was  cal- 
led alfo  the  third  day  of  the  fever  *.'  Ij: 
appears  that  the  matron,  and  a  foldier  who 
ailifted  in  opening  out  the  beddingj  foon 
fbuncU  themfelves  indifpofed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Mr  Ofburn  had  been  j  and,  af*- 
ter  their  recovery,  all  ef  them  agreed  in 
their  account  of  the  mantlkr  in  which  they 
received  the  infedion  on  Saturday  the  14th} 
but  it  was  not  till  Monday  the  i6th  that 
the  foldier  was  obliged  to  take. to  his  bed  j 
after  which  the  fever  run  through  its  or-  - 
dinary  courfe,  though  the  fymptoras  were 

E  e  ,  not 
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not  of  fo  dangefous  a  nature  in  this  patient, 
as  thofe  which  accompanied  Mr  Ofbum's 
fever.  This  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Mr  For- 
dice,  who  attended  both  patients,  moft 
juftly  attributed  to  the  large  quantity  of 
blood  taken  from  Mr  Ofburn  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fever ;  for  it  is  only 
when  fuch  diforders  are  combined  with  ca- 
tarrhal or  inflammatory  fymptoms,  that  ve- 
nefedion  can  be  employed  with  advantage, 
or  even  with  fafety  to  the  patient. 

130.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  caufe  of  the 
difcafe  aded  on  the  fyftem  till  the  third 
day  after  receiving  the  infeftion,  before 
,its  power  h^d  infcreafed  fo  far  as  to  bring 
on  the  acce/fion ,  of  the  fever.  At  which 
time,  although  an  emetic,  and  afterwards  a 
cathartic,  or  fuch  a  medicine  as  ufually  o- 
perates  both  w^ySf  as  a  folution  of  two  or 
three  grains  of  tartar  emetifc,  giteH  in  fmall 
dofes,  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  it  has 
had^ts  proper  cfft&:  in  freeing  the  primae 
viae  of  a  morbid  febrile  colluvies,  has  the 
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moft  falutary  effeds  in  mitigating  thcfytnp* 
toms,  and  rendering  the  fever,  xhraugh 
its  courfe,  of  a  milder  nature.;  yet  it  feldoai 
has  the  effect  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  fever  after  the  caufe  has  operated  for 
fo  confiderable  a  time  in  the  body,  Not- 
withftanding,  fuch  a  pradlice  certainly  has 
the  falutary  confequence  of  preventing  the 
fever,  when  gone  into  immediately,  or 
within  a  few  hours  after  receiving  the  in- 
fed'ion,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  matron, 
who,  on  the  14th,  finding  herfelf  indifpo- 
fed,  and  fufpeding  that  Ihe  had  received . 
the  infedion  of  the  hofpital  fever  from  the 
bedding,  took  an  emetic,  and  fweated  in 
the  night,  by  which  means  fhe  efcaped  the 
fever,  and  continued  m*^perfe£t  health. 

131.  If  a  perfon  endeavoured  to  cftablilh 
a  theory  on  a  fmgle  cafe,  1  (hould  confider 
his  doifirine  as  dangerou^,  and  not  10  be 
adopted,  unlefs  with  the  greateft  caution. 
But,  where  fimilar  inftances  happen  fre- 
quently,  not  only  in  his  own  pradiee,  but 
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ia  that  of  others,  who  had  no  particular 
theory  to  fupport,  or  any  thing  elfe  in  view 
than  a  bare  narration  of  fadts,  hefitation  is 
lefs  ncceffary.  Every  dodrine,  however, 
concerning  a  fiibjed  fo  important  as  the 
health  of  mankind,  fhould  be  moft  ftridtly 
and  candidly  examined.  I  ftiall,  therefore, 
give  fuch  other  proofs  of  the  infedion  of 
malignant  fevers  being  taken  in  with  the ' 
faliva,  as  feem  to  fupport  this  fuppofition 
with  the  higheft  degree  of  'probability. 
And'  although  I  make  not  the  leaft  doubt 
'  of  their  appearing  fo  to  many  others,  yet 
as  it  often  happens  that  men  reafon  very 
differently  on  the  fame  fad,  I  do  not  ex- 
ped  they  will  carry,  that  precife  degree  qf 
convidion  to  every  one  they  have  con- 
veyed to  me,  from  the  fuccefs  I  have  had 
in  pradice  by  following  the  method  obfer- 
ved  by  the  fubfequent  refpedable  authors, 
when  they  fuppofed  the  infedion  to  have 
^been  juft  caught. 
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132;  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  correfpon- 
dtnce  with  the  phyficians  of  the  military 
hofpitals  in  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  fubject 
of  the  ydlow  fever,  has  the  following  paf- 
fage :  *  About  the  cOnclufion  of  the  fever 
^  in  death,  when  the  body  is  in  the  moft 

*  corrupted  ftate,  then,  indeed,  the  nurfts 

*  were  fometimes  infeded  from  the  offen- 

*  five  breath  of  the  fick,  and,  as  they  them- 
*.  felves  imagined,  moftly  at  the  time  fhe 

*  patients  were  expiring.  One  of  the  mates, 

*  upon  opening  the   body  of  a  man  who 

*  had  died  of  the  fever,  was  feized  with 

*  all  the  fymptoms ;  but  being  bled,  and  ha- 

*  ving  taken  five  grains  of  ipecacuan,  with 

*  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  thrice,  at  the 

*  diftance  of  two  hours  between  each  dofe, 

*  he   vomited   and   difcharged   by  ftool   a 

*  great  quantity  of  green  bile,  and  was  well 

*  next   day.     Dr  Huck   (now  Saunders),     ' 

*  ufing  the  fame  method  afterwards  with 

*  thofe  nurfes  who  feemed  to  have  catched 

*  the  difl:emper,  always  fucceeded.  But  this 

*  contagion  was  never  confiderable ;  for  the 

*  patients,   *' 
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•  patients,  who,  for  other  diforders,  lay  in 

•  the  fame  ward,   were  feldom  taken  ill  of 

•  this  fever.* 

133,  Dr  Lind,  who  writes  in  the  moft 
intelligent  and  diftin<3:  manner  on  the  fub- 
jefl:  of  infedtion,  fays:  *  In  difcourfmg 
with  feveral  who  had  been  infeded  by 
patients  in  contagious  fevers,  they  gene- 
rally compared  the  firft  impreffion  to  an 
earthy  difagreeable  fcent,  received  into 
the  flomach,  as  from  a  grave  newly  o- 
pened,  but  not  quite  fo  raw  as  the  cada* 
verous  ftench.  This  is  a  particular  fmeJl 
that  cannot  be  defcribed,  though  it  near- 
ly approaches  to  the  difagreeable  affefting 
fcent  from  a  perfon  labouring  under  the 
confluent  fmall  pox  at  their  turn,  yet  not 
fo  ftrong;  but  it^s  well  known  to  ihe'at- 
tendanta  about  the  fick,  and  the  nurfes, 
as  it  ufually  accompanies  fevers  of  ex- 
treme malignity,  and  with  peculiar  dif- 
charges  from  the.bliflered  parts,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  moft  conftant  fymp- 
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*  ptoms  of  a  bad  fever  V  The  Dodor, 
after  informing  us  that  the  effcds  of  the 
infcdHon  were  almoft  inftantaneous,  th? 
perfon  being  immediately  attacked  with  a 
ihivcring,  ficknefs,  and  other  fjrmptoms 
of  its  adion  on  the  fyftem,  obferves,  ^  That 

*  when,  from  fuch  complaints,  there  is  juft 

*  rcafon  to  apprehend  an  imminent  fever, 

*  then  is  the  lime  for  the  advice  of  the 

*  phyfician,  as  improper  treatment,  or  the 

*  delay  of  a  few  hours,  may  produce  ef- 

*  fefks  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to 

*  remove.     To  all  who  are  fuppofed  to  be 

*  infeded  by  fevers,  during  this  ftate  of  ri- 

*  gors,  a  gentle  vomit  is  immediately  to  be 

*  exhibited,  before  the  fever  be*  formed, 
^  and  before  the  fulnefs  and  hardnefs  of 

*  the  pulfe  renders  its  operation  dangerous. 

*  If  the  vomit  be  delayed  too  lortrg^  and  e- 

*  fpecially  if  bleeding  muft  precede  it,  the  '* 

*  moft  certain  and  favourable  opportunity 

*  of  procuring  fafety  for  the  patient  is  paft. 

*  The 

♦  Paper  on  Fevers  and  Infcftionj'part  id,  p.  6a»  • 
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*  The  effefts  of  this  antidote  are  fo  well 

*  known  in  the  hofpital,  and  have  been  fo 

*  fully  afcertained  by  our.  repeated  expe- 

*  rience,  that  thofe  who  are  employed  in 

*  the  fever  veards,  as  foon  a$  taken  fick, 
\  have  immediate  recourfe  thereto,  and  it 

*  feldom  fails  to  prevent  the  illnefs  which 

*  was  juftly  to  be  expededr     I  have  found 

*  it  equally  fervic^ablc  ia  preventing  relap- 

*  fes,  when  it  is  given  immediately  after  a 

*  return  of  the  fhiverings.     Let  me  add, 
\  that  a  loofe  ftool  or  two  fhould,  at  this 

*  time,  be  procured,  either  by  means  of 
.    *  the  emetic  or  of  gl^fters  *. There  are 

*  now  feveral   nurfes  in  the  hofpital  who 

*  have  been  five,  fix,  or  feven  times  infec- 
^  ted,  and  thus  fuccefsfuUy  treated ;   and  I 

*  have  often  had  two  or  three  of  them  ta- 

*  ken  ilt  in  a  week.     I  am  apt  to  thin^k, 
*^^  that  an  infedion,  from  whatever  impure 

*  fountain  it  is  derived,   does  firft  difcover 

*  itfelf  by  affedting  the  ftomach  and  inte- 

*  ftines. 

*  Paper  on  J^ars  :aid  InfefUon,  part  od,  p.  6^^ 
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{tints.  It  is  uncommon  to  6nd  a  cafe  of 
this  fort  which  does  not  begin  with  ihi- 
venngs,  commonly  with  a  flight  naufea^ 
often  a  vomiting.  This  agueifh  ftate 
continues,  with  feme,  a  fliorter,  with  o-  - 
thers,  a  longer  time  ;  after  which,  a  painl 
is  often  felt  to  dart,  with  violence,  into 
fome  one  or  other  part  of  the  body  *•* 
From  the  Dodtor^s  obfervations,  a6  well  as 
my  own,  the  part  aflFeded  is  fometimes  the 
head,  at  other  times  the  back ;  the  limbs 
are  often  afieded  with  pains,  fimilar  to  thofd 
of  the  rheumatifm ;  and,  in  fome  particu-^ 
lar  caies,  the  pain  attacks  the  breaft,  under 
the  appearance  of  a  pleurify  or  peripneu-** 
mony.  But,  in  every  cafe,  a  loofehefs  fu» 
pervening  early,  or  brought  on  by  medi-^ 
cine,  is,  from  its  falytary  effeds,  thought  to 
wafli  away  the  ccntagious  poifon,  or  to  di- 
mioifh  its  f<>r?^* 


134.  The  foregoing  obfervations  are  ap-» 
plicable  to  all  fevers  which  are  known  td  ^ 
Ff.    .       .    ^  Be 

♦  Paper  on  Fevers  and  Intc&ion,  p^t  %d  p.  7;^ 
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be  infedious,  or  which  arifc  from  the  yi^ 
pour  of  putrid  animal:  fubftances, .  and  alfa 
to  thofe  occafioned  by  the  putrid  effluvia: 
of  fwamps  and  marfhy  grounds  in  hot  fea- 
fons  and  climates.     In  all  which  cafes,  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  appear  to-be  the  parts 
firft  affeded  by  the^  operation  of  the  caufe 
of  the  difcafe.     Sometimes  this  is  fo  flow, 
as  fcarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  the  patient  j 
either  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  contagious- 
matter,  or  from  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  j 
;.  fpmetimes  from  a   peculiarity  of  fyftem^ 
tihich  is  c^ipable  of  refifting  for  a  longer 
^  time  than  ufual  the  effeds  of  fuch  mahg- 
riant  vapours,  as  proves  the  caufe  of  fevers  j 
Or  it  may  arife  from  the  habit  which  cer- 
tain people  jiave  acquired  to  refift  the  caufe» 
of  thefe  fevers.     But,  from  whatever  cir- 
cumftance  this  graduaj  advancement  of  the 
difeafe  may  take  its  origin,  vte  know,  froa» 
experience,  that,  when  the  caufe  has  ope- 
rated for  aijy  confiderable  time  in  the  body, 
the  fever,  on  its  acceffion,  can  feldom  be 
prevented  4)y  the  exhibition  of  emetics,  fu- 
i  dorificf, 

r  <  .' 
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^orlfics,  and  laxatives,  notwithAanding 
theie  remedies  arc  of  great  fervice  in  the 
mitigation  of  fymptoms.  But  when^  from 
the  great  power  of  thefe  noxious  vapours^ 
their  adlion  on  our  fyftem  is,  from  certain 
cffeds,  quickly  perceived,  thefe  medicines 
given  after  removing  the  patient  to  a  free 
air,  and  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time 
when  the  contagion  was  received,  feldom 
fail  of  reftoring  fuch  perfons  to  perfedl 
health.  To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example ; 
allow  me  to  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  the 
fpeedy  and  furprifing  efFeds  of  the  marfi> 
miafma  in  the  produdtion  of  fevers,  and  of 
ks  influence  on  the  body,  according  to  the' 
different  manner  in  which  the  patients  were 
treated  after  receiving  the  contagion.  Lan- 
cifius  tells  us,  that  thirty  gentlemen  aqd 
Ladies,  of  the  firft  rank  and  diftindiion  in 
Rome,  making  an  excurfion  on  a  party  of 
pleafure,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
upon  the  wind  fuddenly  fhifting,  and 
blowing  from  the  fouth,  over* the  putrid 
reiarihes,  twenty- nine  of  them  were  imme- 

'       diately 
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diately  feized  with  a  tertian  fover.  .  Or  ra- 
ther allow  me  to  fay,  that  nothing  being 
done  to  free  the  prknac  viae  from  the  nox- 
ious vapour  taken  down  with  the  faliv^, 
and  it  continuing  to  a€t  on  the  fyften^  a 
fever  was  brought  on,  correfponding  to  the 
nature  of  the  caufe  then  operaflng  on  the 
body.     For,  befides  the  evidence  ai^ady 
given  of  the  fuccefs  which  ufually  follows 
the  clearing  of  the  alimentary  caAal,  im- 
mediately after  there  was  the  ftrongeft  rea- 
fbn  to  fuppofe  the  febrile  contagion  lo  have 
been  fwaliowed,  J  (hall  contraft  this  re- 
.  ma^able  an^dotc  of  Lancifius,   with  a  si- 
milar one  from  Dr  Lind,  but  where  the 
treatment  and. fuccefs  were  different:  *A 
^  company  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  his 

*  Majefty's  Q^p  the  Phoenix,  taking  the 
^  diverfiao  of  hunting  and  (hooting,  at  the 

*  mouth  of  the  rivQr.  Gambia,  by  foUow- 

*  ing  their  game  into  a  large  fwamp,  were 

*  all  of  them  ^flfeded  by  its  putrid  effluvia. 

*  They  were   immediately  feized  with   a 
^  ficknefs,  vomiting,   headach,  and  a  con- 

^  ftant 
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^  ftaM  faawkrng  md  fpitting,  from  a  difa** 
^  gne^le  fmeU,  which  (a»  they  exprefled 
^  it)  Seemed  to  remain  in  their  month  and 
^  thffoit.   Upon  tbeh:  returning  to  the  fliip^ 

•  caeh  of  them  wa»  ordered  a  vcmrit,  which 
^  immediac^ly    removed    all    thofe    c6m«- 

*  plaintft*/ 

I J5.  Were  it  ncccffary,  many  other  fads 
And  obfervations  might  be  athranced^  fimi^ 
far  to  thcfe  already  given,  in  fupport  of  the 
bpinkm,  that  the  infeftious  matter  of  fe- 
tors \%  taken  in  with  the  faliva,  and  that 
the  ftomach  and  boweb  are  thereby^  firft 
affeded,  and  from  them  the. reft  of  thctfy- 
ftem.  But,  when  a  proof  of  this  kind  is 
made  as  clear  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjed 
will  admity  the  running  c^r  the  tedious 
detill  of  a  thoufand  teftimonies^Jln  corro- 
boration of  what  has  J3een" already  proved,  /• 
muft  be  as  tirefome  to  the  reader,  as  it 
w6uld  be  to  the  writer,     I  fjiall,  therefore, 

only 

fi  On  the  Difeafes  of  IJot  Climates,"  p.  138. 
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only  obferve  farther,  that  the  general  diC- 
order  in  the  body,  which  always  accom- 
panies the  acceflioH  of  a  fever,  is  more  like- 
ly to  arife  from  that  wonderful  extended 
fympathy  which  every  part  of  the  body  has 
with  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  than  to  any 
other  caufe  I  can  poflibly  fuggeft.     Be* 
fides,  thofe  parts  which  are  known  to  fym- 
pathife  in  a  particular  manner  with  tbepri- 
mae  viae,  frequently  fuffer  in  a  remarkable 
manner  on  fuch  occafions^  as  the  head,  the 
vital  organs,  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the 
limbs.  Thatphrenzy  or  high  delirium,  with 
;  which  patients  are  fometimes  afHided  at 
the  commencement  of  the  malignant  au- 
tumnal fevers,  j^nd  for  which  large  bleed- 
ings have  been  often  with  fo  much  impro- 
priety ordered,  have  been  frequently  cured 
by  a  natural  vomiting,   excited  by  a  quan- 
tity of  bile  and  phlegm,  or  by  emetics  and 
laxatives,    properly   adminiftered.     Hence 
this  alarming  fymptom  does  not  always  a- 
rife  from  an  orijginal  afFedion  of  the  brain, 
but  often  from  fympathy  with  the  primae 
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viae,  when  loaded  withbile  and  other  acrid 
colluvies,  and  where  the  ca«fe  of  the  difeafe 
appears  firft  to  exert  its  power.    A  phren- 
27  is  frequently  the  firft  and  immediate  ef- 
fed  of  the  putrid  vapours  of  fwamps,  e- 
fpecially  in  hot  feafons  and  climates,  parti- 
cularly when  the  febrile  quicknefs  of  the 
pulfe    is   accelerated  by  violent   cxercife. 
This  delirium  is  commonly  taken  as  an  un- 
equivocal fymptom  of  an  ardent  fever,  and 
ef  courfe  medical  praftitioners  ufually  be- 
gin their  cure  with  large  bleedings,    but 
without  fuccefs ;  becaufe  of  the  manifeft 
injury  they  do  in  fuch  cafes  j  and  of  con- 
fequence  is  a  dangerous  pradiice,  as  appears 
from  the  delirium  going  off  *  with  a  plenti- 
ful fweat,  but  returning  with  its  former 
violence  about  the  fame  tiiiie  next  day,  un- 
til the  difeaTe  Ihows  itfelf  under  the  form  ^ 
of  a  remitting,   or  intermitting  fever,    as 
may  be  feen  more  particularly  Ixy  confult- 
ing  Sir  John  Pringle  on  the  difeafes  of  the 


army*. 
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136.  I  never  received  mu(^  ii^ra&ioiiy 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  fevers,  fxom 
confukiag  meteorological  tables,  which 
fome  philofophers  and  focieties  have  earn-* 
ed  on  with  (uch  minate  exa^tncfs.  I  know 
that  an  excefs  of  qold,  and  the  long  coott* 
nuance  of  eafterly  winds  in  the  fpring,  axe 
the  principal  caufes  of  inflammatory  dif« 
cafes,  rheumatifms,  and  fometimes  of  inta- 
mittents  ;  or,  rather,  that  they  occafion  re* 
lapfes  in  thofe  who  have  been  formerly  af- 

,  flidled  with  fuch  diforders.     That  an  ex- 
cefs of  heat  and  of  moifture  produce  low 
malignant^fevefs,  not  at  firft  remarkably  in- 
fedlious,  but  fometimes  become  fo,   as  it 
$k        *were  by  accident,  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  difeaie,  or  numbers  being  lodged  in  the 
.fame  apartment  or  hofpital,   and  a^ded 
^^xfith  fimilar  diforders. 

137.  Undfer  thefe  circumftanccs,  I  al- 
ways fufpeSt  human  effluvia  fo  njuch  ac- 

.   cumulated  and  exalted  in  its  powers,  frona- 

'  ^      the  number. and  mQrbid  condition   of  the 

\      .  :^  fick. 
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Jick,  lb  have  a  coiifiderable  fhare  in  increa* 
fii^  the  maligdity  and  infedious  influence 
of  thofc  fevers.  In  this  way,  fuch  fevers 
as  have  very  little  of  infedious  power  un- 
der the  ordinary  form^  in  which  they  mod 
commonly  fhow  themfelves,  become  re* 
markably  infectious,  when,  from  a  fingu- 
larlty  in  the  eafe,  bad  treatment,  foul  air, 
or  from  all  thefe  circumftances  conjoined, 
the  difeafe  is  puflied  on  to  a  higher  degree 
of  malignity  and  danger  than  ufual. 

138.  A  common  continued  fever  of  ^ 
mild  fort,  has  very  little  infedioOs  power, 
and  is  conimonly  confined  to  the  perfon 
accidentally  expofed  to  the  caufe  which 
produced  it.     Sometimes  fuch  fevers  feize  ^ 

a  whole  family,  not  fo  much  from  ^he  coa* 
tagious  powe^  of  the  difeafe,  as  from  a  fi-  * 
milarity  of  conftitution  amongft  the  chil« 
dren,  difpofing  them  to  be  iriore  readily 
affeded  than  others  *.  This  often  happens 
G  g  from 

•  This  circumftancc  I  have .  fometimes  obferved  to         ^ 

;  take 
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from  the  cold,  or  quick  fucceffion  of  frofiii 
and  open  weather  in  the  fpring^  when  fuch 
fevers  frequently  become  endemic,  but  not 
properly  contagious,  the  fick  having  cailght 
the  diftemper  from  the  fame  general  caufe  j 
for  nurfes,  and  other  attendants,  for  the 
moft  part,  cfcape  the  diforder,  (46.  Ii4. 
124),  The  truth  is,  that  no  proper  fever 
can  be  faid  to  be  abfolutely  without  fomc 
degree  of  infedious  power.  But  thefe  juft 
mentioned,  and  others  10  be  taken  notice 
of  afterwajrds,  have  fo  little  'of  contagion^ 
when'  properly  managed,  that  phyficians 
feldom  exprefs  the  fmalleft  anxiety  on  that 
head. 

139.  When  fuch  circumftances  as  are  a- 
bove  related,  concur  to  heighten  the  malig- 
nity of  the  fe^p-,-.  and  in  feme  meafure  to 
alter  its  nature,  they  then  become  more  or 
lfcf»  contagious,  and  I  believe  all  febrile  dif- 

orders 

take  phct  In  children  of  the  fame  family,  living  at  the 
diftancc  of  fome  miles  from  each  other. 
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orders  whEat^veriare,  from  foul  air,  and  mal-* 
treatment,  capable  of  fuch  changes,  a  com- 
mon catarrh  not  excepted.  Indeed,  I  think 
foul  air  a  more  rational  way  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  what  is  called  an  Influen- 
za, than  occult  qualities  in  the  air,  which 
hive  been  hunted  after  for  fo  many  cen- 
turies. The  expreffion  is  rather  calculated 
to  hide  our  ignorance,  than  to  give  the  fmalr 
left  information  relative  to  the  fource  of 
this  fiaoft  infedious  diftemper,  conveyed  to 
us  from  the  remotcft  parts  of  the  world,  in 
woolen,  cotton,  and  other  materials  capable 
pf  retaining  the  infedion,  and  not  from  any 
malignant  quality  in  the  air,  which  conveys" 
infe&ion  but  a  very  fhor(  way. .  •  Even  the 
plague  itfelf  can  fcarcely  be  communicated 
by  the  air  a  few  yards  beyond  the  houfr^s 
infefted.  This  peftilential  fever  is  ufnaJly  • 
conveyed  from  one  to  aijfl^cr  by  contad  * 
with  the  difeafed,  or  from  an  accidental 
communication  of  good^.  For  we  know 
that  in  Turkey,  where  this  dreadful  dif- 
temper fweeps  off  annually  fuch  numbers* 
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of  the  inhabitants,  that  thofe  \vlio  are  in 
health  can,  with  impunity,  converfc  with 
the  convalefcents  when  airing  themfelves 
on  the  tops  of  their  houfes,  though  there 
is  only  a  parapet  wall  between  them.  The 
only  precaution  they  ufe  is,  to  avoid  fuch 
intercourfe  when  the  wind  blows  direftly 
from  the  perfon  infefted.  But,  when  fe- 
vers become  infeSious,  and  arc  communi- 
cated from  one  to  another,  the  diftemper 
caught  being  (imilar  to  that  from  which  it 
took  its  origin,  not  only  fhows  the  great 
variety  of  fpecific  contagion  which  may  ex- 
ift,  but  alfo  that  it  appears  to  aO:  in  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe  as  a  ferment  on  our 
fluids,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fniaIUpox,Tneafles,  plague, &c, 

140-  In  thisTeftion  I  have  related  feve- 

ral   fads  and   obferyations  concerning  the 

<  origin  of  fevers,  their  caufes,  their  adlion 

on  our  fyftcm,  and  fuch  other  circumftan- 

*  cgs  as  I  thought  might  lead  to  a  more  fa- 

#^ '  tiafadory  explanation  of  certain  phaeno- 
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mena  of  fevers,  than  has  hitherto  appear- 
ed. A  number  of  particulars,  however, 
remain  ftill  to  be  treated  of,  which  could 
not  yet  be  accompliflied  ;  becaufe  they  arc 
peculiar  to  certain  fpecies  of  fever?. 


SECTION    . 
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SECTION     V. 


OF     A     CATARRH. 


141.  TN  the  following  diflcrtation,  I  fhall 
JL  take  no  notice  of  that  finguJar 
fpecies  of  contagious  catarrh  known  by 
the  name  of  influenza.  Being  a  fever  fui 
generis^  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  feparatcljr, 
and  as  a  difeafe  diftind  from  the  fimple 
oatai:rh.  For  the  fame  reafon,  I  fhall  poft- 
func  ihe  confidcration  of  thofe  coughs 
which  arife  from  haemoptyfis,  fcrophulaj 
and  likewife  from  particular  employments, 
as  ropemaking,  hemp  and  flax  dreffing^ 
•  l^ewing  of  ftones,  &c.  ray  defign  being 
only  to  con  fide  r  the  nature  and  ordinary 
coqrfe  of  a/imple  catarrh. 

# 
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t42«  The  general  idea  given  bj  medical 
writers^  of  the  nature  of  a  catarrh^  is  taken 
from  the  fuppofition  of  a  permanent  fpaf- 
modic  con(lri£tion  of  the  excretory  and 
other  fmall  vefTels  of  the  fkin ;  by  which 
means  perfpitation  being  proportionably 
obftru&ed^  that  acrid  matter  retained  in 
the  habit  is  fuppofed  to  be  thrown  on  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  nofe,  fauces^ 
bronchi,  and  other  affeded  parts,  and  to 
give  rife  to  the  feveral  fymptoms  attending 
this  diforder.  This  opinion,  concerning 
the  nature  and  caufe  of  a  catarrh,  dppears^ 
fo  extremely  plaufible,  that  it  is  not  furpri- 
ling  it  (hould  have  received  a  general  ap- 
probation* 

% 

143*  Indeed,  an  invariable  effcfl  of  cold, 
during  its  application,  is  a  diminution  of 
perfpiration,  from  the  conftringing  adion  j 
of  cold  on  the  fmall  vefleia  of  the  fkioi 
But  this  ufually  happens  without  aay  in- 
jury to  the  body;  for  the  perfon  no  fdoii-^  ' 
er  moves  into  a  warmer  4i|:,lhan  his  per^* 

:*^v  '     •  fpiratibn 
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fpiration  is  again  incrcafcd  in  proportion  id 
the  dfegred  of  heat  applied.  But,  with  re-» 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  perfpiration,  or  de-^ 
gree  of  cold  that  may  be  endured  with  im-* 
punity,  cuftom  allows  of  a  confidcrable  la-^ 
titude  (;ioo.).  Shepherds  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  this  country  bear  the  cold 
of  winter  furprifingly ;  and  I  have  known 
the  guides,  where  fea-bathing  is  ufed,  have 
the  greateft  part  of  their  bodies  immerfed 
five  or  fix  hours  every  day,  for  feveral 
months  together,  in  water  above  forty  de- 
*  grees  cblder  than  the  temperature  of  their 
-  -  "Bodies/'  For,unlefs  the  cold  is  fo  intenfc,  or 
continued  fo  long  as  to  affed:  the  energy  of 
;-^j  the  nerves,  it  produces  no  bad  confequen- 

ces.     I  mean  not  to  fay,  that  long-obftrudt- 
ed  perfpiration  is -not  hurtful  to  the  confti- 
^         tution  ;  for  certainly  it  is  often  a  principal 
^.      agent  in  the  produdion  of  fcurvy,  dropfy, 
tfi'd  other  difeafes  :  But  that  a  temporary 
obftrud;ion  of  perfpiration  on  catching^ cold^ 
*  ^df  it   the   commencement   of  a   catarrh^ 
.    *  flxould  be  tlie  caufe  of  that  difeafe,  I  have 
.K  never 
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never  yet  been  able  to  comprehend.  The 
Ipafin  on  the  veflels  of  the  Ikin,  with  fome- 
tixnes  a  flight  degree  of  rigour,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  diforder,  returning  at  un* 
certain  periods,  and  commonly  of  fliort 
duration,  can  have  very  little  influence. 
For  although  a  free  perfpiration  contributes, ' 
in  general,  to  the  relief  of  the  parts  aflfec- 
tcd,  as  fjiall  afterwards  be  more  particular- 
ly noticed,  yet  profufe  fweats  are  not  un- 
common during  the  continuance  of  the 
diieafe,  without  any  alleviation  of  its  fymp* 
toms^  when  the  caufe  of  it  has  operated 
flrongly  on  the  fyftem.  *  ^r    : 

J44.  From  the  ftatic^l  experiments  of 
Sandiorius   and  .  thofe^  of  our  countryman- ;, 
Dr  James  Keill,  it  appears  that  a  confide* 
rable  increafe  or  diminution  of  perfpiration 
may  take  place  in  twenty-four  hours  with-        r 
out  any  apparent  injury  to  health, -or, the  ■ 
fmalleft  tendency  to  a  cough  or  catarrh. 
Dr  JCeil],  who  was  twice  feized  with  acdlA*  j^^ 
duiing.  the   courfe   of  his  ftatical   experi-.;, 
Hh  merits,  ,.,V 
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ments,  never  perceived  his  perfpiration  co 
be  thereby  diminifhed.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  repeated  obfervations,  accurately  made 
during  the  eourfe  of  his  diforder,  he,  in  his 
ftatical  aphorifms,  declares,  *  Adiapneuftiu 
'  non  eft  caufa  tuffis  V  and  refers  to  his 
tables  and  obfervations  for  the  truth  of  his 
aflertion*  In  his  Difquifitio  Prima,  entitled, 
Impedita  Perfpiratio  non  eft  Frigoris  fufcep- 
ti  caufa,  taking  a  view  of  the  common, 
but  erroneous  opinion  ofobftru^cd  pgtfpi- 
ration  being  the  caufe  of  a  catarrh,  he  ftys, 

*  Atquam  aliena  a  veriiate  eft  haec  conciu- 

*  fio,   obfervationes  praecedentes  manifefle 

*  indicant ;  etenim  eo  quo  frigus  fufceptum 

*  eft  die,  et  per  plures  fubfequentes,  in  qui- 
■^'bus  tuflis  gravitet  aiBigebat,   nullo  modC) 

*  crtminutam.  efle   perfpirationem    invecii- 
*    *  mus.     StabiJilae  igitur  opinioni,  et  diu 

*  jam  apud  omnes  receptae,  ipfa  experien- 
.^v^tia  r^fragatur  ;   quae  quidem  per  fe  fatis 

*-t*^i;C^^  l^omines,  opinioni  fuae,  fton  te* 

1*'  -rf  '*•  '•'»-.V  ^  £ 

ji  W  •   %'-;  naciter 
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*  nacnter  addidi,  banc  fententiam  non  am- 

*  plius  tjieantur  i  at  fi  earn  rationis  etiam 

*  trutma  ultra  examineiAus,  leviffimis  ra- 

*  tionibus  primum  admiflam  inveniemus. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  differtation,  and 
in  feveral  other  parts  of  his  writings,  he  id 
equally  clear  and  diftinft  with  regard  to 
this  point.     The   Doftor  being  fully  con- 
vinced, from  repeated  experience,  that  ob- 
ftruded   perfpiration   did  not  attepd  either 
the  acceffion  or  courfe  of  the  catarrh,  moft 
juftly  concluded,  that  it  could  not  pofl'ibly 
be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.     He  faw  that 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  body,  under 
certain  circumftances,  or  even  (o  a  fmall 
part  of  it,  was  capable  of  producing  that  - 
effea.     But,  not  paying  a  proper  regard  to 
our  internal  oeconomy,  nor  attending  fuf-* 
liciently  to  the  variqua  effciftj  pf  different,.  - 
ftimuli  on  the  fyftem,  theT'fympathy -be- 
tween the   nerves  of  the  ikm  and  thof^^oL^ 
^he  mucous  glands,   internal   m^imbr^jje  of 
thenofe,    fauces,   and  bronchi,- l^rhen-5^|^£W^ 
i^  applied  in  a  general  way,   or.tt*  the  fiVr^ 
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face  of  any  part  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  haiFC* 
fuch  effedt  on  the  nerves  as  ftiall  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  afterwards,  he:e^9- 
braces  the  wild  opinion  of  frigorific  par- 
ticles entering  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  mix^ 
ing  with  the  blood,  and  thereby  occafidn- 
ing  a  coagulum  or  thickening  of  the  whole 
mafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  par- 
ticles have  been  fuppofed  to  bring  on  the 
congelation  of  water  in  freezing.     This  ef- 
fedl  is  certainly  produced  by  a  privation  or 
diminution  of  heat,  and  not  by  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  thofe   imaginary  particles,  the 
exiftence  of  which  has  never  been  deraon- 
ftrated.     But,  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
defign  to  enter  on  any  explanatiqfn  of  this 
•   -     dodrine,  we  fhall  proceed  to  admit  his  fads, 
%  without  adopting  ^is  reafoning  upon  tliem* 
^either  fhall  I  here* examine  the  opinion 
•      ^    ,v^  Sandorius  with  regard  to  the  caufe  of 
-  4Rf^ersJ      It   is   fufficient    for   our  preient 
"pfirfiofe   to  flibw   what  that  very  accurate 
^     ^liiKHt  It  i,:;d  philofopher  had  repeatedly  ob- 
,  •  JkjfiSvcdYrem  his  experiments,  that  no  hurt 
» %  «|  .t.  arofe 
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arofc  to  the  health  of  the  body   from  n 
lloppage   of    perfpiration  in   the   Winter^^ 
Hia  words  arc,  ^  Adiapneuftia,  aeftat^  mn^^ 
^  ligqam  febrem,  fayeme  vi.%  miaimam  al- 
*-  terationem,  efficere  poteft ;  corpora,  eni?^ 

*  acriori    perfpirabili    aeftate    r^i^xtjx  iuQt 

*  quam  hyeme  */ 

145.  Indeed,  the  fympathy /between: the 
nerves  of  the  fkin^  from^theiappUcaxion  of 
a  certain  degree  of  cold,  .and.  tlxdfe  of  :thc 
internal   niembrane  of  the  bronchi,  is  fo 
remarkable,  that  many  delicat^  perfons  are 
immediately  fcized  :.w4th  a  cough,   when 
part  of  their  body,  and  efpecially  their  feet, 
have  been  pxpofe<l  to  a  fevere  cold,   inde- 
pendent of  the  applicarion^  of  cold  air  to 
the  Ivngs.     An(d   if,   the*  inOant  a  perfon*^^ 
perceyve^  ,it  to  have  this  effe€t,  he  moves     * 
intoawartner  Jjtuation,  fo»asto  becomf^ 
in  a  fhort:  time,  comfortably    warin^   ^^J 
cough  foon  leaver  him.    But,  If  ImnirflliirP^        ^ 

•  Med.  Stat-  fcft.  y,  Aphor.  35.  A  #  ' 
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main,  or  be  unavoidably  expofed  to  tho 
cold  for  fome  time,  the  cough  may  contiauc 
for  a  longer  or  (horter  period,  and  be  at*9 
tended  with  all  the  effeds  of  a  flight  or  ie- 
Yere  catarrh,  according  to  the  time  he  was; 
£o  expofed. 

146.  My  latt  ingenious  and  learned 
friend  Dr  Wbytt  relates  an  uncommon  and 
curious  cafe  of  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age, 
whofe  fyftem  had  become  irritable  to  a  moft 
extraordinary  degree.  But,  as  conftantly 
happens,'  yhen  a  particular  part  of  the 
body  fuffelft  more  from  this  difeafed  irrita-* 
bility  than  tht  reft,  fuch  part  is  uniformly 
obferved  to  fympathife  with  every  part  of 
the  body,,  which  is  (limulated  mote  thaiv 
^^tlje  preternatural  irritability  of  the  fyftem 
n  bean  In  the  JDodor's  patient  it  was 
?  ljtjng<4  which  fympathifed  fo  ftroogly 
Wlh  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  brought  oa 
cjortvurine,  or  what  may  be  properly  caU 
^,  .xnJr^o us  cough,  there  being  no  apr 
parent  nxed  difeafe  in  the  breaft.     For,  aU 
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tlibugh  the  girl  remained  perfedly  frete 
from  the  cough,  and  with  a  natutai  pulfe^ 
whilft  ihe  continued  in  a  horizontal  po* 
fture  in  bed,  yet,  in  (landing,  kneeling,  ot 
in  any  other  poftufe,  which  required  a 
ftrong'  exertion  of  the  mufcles,  the  pulfe 
Tofe  to  near  200  beats  in  a  minute^  and  the 
cough  returned,  but  cealed  again  on  lying 
down,  and  the  pulfe  alfo  returned  to  its 
natural  date;  The  principal  view  in  the 
hiftory  of  this  cafe  feems  to  have  been,  to 
{how  the  anodyne  powers  of  warm  bathing*, 
when  property  conduded,  &nd*that  this 
remedy  was  fuperior  to  Any'Vtry  heat,  to 
that  given  by  warm  wet  flannels,  and,  in 
£bme  cafes,  even  to  opium  it  lei  f.  For,  be- 
'&dtB  the  heat  and  moifture  accompanying 
warm  bathing,  fo  agreeable  to  llie  nerves^- 
and  which  recovers  their  powers  in  fo  jr€ 
-markable  a  manner,  (paVag.  ^^5,)  th^ba*- 
preffibly  foft  application  bt  the  w?.ter  */^ 
"Ac  very  delicate  terminations  or  Uu:  '  - 
tou8  filaments  on  the  furface  ii  ^^' 
luis  a  very  uncommon  and  remaiLa. 
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fed  m  (ootfein^  the  nctves^  and  leffening 
the  preternatural  fenfibHity  of  the  fyilooi. 
But  it  waa  recnarkii,ble:in  this  patient^  that 
the  appjiea^ion  of  cold  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  iiwnediately  brought,  on  a  fit  of 
coughing, /whether  iii  a  iiorizontal  pofidon 
in  bed,  or  in  a  ftanding,  or  fitting  poftuw. 
.Nay,  when  the  cough  wis  topped  by  thi 
anodyne  po'u^ers  of  the;  peffiluvium,  and 
iKhiift  her  legs  continued  toe  be  immeried 
in  it,  if  a  bottle  of  cold  Water  wa«  Applied 
to  any  pairt  of  her  body,  or  her  bands  im- 
xnerfed  in  cold  water, '  the  \cough  was  re- 
newed, but  ceafed  in  a;  ihort  time  after  re- 
moving the  bottle  or  cold'  water  from  her 
hands,  if  her  feet 'remained  covered  with 
ii|£  v\aun  water.  This  might,  no  doubt, 
mg^na^  fviSm  the  peculiar  fenfibiKty  of  the 
^ftungSj  and  tfie  ^particular  effedl  of  ftimulii 
*fti  gflg|rat,,on  jh^t  weak  part,  (para^.  41. 
4^  Bur,  it  muft  alfo  be  remarked,  that 
of  cold  feems  to  be  fpedfic  with 
lungs. 

^'  147- 
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147.  After  what  has  been  faid  in  Sec- 
tion III.  we  come  now  to  take  a  more  par- 
ticular view  Off  the  effeds  of  cold  on  the 
body.     This^  in  general,  muft  be  confider- 
cd  as  (alutarj,  from  the  affiftance  it  gives 
ID  regulating  the  ftandard  heat ;  and  in  pro- 
porlion  to  its  operation  in  this  way,  it  mu{% 
give  more  or  lefs  vigour  to  the  fyftem. 
Its  tonic  powers,  during  cold  and  dry  fea- 
fons,  in  ftrengthening  the  folids,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  when  properly  admi- 
niftered,  are  likewife  remarkable.     But,  if 
the  cold  be  fo  intenfe  as  to  diminifh  or  dl^ 
ftilrb  the  power  of  the  nerves  as  conduc- 
tors,   and,  of  courfe,   alter   their   natural 
mode  of  a&ion    in    any   particular   part 
of  the  body,  a  morbid  drculation^  Jkcvfi^  ^^ 
tion,    &c,    muft  take   place    iu    tl^e   Ate  ^^ 
fo  affe^ed.     If  the  caufe   I>as  a£ted   ina   '/^n 
flight  manner,  the  effeds  of  it  ma,y  bi^^n 
overcome  by  the  ftrength  of  the  fyileiT 
the  affcStcd  nerves  being  gradual!] 
to  i€t  in  their  natural  manner, 
cold  iKall  have  operated  fo  ftronglyaa" 
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induce  a  more  permanent  morbid  affe^ion 
of  the  nerves,  then  a  general  fympathy  of 
the  fyftem  with  the  difeafed  part^  gradually 
takes  place,  (paiag.  40.  and  47.)  and  is  ac- 
companied with  a  laflitude  and  preterna- 
tural irritability,  approaching  to  that  of 
pain.  This  general  uneafinefs  is  known 
to  every  perfon  who  has  ever  been  afieded 
with  a  cold. 

148.  What  is  called  creaks  in  the  neck^ 
rheums  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  arife  from  fitting  at  open  windows^ 
doors,  or  being  other  wife  expofed  in  cold 
weather*  It  fcldom  happens  that  the  per- 
fon fo  affected  is  immediately  fenfible  of 
WY  IjaJ  effeds,  from  his  body,  or  part  of 
being  thus  expofed  to  the  cold*  It  ia 
^nt  til!  the  ne:Kt  c^  ay /or  perhaps  the  fecond 

'&rd  day  aitcr,  that  he  begins  to  com- 
^ain  and  recollect  the  caufe  of  his  diforden 


is  common,  but  curious  fadl,  id 
miliar  to  what  happens  in  the  opei^on  of 

•the 
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the  caufes  of  other  febrile  difeafes.  From 
the  commencement  of  their  adiion  on  the 
body,  fome  time  muft  elapfe  before  the  fy- 
ftem  in  general  can  be  affedted  by  them,  fo 
as  to  produce  the  difeafe  correfponding  to 
the  nature  of  the  caufe*  The  fymptomatic 
fever,  in  confequence  of  wounds,  amputa- 
tions, and  other  chirurgical  operations  on 
the  body,  is  feldom  confiderable  till  the 
third  day  after  they  have  been  performed. 
There  is,  indeed,  fometimes  a  tendency  to 
fever  from  the  time  of  the  accident  or  ope- 
ration, which  gradually  increaies  according 
to  the  degree  of  pain  witli  which  the  wound 
is  attended.  But  the  general  caufe  of  irri- 
tation commonly  requires  fome  days  before 
the  whole  fyftem  can  be  brought  to  f^mg 
thife  with  the  feat.of  the  diforder.  j^l^^^f' 
£rom  a  law  in  the  oeconpEdy,  inflamma^ 
tions,  in  confequence  of  woti1(3S|  arriwBpt 
at  any  remarkable  height  tiil  about  tjjir 
third  day,  and  they  often  rife  W^^i^lV  . 
than  is  neceffary  for  the  produdtTmft|^piid^^ 
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150.  In  like  manner,  if  any  part  of  the 
body  is  affeded  by  the  application  of 
cold,  fo  as  to  alter  the  natural  mode  of  ac- 
tion in  the  nerves,  by  yrhicfa  a  change  ia 
brought  on  the  circulation  in  the  fmaU  vef- 
fels  of  that  part,  this  commencement  of  a 
diforder  may  happen  v/itbout  pain,  or  any 
apparent  fign  of  morbid  affe£tion.  For  a 
flight  deviation  from  the  ordinary  courf<p 
of  circulation  in  the  capillary  yeflels  is  not 
attended,  for  fome  time,  with  any  fenfibJc 
inconvenience.  But  the  effeds  pf  i^n  tlie 
part  wlicffe  fuch  change  has  taken  pUce^ 
and  aftSrv^ards'in  the  fyftem,  muft  always 
be  proportioned  to  the  caufe^  and  the 
flrength  of  conftitution  to  refift  its  force, 
is  caijfe  ^vill  t^o'on  flowly,  to  a^  witk 
mfH^t^  (>imulus,  (pan  47.)  till  the 
en.  ,,_  ..__.--  is^aflfedted  by  it,  exciting 
or  Tc/rUP^,  or  that  kind  of  difagrcc-  " 
fcnCition  gvcr  the  body  which  gene- 
Ilyjj Accedes  the  acceffion  of  fevers.  At 
h  t^iSf  the  perfon  complains  of  pain  iq 
irt  ftrft  alTeiled,  which  is  often  unat- 
tended 
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tended  with  any  perceptible  fwelling,  though 
fometimet  a  flight  degree  of  puflliaers  in  i% 
\s  obfervable, 

15 1  •  This  fympathy  of  the  whole  fyftem 
with  a  part  of  it  morbidly  aflfeded,  which 
is  fo  geoeVid,  but  fo  Uttle  attended  to,  has 
been  pi^icunu*ly  taken  notice  of  from  par^ 
49.  to  par.  5 9X  where  I  have  endeavoured 
to  (how  how  certain  ftimuli  chiefly  afie(3 
particular  parts  0]^  the  body.  In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  when  ^  perfon  is  feiz<;d  with  a 
cold,  in  the  manner  above  mentibned,  it 

feJdom  fails  to  affi  Gt  the  m'embratte  of  the 

ft  • 

pofe,  fometimes  t  le  amygdalae,  and  other 
glaiids  about  thflf^  throat ;  bat   more  ffe^^    ; 
quently  thofe  of  the  internal  membranCTpf 
the  trachea  and  its  branchej^i^r  jj^^^SJi^^r 
natural  fecretion  of  all  Ehn<efe*iii^|*|^^  ^_ 
is  changed.     The  fecre c  ^^     T gcnejir  ii?^" 
increafed  and  more  acrid  ibanVfual; 
a  confiderable  difcharge  of  a  tfiin   fhlk]^^     ^ 
rheum  from  the  nofe,  glands  of  H^  O^*  •*"** 

and  fauces,  takes  place.     The  eyes  ^ 
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roonly  duH  and  watery ;  and,  from  a  ge* 
neral  fwelling  of  the  membrana  Schneide-' 
nana,  and  colledlions  of  mucus,  there  is  an 
unufual  difficulty  of  breathing  through  the 
nofe,  accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of  heavi- 
nefs  in  the  forehead,  and  a  dull  pain  above 
the  frontal  fmufes.     Thefe  complaints  have 
fometimes  got  the  name  of  coriza  and  gra- 
vedo.     But  the  moft  conftant  complaint  iti 
a  catarrh,  is  a  troublefome  cough,  arifmg 
from  a  morbid  fecretion  of  phlegm  in  the 
lungs.     At  firft  there  is  a  tickling  cough, 
*  from  an  increafed  fenfibility  of  the  inter- 
nal membrane  of  the  bronchi,  with  little  or 
.^no  difcharge  of  mucus,  from  a  fpafmodic 
conftridion  of  the  excretories  of  the  glands, 
agL^ien  of  ihe  fmall  branches  of  the  bron- 
ki#  ^^. 'lillKJjpafmodic  affedlion  goes 
ion  gradually  increafes, 
Snd  by  degrees  diminiflies 
qoantit^until  the  morbid  fecretion  cea- 
uii^h  M^i   recovery  of  the  patient.     The 
,  i:i  , Mj  tjcaeral,  returns  in  fits,  and  con-^ 
aues  till  the  accumulated  fharp  mucus  in 
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the  lunga  is  expeflorated.  This  expefto-* 
radon  is  often  retarded  in  fevere  fits  of 
coughing,  by  a  temporary  fpafm  and  con-* 
tradlion  of  the  branches  of  the  trachea, 
caufing  a  wheezing»  with  an  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion  of  fuUnefs  in  the  breaft,  which  arifes 
from  fome  obftrudion  to  the  paflage  of  the 
air  in  refpiration,  and  to  the  blood  through 
the  veflels  of  the  lungs  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  fpafm.  The  fenfe  of  full- 
nefs  ufually  fubfifts  till  a  quantity  of  phlegm 
is  forced  up  from  the  lungs  by  inceflant 
coughing.  The  perfon  is  then  freed  from 
the  cough  till  the  bronchi  are  again  ftimu- 
lated  by  another  accumulation  of  mucus.  .. 
In  this  way  the  cough  goes  on  for  an  in- 
determinate time,  according  to  the  fe^<^||y  *'  * 
of  the  diforder,  the  con{],iJt^^n^of  tTic  p*j-  ^ 
tient,  the  manner  in   \H:r^    ■  -  ^^  - 

treated,  or  has  managed  liii^.-i»  v^Li^iii^ 
courfe  of  the  difeafc  ;  for,  after  a  li  J -. 
degree   of  feverifhncfs,  whtch^  cdm:|i^^TiK 
atiends  this  complaint  for  the  H  11:  ftii 
four  days,  goes  oflFj  though  the        .,  :        --   ^ 

#^    tituj»     ^^;^ 
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tinues  to  be  troublefome ;  yet,  being  ftet 
from  pain  or  ficknefs,  and  fuppofi&g  him* 
felf  in  other  refpeds  in  good  health,  the 
diforder  in  his  bread  is  negleded.  He  is 
tempted,  on  account  of  bufmefs  or  pleafurei 
to  expofe  himfelf  too  freely  to  the  cold  air^ 
by  which  means  that  preternatural  irritabi- 
lity brought  on  the  internal  membrane  of 
the  bronchi  is  kept  up,  and  the  increafed 
fecretion  and  cough  are  often  protrslded  fof 
a  confiderable  time.  For,  when  the  fjAciA 
is  once  morJ)idly  affefled,  or  even  after  the 
patient  has  apparently  recovered  from  his 
indifpofition,  caufes  of  the  fame  kind^ 
though  greatly  inferior  to  what  was  at  firft 
necefTary  for  the  produ(5lio.n  of  the  difeafe, 
^^  f-v->rnejy.t^U,  or  fubjeS  the  perfon  to 

.levere  than  the  firft  at- 
'to  be  the  feafon  t^hy 
yMWil"  under  a  catarrh,  orjuft 
lector  erf  d  from  ir,  are  fo  foon  and  fo  fenfi-' 
bfy  jdef^U  by  coU  air. 


'5«-. 
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132.  Whert  a  cough  from  a  catarrh  has 
continued  for  a  confiderable  time,  befide 
the  mucous  glands,  thofe  of  the  ftomach 
come  likewife  to  be  affedled.  A  larger  fe- 
cretion  than  ufual  takes  place,  the  appetite 
fails,  and,  from  the  fympathy  of  the  lungs 
^th  the  ftomach^  (pan  43.)  the  cough  be- 
comes more  frequent  and  trbublefome,which 
explains  the  utility  of  emetics  in  coughs  of 
feme  Handing. 

153.  Though  a  catarrh  generally  affcds 
the  mucous  glands,   becaufe  they  are  lefs 
capable  of  refifting  the  adion  of  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  cold  as  is  fufficient  to  produce  that 
difdrder,  than   other   parts   of  the  body, 
(par.  41.  and  42.)  yet  it  ioTBej^my  happens, 
from  a  peculiarity  of  con^^HK^i'moi^ 
frequently  from  the  efiedl^^^W^fornger     '' 
diieafe,   that  particular  pari^^Swie  body 
acquire  a  greater  degree  of  irritability  than 
the  reft,  and  of  courfe  are  more  liabte  to  be    ^ 
affeded  *.     It  is  in  this  way  that  ipflam- 

K  k         ,  mations  ^ 

•  The  late  Dr  John  Clerk  of  Edixibur^b,  Vbo  vr^^  %   1^ 
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mations  of  the  eyes,  agueifli,  rheumatic, 
and  gouty  complaints,  diarrhoeas,  fits  of 
the  gravel  and  (lone,  &c.  are  fo  frequently 

the 

defervedly  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  bcft  praffical  phy- 
ficians  in  his  time,,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  on 
the  fuppofltion  of  moifture  getting  into  the  blood  by 
the  lungs  being  the  caufe  of  a  catarrh,  or  of  other  dif- 
orders  which  are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  cold,  gives  the 
following  remarkable  paflage.  With  regard  to  the  fup- 
"pofed  entry  of  moifture  by  the  lungs,  he  fays,  ^  This 

*  I  doubt. muchi  is  not  true,  from  my  experience,  and 

*  I  know  none  aptet-  to  be  affeAed  by  it.     It  is  certain^ 
<  if  I  pafs  through  a  new  waihed  room,   my  legs  turn 

*  ftiff,  though  the  paflage  is  of  no  longer  duration  than 

*  a  few  feconds  of  time ;  and,  if  I  continue  in  it  a  little 
'«,,longer,  the  Aifinefs  afcends  graduaUy,  till  it  affefts 

*  ^t  hU  kj  J^^^^r  the  tonfils,  my  two  weak  parts. 

J^^Jlils  gf  ^^^^^B^  ^^^  quick  influence,  I  caoaot 
f  moifture  by  the  lungs,  qr  even 
:ht  on  the  blood  by  its  ingrefs  at 
he  porcsJPthe  il^ir,  but  merely  to  a  ftoppage  of  the 
^  *  ^  ;,  Wet  flitets,  an  experiment  I  never  tried, 
^  ,'  ^  K4vc|l>c  moft  pGrnkious  effefts  of  any  kind  of  moi- 
*  '  *  fture'ifyct  If  i$  more  than  probable,  that  this  moi^ 
'  iiufc  aO*  imraedintely  on  the  fkin.*  Med.  Annot. 
^f     ^flii.  bf  Sir  John  Pringle,  vol.  4.  pge  412. 

'..*■.•■ 
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the  confequences  of  an  acceflion  of  cold  in 
people  who  have  been  often  affeded  with 
any  of  thefe  difeafes.  FOr  the  feat  of  the 
dlforder,  from  repeated  attacks,  acquires  at 
laft  fuch  a  degree  of  mobility  as  produces 
returns  of  the  fame  corapraint,  from  caufes 
different  from  thofe  by  which  it  wa%  pri- 
giixally  occafioned.  Every  one  of  the  dif- 
cafes  mentioned,  I  have  l;nown  to  have  a- 
rifen  from  cold ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  is 
more  common, 

X54.  The  immediate  caufe  of  a  fit  of  the 
fione  being  more  or  lefs  of  inflammation 
on  the  internal  coat  a.nd  nec^  of  the  bladr 
der,  with  an  increafed  fenfibility,  corrcr 
/ponding  to  the  degrc.  Ilammadon, 

there  will  be  confiderabu,  ga  the  lea^J. 

ipotion  or  friction  of  tli  tiafL  tlic^- 

parts  affedled.     This  piiui^psaiitriy  aug- 
mented on  every  effort  to  make^ater,  an(( 
fjpr  fome  time  aftqr  it  is  made,  *frt)fn.4Kp 
.  a<5ion   of  the  detrufor  urinac,  abTOinti^  • 
j]ftufclcs,  &c.  on  the  d;fe  ifcd  paa,   iJi  re* 
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pelling  the  urine,  which,  ffx>m  the  great 
irritability  of  the  urinary  pafiages,  appears 
to  be  fmmenfely  hot;  Such  an  inflamma- 
tion, or  fit  of  the  flone,  is  often  the  confe* 
quence  of  a  cold,  and  perfeveres  while  the 
caufe  of  it  continues  to  z{k  on  the  body,  or 
rather  till  the  fyftem,  by  returning  to  its 
natural  (late,  after  the  caufe  has  been  re- 
moved, (parag.  46.)  lofes  that  preternatu- 
ral irritability  acquired  on  the  acce^pa  pf 
the  cold, 

155.  Though  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
prefent  fubjed:  to   explain  the  particular 
caufes  of  thefe  fits,  yet  it  may  not  be  im- 
Pfoper  to  take  notice  of  indigeftion,  acidi-* 
ty,^nd  other  ay  imoriy  in  the  ilomach  and 
bowels,  as   InflanMs  of  flimuli  a^rng  at  a 
diftapce  frr      "     parts  to  which  they  are 
applied,  (pajtag*  41-  and  47.)     For,  the  fy- 
ftem becoming  thereby  more  irritable^  the 
^dHcafed  (hte  of  the  bladder  will  render  it 
♦  lefa  capable  of  relifting  the  general  effedd 
offtimuHj   and   more  liable  to  be  affected 


^ 
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wkh  a. preternatural  iim^ifaility  than  tlio 
reft  cf  the  body,  indepenident  of  thefym^ 
pathy  whkh  fubfifts  between  the  itomadi 
and  urioary  paffages. 

156*  In  every  fcvere  catarrh^  there  be-^ 
iog  more  or  lefs  of  a  tendency  to  inflam- 
matioD,  after  the  patient  has  got  rid  of  his 
cough,  and  feems  to  be  perfedly  recovered 
^om  his  indifpofition,  there  may  freqiient- 
]y  remaini  in  diflFi^rent  parts  of  the  fubr 
ftance  of  the  lungs,  fmall  obftrudions, 
without  any  apparent  incpnveaience.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  a  gradual  refolution 
of  fuch  obftru(Q:ions  takes  plaiie,  efpecially 
if  the  pcrfon  efcapes  a  return  of  the  fame 
diforder  for  any  contider;ible  time-  But 
if,  froqi  repeated  colds,  jhefe  obftrudiona 
increafe  in  number  and  oflRfBacy,  they  be- 
come at  laft  irrefolveabk%  a  Ad  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  what  are  called  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  which  are  fopietifties^attended 'with 
diiScillty  of  breathing  on  jjny  bi-ilK  or^vi-  ^  4. 
olent  exercife,  i^nd  'are  often  ;he  caufe  "bf 

.     ■  -.'   ''a-    .4 
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a  chronic  dry  cough.  But,  as  thefe  coioh 
plaints  are  temporary,  ^nd  not  accompa- 
nied with  pain,  the  danger  of  the  diforder 
is  frequently  overlooked,  till,  by  fome  fiip* 
ture  catarrh,  they  are  irritated  into  a  ftate 
of  inflammation,  and  afterwards  fuppura- 
ting,  bring  on  a  phthifia  pulmonaiis,  the. 
mod  treacherous  and  mortal  of  all  difeafes« 

157.  Some  people  have  larger  fecretions 
of  phlegm  in  the  cavities  of  the  veficles  and 
bronchi  than  are  neceflfary  for  defending 
their  internal  furface  from  the  cffefts  of 
cold  air  in  refpiration,  or  preventing  the 
fides  of  the  veficles  and  bronchi  from 
growing  together;  and,  of  courfe,  from 
cvtry  fuch  acc|MBulation  of  phlegm,  a  fit 
of  coughing  muft^e  excited. 


1 58.  Kver7%K^  who  has  been  afflided 

WHh  a  feverc  catarrh,  ending  in  a  trouble- 

^  fomt   cyugli    of    long   duration,   becomes 

more  "liable  to  returns  of  it,  on  catching 

c6ld,  than  he  was  before  the  firft  attack  of 

that 
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that  diforder.  Such  a  perfon  comes,  by  de*- 
grec6,  to  have  larger  fccretions  of  phlegm 
in  his  lungs  than  formerly,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  frequent  fits  of  coughing^ 
without  any  acceffion  of  cold,  efpecially  in 
the  winter  or  cold  weather,  partly  from  a 
diminution  of  perfpiration,  but  chiefly  from 
the  general  operation  of  cold  on  the  body* 
This  gradually  increafes  as  age  advances^ 
and  often  proves  not  only  the  caufe  gf  ha- 
bitual coughs,  but  of  humoral  afthmas  and 
peripneumonia  notha,  which  laft  is  lifually 
brought  on  by  a  catarrhs 

159.  From  th\s  foregoing  obfervations 
we  perceive,  that  a  difeafe  arifes  in  the  bo- 
dy without  the  introdudj^n  of  a  mateiies 
morbi,  but  merely  frgp  an  excefs  of  fti*- 
mulus,  by  which  the  ppwfjs  of  the  nerves^ 
and  their  adtion  on  thofe  parts-^whcre  the 
ftimulus  was  applied,  are  altered  from  tli^ir 
natural  ftate.  When  this  morbi^.alTedion^ 
arifes  to.fuch  a  degree,  that  it  canniot  foon  ^ 
be  overcome  by  the  ftrength  of  the  fyftfim^ 

.  >  then  \^ 
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thai  the  whble  body  fympathifes  vtith  xh^ 
part  firft  affeaed.  But)  afc  all  p»t6  of  th^ 
fyftem  are  hot  equally  capable  of  rcfiftirig 
the  effcKae  of  certairt  fttmuli,  on  account  of 
a  variety  in  the  fpecies  of  fenrfibility  and 
irritability  of  different  nerves^  (para^.  6*. 
69.  and  70.)  br  from  a  preternatural  mo- 
bility in  thofe  of  particular  part*,  (parag* 
153.)  we  know  that  ihcf  become  more 
liable  to  be  affeftcd  by  ftimuli  in  general. 

.  ri:om  thefe  circumftances  wu  learn,  that^ 
although 'the  whole  flyftem  mufrbemorc 
or  leis  difturbed  by  every  ftimulus  a^ing 
in  a  powerful  manner  on  any  part  of  the 
body ;  yet  it  appears  from  the  above  di- 
verfity  of  irritability  in  the  nerves,  from  a 
morbid  fenfibilijir  in  particular  parts,  or 
from  a  difference  m  the  nature  of  the  fti- 
mull  themfelves J[o*ne  poffeflingfuch  a  fin- 
gularity  inrtheir  ibaode  of  adion  as  adapts 
them  to  a<a  more  powerfully  on  certain 
nerves  at\a  diftar^e,  than  on  thofe  nearer, 
or  in  the  part  of  their  application,  that  it 
cannot  be  thought  ^hat  ftimuli  will  always 

*'  ;  *  ad 
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ad  in  a  general  .way  on  the  fyftem.  We 
crery  day  experience  the  reverfe  in  many 
inflances,  where  certain  parts  are  chiefly 
alTeded,  (bmetimes  charaderizing  the  dif- 
cafe,  and  even  pointing  out  the  nature  of 
the  caufe,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  body  fuflfers 
only  in  a  flight  way,  from  general  fym- 
pathy.  This  is  almoft,  in  every  point,  the 
cafe  with  a  fimple  catarrh,  which  generally 
afle&s  the  mucous  glands,  (parag.  150* 
151.  and  152.)  except  in  fuch  inftances  ^  . 
where  a  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  orfome 
former  difeafe,  have  given  a  pafticula^  turn 
to  the  difordcr.  This  may  fometimes  hap- 
pen, when  cold  afts  only  as  the  occafional 
caufe  of  fome  other  difeafe,  where  a  pre-  - 
difpofition  to  it  exifts^^roftgly  in  the  har 
bit.  '^  %    '  "^ 

i6o.  On  the  acceflTion  jdi  a  catarrh,  a 
preternatural  irfitabiKty  is  "brought  on  the 
whole  fyftem,  but  is  moft^emarfcably  felt    j 
in  thofe  parts, .  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  caufe,  are  particular!)^  affefted :  Thefe 

LI     "^^  arc     ' 
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are  the  mucous  glands  of  the  nofe,  fauces, 
and  bronchi.  Their  fecretion  is  increafed; 
but,  being  of  a  morbid  nature,  it  becomes 
more  acrid  than  ufual.  Thus,  the  mucus, 
when  fecreted,  ftimulaties  the  glands  and 
jheir  excretories  to  a  farther  increafe  of 
fecretion,  which  often  occafions  a  very 
large  difcharge  of*  fharp  mucus.  In  this 
difeafe  there  is  a  general .  tendency  to  in- 
flammation ;  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
inflammation  the  pulfe  quickens,  become? 
ftrongef  and  fuller,  and  thirft  increafes. 
But  the  dangerous  confequences  of  this  dif- 
pofition  are  greatly  leflened  by  the  confi- 
derable  evacuation  of  mucus  from  the 
glands.  The  more  free  and  copious  this 
evicuation  is,   with  refpe£t  to  the  magni- 

.  iude  cif  the  difeafe,  the  lefs  is  the  hazard 
of  in^ammatiorfv  which  is  generally  the 

^.confequ^nce  of  this  fecretion  being  flopped 
or  confiderably  ,dimi*%ilhe^  from  a  morbid 
,    circulation  in  the  gtanc)^,*  vhich  fometimes 
exteudS  to  the  fubftanee  of. the  lungs* 
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•  161.  A  fimple  catarrh,  when  the  fymp- 
totns  do  not  run  high,  under  proper  ma- 
nkgemetit,  and  even  without  much  affift- 
ance  from  medicine,  commonly  ends  in  fix 
or  eight  days.  But  when,  on  account  of 
negledt,  improper  treatment,  or  feverity  of 
the  fymptoms,  the  advice  of  the  phyfician 
becomes  neceflary,  the  curative  indications, 
from  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  dif- 
order,  are,  firft,  to  take  ofFall  tendency  to 
inflammation ;  fecondly,  to  free  the  fyftem 
from  preternatural  irritability  ;  and,  third- 
ly, to  redify  the  morbid  f? cretion "  of  th.c 
mucous  glands. 

162.  The  principal  circumftapce  to  be., 
attended  to  in  the  cure  of  a  catarrh,  is,  to 
remove,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  tendency ^ 
to  inflammation;  for,  oFall  the  fymptoms 
which  accompany  this..diijqfder,  •  none^re 
fo  dangerous,  efpeciatly  in  the  lungs.  No- 
thing is  fo  ready  to  relieve  the  brciift,  or 
take  off"  a'partial  inflammatory  Urftention 
of  the  fmall  ycflcls,   from  an  excels  of  fti^ 
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mulus  in  particular  parts,  as  a  free  and 
gemle  perfpiration*  The  benefit  arij&i^ 
from  this  falutary  evacuation,  is  not  fo 
much  its  removing  the  effe^  of  an  ob* 
ftruded  perfpiration,  as  by  its  reKeving 
and  redifying  internal  morbid  fecreciona, 
which  it  certainly  dees  on  many  occafioas. 
With  this  view,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
confined  to  bed,  in  a  room  kept  moderate^ 
ly'warm,  but  not  heated  beyond  that  of  a 
temperate  day  in  fummer,  whicht  in  ibmc 
cafes,  where  the  fever  is  high,  may  be  too 
great.  He  ought  to  be  reftriSed  to  a  mild 
vegetable  diet;  and  wc  ufually  prefcribe 
with  advantage  diluent  acid  drinks,  breath^ 
ing  the  fteam  of  warm  water,  warm  bath- 
ings, and  keeping,  the  body  open  with 
gentle  laxatives, ,  for  which  purpofet  neu* 
tral  faUs  fliould,  tpr  the  mpft  part,  be  prc^ 
feried.    .  "  . 

M  ■ 

# 

163,  If,  notwithftandlng  a  (leadypro^ 

fecution  of  this  plan,  the  ^vcr,  or  other 

fymptoms,  do  not  abatOi  blcf ding  muft  be 

/.  \  .  ufed 
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u&d  .fredf,  ftnd  repeated  jaccording  to  the 
<ti^ency  of  the  cafe.  In  a  finrere  catarrh, 
blflocKog  is  8enei:aJly  the  M  m^sms  of  re- 
lifif,  and  flkoqld  be  ordered  without  hefita* 
tion  or  dfhfi  dpecially  if,  fiom  fome  dif- 
ficulty of  breathix^  accomp^ied  with  pain 
m  the  breafty  the  danger  of  an  inflamma- 
tion is. fufpedcd*  For,  from  the  relaxing 
and  debilHiiting.efie^^  of  bleeding,  when 
dice^^ed  with  judgment,  it  is  of  the  great-* 
eft  feryice  in  fuch  cafes.  But,  as  relaxa- 
tion and  debility  may  be  carried  too  •^ar, 
circumfpe&ion  mud  be  ufed,  that  it  be  not 
profecuted  beyond  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  what  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
(parag.  14.  15.  and  34.)  After  which, 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  topical  inflam^  . 
]nation,pr  when  it  has  adually  taken  place, 
a  hlifter  fliould  be  appned  as  neai;  as  pof- , 
ble  to  the  part  affeded.  It  often  carries 
off,  or  confiderably^diminiflics  the  internal  . 
ftimyhtt,  and  of  coqrfe  leifens  the  ini^am- 
nation.  Neptral  falts  may  be  given  fre- 
quently in  {mall  dofes^  particularly  nitre 

from-  t. 
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from  4  to  10  grains,  with  a  double  quan-« 
tity  of  cryftak  of  tartar,  every  two,  thr^e, 
or  four  hours,  in  a  glafe  or  tumbler  of  wa-i 
ter,  fwectened  with  fugar.  Thefe  powders, 
fufEciently  diluted,  affift  in  abating  the  ffe- 
▼erifli  heat,  and  in  agreeably  allaying  thirft, 
provided  too  large  a  quantity  of  nitre  is  not 
ufed,  which  difagrees  with  certain  confti- 
tutions.  Purging  with  a  folution  of  Glau- 
ber or  Rochelle  falts,  is  alfo  of  fervice. 
This  medicine  is  improved  by  an  addition 
of  juice  of  lemons. 

164,  The  fecond  and  third  indications 
are,  in  a  great  meafute,  anfwered  by  what 
has  been  already  propofed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  But,  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  we 
mjift  have  recourft^  to  fucjj  means  of  relief 
as  may  be  beft  fuited  to  particular  confti- 
tutions  and  fympt'onjs  of  the  difeafe.  The 
cough  is  ufually  the  moft  troublefome ;  for 
which  mucilaginous  and  oily  mixtures,  e- 
,  mulfiOhs,  the  acetum  fcilliticum,  folutions 
of  gum  arable,  pectoral  infufions,  §cc  ar^ 
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ufedbyturo^  with  adTantage.  Here  I  o- 
mit  mentioning  the  warm  pe^^orals^a^  they 
are  more  calculated  for  chronic  cougha  than 
thofe  which  arife  fi;om  a  recent  catarrh,  e- 
Ijpecially  if  attended^ with  any  degree  of  fe- 
ver. But  the  medicine  I  have  the  greateil 
dependence  on,  in  leffening  the  general  fen- 
fibility  of  the  fyftem,  and  in  moderating 
the  mucous  fecretion&,  is  fmall  dofes  of 
opium,  not  above  one-fixth  or  eighth  of  a 
grain  at  a  time,  compounded  in  a  lozenge, 
as  the  trochifci  behici  nigri  of  the  Edjn. 
Difpenlatory  *^  repeating  it  occafionally  ac- 
cording 

*  In  February  1782,  1  was  confiilted  for  a  young 
man  of  25  years  of  age,  of  a  ftrong  and  healthy  confti- 
tution,  then  ill  of  a  catarrhal  fever.  From  an  incef- 
fant  dry  coiigh,  dilBculty  of  bifething,  pain  acrofs  tht 
breaft^flufhed  face,  and  the  pulfe  at  120  beats  in  a  mi- 
hute,  I  fufpcAed  a  tendency  to  p^ipneumony.  But  by 
large  bleedings,  bliftering,  and  other  means  ufed  for  his 
recovery,  thofe  dangerous  fynrptoms,  with  the  fever, 
left  him  in  a  few  days.  After  this  a  troublefome  tea-  . 
zing  cough  remained,  feeming  to  depend  on  a  preter-  • 
Batural  irritability  which  his  diforder  had  left  on  the 
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cording  to  the  fcvcrity  of  the  cougli,  givitig  • 
from  one  grain  to  one  grain  and  a  hadf'of 
opium  in  24  hours  to  an  adult^and'  propor- 
tionally to  younger  pttients^.  Thcfe  hi- 
zcnges,  when  allowed  tb  diffoire  gradually 
in  the  mouth,  I  have  thought  had  a  beitct 
effea  in  removing  the  cough;  than  whetl 
taken  in  the  form  of  pills*  Bur  I  com* 
monly  accompany  the  exhibition  of  them 
with  a  weak  folution  of  emetic  tartar,  froiil 

one 

Jiitcmal  mdmbranc  of  the  bronchi.  1  ordered  %  few 
of  thefe  lozenges,  direfting  him  not  to  exceed  ieren, 
which  contained  a  grain  of  opium,  in  the  day  $  how- 
ever, as  he  found  fo  much  relief  from  the  ule  of  them, 
he  took  26  in  lefs  than  12  hours,  which  miftake,  at 
firft,  gave  me  fome  uneafinefsj  but  the  only  confe- 
(juences  were,  that  he  appeared  as  if  drunk,  from  the 
quantity  of  opium  lie  ha(C  taken,  and  that  his  coiigB 
was  entirely  Temoved.  But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
fo  Inderal  a  ufe  of  opium  is  always  attended  with  dan- 
ger. For  the  fame  perfon,  aboutfix  months  after,  was 
feized  with  a  catarrh,  andiie  had  recourfe,  without  ad^ 
vice,  to  tthe  above  lozenges  ;  and,  taking  them  nearly 
in  the  fame  quantity,  during  the  febrile  ftatc  of  his  dif^ 
order,  was  feized  with  a  fcvere  afthma,  from  which  he 
,    recovered  with  difficulty. 
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bne  to  two  grain's  ih  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
a  common  faline  mixture  {  but  feldom  ex** 
cecd  one  grain  when  the  tartar  is  gOod,  gi- 
ving sd>ottt  bne  eighth  for  a.  doze  eVery 
two,  three,  or  four  hours.  By  this  means 
a  gentle  perfpiration  is  kept  up,  the  preter- 
natural fenfibility  on  the  lungs  is  abated, 
the  mucous  fecretions  are  lefiened)  and  by 
the  fpafmodic  conftridion  of  the  bronchi, 
from  the  former  irritability  of  their  mem- 
branes^ and  fharpnefs  of  the  phlegm  being 
confiderably  diminifhed,  expedloration  be- 
comes mwe  free  and  eaCy*  In  fome  cafes,  v 
particularly  where  the  catarrh  is  accompa-  . 
nied  with  piain$  in  the  fhoulders^neck^  arms,  • 
and  other  parts,  I  prefer  to  thofe  medicines 
10  grains  of  the  pal  v.  Doveri  every  two 
hours  till  a  fweat  is  procured,  feldoih  ex- 
ceeding half  a  drachm  of  this  powder.  But, 
where  the  perfon  cannot  be  ftridly  confi- 
ned, I  ufe  the  powder  of  fquills,  made  into 
pills  With  foapjinfuch  proportion  that  each 
pill  contains  half  a  grain,  giving  tWo  of 
them  twice  a  day,  along  with  the  lozenges,  * 
M  m  which 
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which  I  feldom  have  occafion  to  do  above 
three  or  four  days, 

165.  After  this  Ihbrt  view  of*  the  nature^ 
caufe,  and  cure  of  a  fimple  catarrb,  it  might 
be  expefted  that  I  ihould  proceed  with  my 
inquiry  into  thofe  difeafes  which  are  often 
the  confequence  of  it,  as  peripneumony, 
confumption,  tubercles  in  tlie  lungs,  £oc; 
But,  as  my  intention  is  not  fo  much  to  give 
a  fyftem  of  phyfic,  as  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  the  caufes  of  certain  fevers,  and 
to  point  out  their  operation  on  the  fyftem, 
as  far  as  fads,  experience,  and  obfervatiodB^ 
can  ferve  to  illuftrate  thefe  fut^eds,  1  fliall 
proceed  to  iheconfideration  of  the  catarrhal 
fever. 
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J 65,  np'  H  E  ctrcumftance  moft  difficult 
•*•  to  be  accounted  fbr  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  fevers  is  their  acceffion  jj  a  di- 
ftinft  knowledge  of  the  proximate  caufe  of 
which  muft  be  of  the  utraoft  confequencc 
in  giving  us  a  juft  idea  of  the, true  nature 
of  fevers  in  generaU  This  I  fhall  endea- 
vour to  inveftigate  from  the  hiftory  pf  a' 
catarrhal  fever,  which  I  cpnfider  as  a  fe- 
brile diforder  of  a  middle  nature  between  a 
common  cold  and  that  of  an  inflammatory 
fever,  not  unfrequen*  when  catarrhs  are 
general,  from  cold  and  moift  weather  fuc- 
ceedihg:  the  heat  of  fummer  and  autumn, 
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and  likcwife  from  the  fame  fudden  changes 
during  the  fpring.  This  fpecies  of  fever 
is  perhaps  the  moft  unfavourable  for  fuch 
aft  explanation  ;  but,  if  I  fliall  be  fo  fortu- 
nate as  to  ftiow  even  a  probability  of  cer- 
tain morbid  conditions  arifing  in  the  bpdy 
previous  to  the  acceffion  of  fuch  a  feyer,  I 
make  little  doubt  of  being  capable  of  illu- 
ilrating  my  do£trine  in  the  moft  fatisfac- 
tory ,  manner,  v^hen  v^e  come  to  treat  of 
the  proximate  caufo  of  remittent  and  intfrr- 
mittent  fevers. 

167,  In  the  preceding  fedion  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fhow,  and  I  hope  in  a  fa-* 
tisfadory  manner,  that  a  catarrh  arifes 
from  the  ftimulug  of  cold  applied  to  the 

*<ikin,  and  a  fympathy  between  the  flfin  and 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  lungs,  &c.  with- 
out any  materies  morbi.  This,  at  Icaft,  is 
t^e  nature  of  the  affedion  on  its  firfl;  ap- 

'.proach.  In  its  progrefs,  indeed,  by  reafon 
of  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  circuIatio9 
and  fcpretipn,  the  mucus  fecreted  by  thefp 
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glands  acquires  an  unnatural  acrimony^ 
which  may  in  fome  meafure  be  confideied 
aa  a  materies  morbi,  morbid  efieds  being 
loduced  by  it  in  proportion  to  the  increa- 
fed  irritabiKty  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
immediately  applied.  By  a  continuance 
of  the  difeafe,  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
flomach  come  alfo  to  be  aife^bed.  Hence 
the  efficacy  of  emetics,  in  curing  a  catarrh^ 
was  explained :  Jfut  if  the  difeafe,  whe- 
ther from  the  powerful  eiFeds  of  the  ori- 
ginal ftimulus  of  cold,  or  from  any  fubfe- 
quent  caufe,  fhould  refift  the  ufual  me^ns  ' 
of  treatment,  this  vifcid  phlegm  fecreted  i:>  ** 
ihe  ftomach,  though  once  difcharged,  will 
ibon  again  be  colleded,  and  then  proves  a 
ftimulus  to  the  whole  bocjy,  not  fo  much  ^ 
^y  reafon  either  of  its  quantity  or  acrimoV 
ny,  as  by  reafon  of  the  preternatural  irrita- 
bility of  the  fyftdm  in  general,  aqd  cfpc- 
cially  of  the  ftomach  itfelf.  This  irritabi- 
lity of  i\^Q  ftomach  is  now  fo  great  as  to  . 
render  this  organ  inpapable  of  bearing  e- 
yen  the  prdinajy  iagefta  of  a  healthy  ftate, 

without 
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without  manifeft  injury  to  the  body ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  immediate  adHve  caufc 
of  the  numerous  fymptoms  which  precede 
and  accompany  the  accefiion  of  a  fever, 
which  do  not  admit  of  a  fatisfadory  expla« 
nation  on  any  theory  of  fevers  I  have  feen  ; 
but,  from  the  abov€  view  of  that  general 
morbid  irritability  that  fo  conftantly  ac- 
companies every  febrile  condition  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  ftomach  fibers  fo  re-- 

*  markably,  are  not  of  fuch  difficult  folution. 
But,  before  any  farther  illuftration  of  thi$ 
proximate  caufe,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 

Hhe/olloving  fhort-^iiftory  of  the  catarrhal 
fever  of  a  particular  ffeafon,  which  }  prefer 
to  a/iy  ftudied  defcription  taken  from  books; 

'  for  from  a  faithful,  though  loofe  narrative 
of  this  kind,  taken  down  wifliopt  any  view 
to  the  dodrine  I  am  endeavouring  to  efta- 
blifh,  we  are  more  likely  to  receive  a  juft 
notion  of  the  true  nature  of  this  difbrdcr* 
^c  fhall  afterwards  proceed  to  confider 
the  feveral  remarkable  circumftances  and 
fymptoms  which  attend  its  courfe,  and  alfo 

the 
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the  moft  ibccefsful  means  bf  cure ;  from 
all  which  I  hope  to.  he  able  to  draw  fuch 
imequivbcal  concluiions  as  (hall  tend  great- 
ly to  confirm  the  account  I  have  juft  now 
given  of  the  immediate  caufe  of  fevers  in 
geoeralk 

.  t68*  After  i  warm  and  dry  futhmer  irl 
the  yiear  1758^  the  wtather  in  the  month 
c  bf  Odobier  was  remarkably  cold  and  moifti 
Catarrhs  and  fevers  became  frequent }  and^ 
as  almoft  invariably  happens  in  fuch  fea- 
ibnSt  thofe  who  had  formerly  been  affliiQ;- 
td  with  particular  difeafesi  as  agues,  diar^t 
rhqoLS,  gout,  rheumatifm',  coughs,  fore 
throats^  hyfteric,  hypochondriac,  and  bther 
aoomalottS  complaints,  arifing  from  a  pre-. , 
ternatural  delieacy  of  fyftem^  with  a  parti-"' 
cular  morbid  affedion  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  commonly  called  nervous,  had  a 
return  of  their  diforders.  The  above 
change  in  the  weather  was  riot  felt  with 
equal  fcverlty  throughout  the  ifland ;  nei- 
ther were  the  fever -and  .catarrh  general* 
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I  did  not  leaih  that  this  feVer  extended  fo 
far  fouth  as  Yorkfliire^  or  northward  ht^ 
yond  Dundee.  The  fick  were  fometimes 
aflfeded  for  two  or  three  days  with  the 
common  fymptoms  of  a  catarth.  Some 
fpit  blood  ;  others  bled  at  the  nofe ;  and 
in  all  of  them  there  was  a  difpofition  to  in- 
flammation, with  an  increafed  force,  in  the 
arterial  fyftem;  The  acceffion  of  this  fe- 
ver was  in  general  accompaiiiigd  with  2t 
wearinefs  and  laflitude,  headachy  coldnds^ 
and  fliivering,  rlieuffi  from  the  eyes,  nofe^ 
and  mouth,  frequently  a  loofenefsj  fome-* 

nimes  a  fore  throat,  ^tid  a  number  of  other 
fymptoms  of  a  catarrhal  fevcr^  varying  in 
different  patients,  as  did  the  frequency  and 

,,hardnefs  of  thepulfe,  according  to  the  via* 
lence  of  the  feven  *      ♦ 

169.  Although  I  have  chofen  the  above 
feafon  as  an  example  of  the  effeifts  of  cold 
«rnd  nloifture  on  the  human  body  in  tHc 
produftion  of  fever,  becaufe  I  kept  an  ex* 
ad  record  of  it,  yet  all  phyficians  me^C 
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With  fimilar  inftances  every  year,  Thii 
fbytr  commences  with  the  cold  weather  aij 
the  end  of  autuma,  continues  through  the 
winter,  and  becomes  more  frequent  in  the 
fpringy  efpeciaHy  when  there  is  a  fucccflioa 
of  fudden  changes  in  the  weather,  Thefe 
changes,  from  tefnperate  to  cold  and  moid, 
contribute  to  produce  the  difeafe  under  the, 
form  of  a  continued  fever,  with  an  inflam- 
matory tendency.  The  pleurify,  perip- 
neumony,  angina,  and  other  tqpical  affec- 
tions which  fometimes  accdmpany  it,  fhow 
the  nature  and  origin  6^  the'diforder, 

170.  During  the  prevaleirfe  of  catarrhal 
diforders,  we  often  meet  with  the  common 
continued  fever.  This,  with  refped  to  its 
caufe,  is  more^prfiplicated  than  the  catar- 
rhal fever  ;  and  I  fufpe(3:  fometimes  marfh 
miafma^  but  more  frequently  human  efflu- 
via, to  be  concerned  in  the  produdtion  of 
it.  This  difeafe  is  not,  in  general,  accom- 
panied with  tqpical  inflammation ;  and; 
after  a  few  day8*tomrinuan«^,  the  pulfe  loo- ' 
'  -N  n  •  fes 
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fc8  that  fullners  and  hardnefs  which  indi« 
cated  fome  tendency  to  inflammation  at  its 
commencement ;  for  the  effeds  of  the  cold 
muft  not  be  confidered  as  the  fole  caufC) 
but  rather  as  co-operating  with  other  cau- 
fes  in  producing  this  difeafe.  If  I  ihall 
therefore,  in-  this  fedlion,  ufe  the  expredion 
continued  fcver^  I  wifli  to  be  underftood  to 
mean  the  difeafe  juft  mentioned,  or  the  ca- 
.  tarrhal  fever  after  it  has  put  on  the  form 
of  the  coatinued  .fever,  which  frequently 
happens. 

171.  Since  the  above  deviation  from  a 
healthy  ftate*  is  uniformly  the  effed  of  a 
fudden  change  from  hot,  or  even  temperate 
and  dry,  to  cold  and  moift  weather,  e/pe- 
•  cially  when  this  laft  contimies  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time,  it  muft  be  of  importance  to 
inquire  into  its  particular  mode  of  opera- 
ting on  the  human  body,  in  producing  fuch 
.  changes  from  a  heakhy  to  a  morbid  ftate, 
'  as  will  in  moft  cafes  neceflarily  conftitute 
<  •  the 
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the  proximate  caufe  of  a  continued  dr  in- 
flammatory  fever. 

172.  The  firft  circiinvftaBce  that  demaods 
our  attention  is  the  cold  and  moift  weather, 
as  the  remote  caufe  of  this  difordcr.     For, 
although  the  effefts  of  fuch  degrees  of  cold 
as  do  no!  difturb  either  the  natural  powers 
of  the  nerves  or  the  regular  performance 
of  their  oflBces,  tend  to  ilrengthen  the  fi* 
bres,  and,  of  courfc,  to  give- alacrity  and 
firmnefs  to  the  whole  fyftem,   (parag.  147. 
and  148.)  yet,  when  the  application  of  cold 
exceeds  the  above  limits,   ia  proportion  to^ 
the  excefs  with  which  it  ads  in  diminifh- , 
ing  the  powers  of  the  nerves,  the  arterial 
fyftem  is  chiefly  affeded,.  and  there  arifes  -^ 
in  the  habit  a  difpofition  to  inflammation^ 
which  difcovers  itfelf  on'the  leaft  acceflioa  . 
of  fever  from  intemperance,  catching  cold, 
or  other  occafional  caufes.     This  fuflicient- 
ly  accounts  for  the  fpitting  of  blood,  bleed-    ^ ' 
ing  at  the  nofe,    plethora,  and  increafei  >^ 
force  in   the   arteries,      ^ut  the  mucoua  • 
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glands  being  the  principal  feat  of  diforderd 
arifing  from  the  ftimulus  of  cold,  whicb^ 
in  this  refped,  may  be  called  fpecific ;  rheum 
from  the  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth,  coughs, 
and  fore  throats,  are  almoft  the  conftant  at- 
tendants of  a  catarrhal  fever. 

173.  When  cold  has  operated  on  the 
body  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  parag. 
148.  though  its  effeds  muft,  in  general,  be 
the  fame,  yet  they  will  vary  in  different 
people,  according  to  its  intenfenefs,  the  time 
of  application,  the  ftrength  of  the  perfon, 

•the  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  or  the  pa- 
tient having  been  formerly  fubjed  to  fomc 
particulat  difeafe.  JFor/in  this  laft  cafe,  the 

;  effeds  of  cold  appear  not  under  the  form 
of  a  catarrh  or  a  catarrhal  fever,  but  under 

'  that  of  the  former  diforder  with  v^rhich  the 
pj^tient  had  been  afflided ;  as  the  ague,  diar- 
rhoea, gout,  rheurfiatifm,  ftone,  ophthalmia, . 

I  ^re  throat,  or  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 

'  bowels,  fuch  as  hyfteric,  hypochondriac^ 
and  nervous  complaints. .  Though  the  mil* 
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tous  glands  are  chiefly  affeded  by  an  ex* 
cefs  of  (limulus  from  cold,  yet  any  perfon 
ivho'has  formerly  been  afflided  with  any 
of  the  ibove  difeafes,  the  caufes  which  pro- 
duced them  hating  aded  for  a  confider- 
able  time  on  certain  parts  of  the  body,  a 
preternatural  irritability  is  induced,  which 
renders  them  lefs  capable  of  refifting  the 
cffeds  of  ftimuli,  in  general,  than  the  reft 
of  the  fyftem,  and,  of  courfe,  fubjeds  fuch 
pcrfons  to  returns  of  their  former  difeafes, 

174.  It  has  already  been  obferved,   (pa*  - 
rag.  149.)  that  the  caufe  of  a  difeafe  may 
a£k  for  fome  time,  without  any  apparent 
injury  to  the  fyftem ;  or,   if  its  effeds  are 
perceptible,  they.are  commonly  of  fo  mild   ' 
a  nature  as  not  to  be  much  attended  to  by 
the  patient.     His  appetite  is,  perhaps,  lefs 
keen,  and  his  complexion  a  Httle  paler  thaa 
vfua).     He  complains .  of  a  dull  headach, 
or  of  a  confufion  in  the  .brain,  of  flighty    ' 
pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  of 
a  wearinefs,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a 
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trifling  cold.  But  thefe  complaints  ar^ 
apparently  fo  mild,  that  they  jwrevent  him 
not  from  attending  either  to  his  bufinefs  or 
his  pleafures,  for  fome  days.  This  inat- 
tention to  the  difeafe  is  ftill  more  remark- 
able in  putrid  fevers ;  for  the  perfon  often 
goes  about  fomewhat  indifpofed  for  feveral 
days  before  the  acceffion  of  the  fever.  But, 
in  the  former  cafe,  perfons  arc  generally 
feized  fuddenly,  and  without  the  leaft  fore- 
vrarning  of  •  the  impending  inflammatory 
difeafe.     To  thefe  obfervations  there  are 

*  fome  exceptions.  Inflammatory  diforders 
Ibmetimes  make  their  approaches  flowJy, 
whilft  fevers  of  a  more^  putrid  nature  at- 
tack the  patient  as  if  it  were  by  furprife- 

f  But,  in  general,  the  contrary  ufually  takes 
place  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  two  different  fevers  make  their  attack  j 
the  reafon  of  which  appears  to  be,  that, 
in  the  one  cafe,  the  acceflion  is  accelerated, 
and  heightened  by  fome  inflammatory  pain. 
This  is  fufficienp  of  ijifelf  to  give  a  confi- 
dcrable  velocity  to  the  circulation,  and, 
^      .     i  whea 
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when  unaccompanied  with  the  febrile  fti«* 
miilus  of  proper  fever,  as  in  the  toothach, 
the  whlttiow,  the  application  of  a  large  bli« 
(ler,  a  bum,  ^c.  is  only  confidered  as  fymp- 
tomatic.  For  moft  of  our  inflammatory 
difeafes  are.  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  not  to 
be  -viewed  in  the  fimpic  light  in  which  they 
have  commonly  been  by  medical  writers. 
They  are  ufually  excited  by  a  proper  fe- 
brile ftimulus  in  the  ftbmach  and  bowels, 
afting  in  conjundiion  with  the  inflamma- 
tory ftate  of  the  arterial  fyftem.  At  the 
lame  time,  it  muft  be  obfervcd,  that  this  fc-r 
brile  ftimulus,  which  ads  fo  powerfully  ^n 
the  fyftem,  is  not,  in  feme  refpeds,  fo 
ftrongly  marked,  nor  can*  its  effcds  be  fo  P' 
clearly  traced  in  the  inflammatory,  as  in 
fevers  of  the  remittent  or  intermittent  kind, 
which  I  hope  fliall  be  ihown  in  a  fatisfac- 
tory  manner,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
ihefe  difeafes. 

175.  The  circumfta.nces  in  a  fever,  which 

•  * 

^ave  always  been  the  moft  difficult  to  ex- 
plain,   ^ 
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plain,  jnr  liok  which  attend  the  aceeffioo. 
For,  « ttT  are  clofclj-  conneaed  with  the 
p„>.ri»«e  caufe,  which  i.  „„,  {^SaaO, 
„»*r/(ood    the  fy„p,„„i  d        ji  ^ 

^not,da,,.ofa„y&irfia       J      " 
.»<(  have  therefore  been  jutdjp^^il 
-ng.heopprobria„edicoru„?^.fe- 

/™n.h.  manner  in  Which, here  rereatl;; 

have  been  earned  on.  the  caufe  of  the  fvn,D- 

-;  "«  M-Wto  eluded  the  moft    i£^ 

obfervation  of  „^fe  ,e„„j  ,„j  f  »' 

P^Wes  greater  fuccefs.  it  n„y„„,'^^ 
.27-.i"«nfide.i„g,heclcun.L. 

'  *^or,  in  a  fubjed  of  Tn  ;„»  • 

nature,   there  mnft  \     7  '^^^ic^tt  a 

ib  eafv  roT  ^°'"'  Particulars  not 

°  ^^v  to  be  accounted  JVir  ,c    .t. 
fo  much  from  .^  T  ^^  ^^^^rs  j  not 

^n  xrom  a  dcficrcncy  in  the  n?,,,     c 
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tvhich,  it  15  to  be  hoped,  by  the  iaduftrjr' 
and  obfervatioa  of  others,  will,  by  degrees^ 
beeome  more  known  to  us,  when  the  na- 
ture, caufiss^  and  cure  of  fevers  fhall  be  pro« 
fecuted  with  greater  advantage  than  at  pre-^ 
fent^  But,  until  farther  difcoveries  are  made^ 
we  fhall  proceed  on  fuch  fads  and  obfer-* 
vations  as  I  imagine  will  be  allowed  to  be 
Well:founded« 

176.  Although  an  accidental  ekpofure 
to  an  intenfe  cold^  for  any  conGderable  time^ 
16  foon  followed  by  a  catarrh^  catarrhal^  or 
inflammatory  fever;  yet  the  effe^s  of  fuch 
changes  in  the  weather  as  are.  related  id 
parag.  168.  are  commonly  flow,  arid  do  not 
zScQ,  the  health  in  any  remarkable  manner 
for  fome  time.  Becaufe  it  is  not  the  cOld 
of  a  few  hours  vsi^hich  affect  people  in  ge- 
neral.. It  ufually  requires  the  operation  of 
fbme  days  before  iuch  .changes "  can  b^ 
brought  on  the  fyftem^aa  are  mentioned  in 
parag.  146.  147.  and  148.  On  fuch  occa- 
iionSi  its  operation  is  continued  as  it  werd 
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bj  pri/eSj  or  fuccpffiTC  additions.  It  is  not 
the  cold  of  one  day,  but  of  fevcral,  that  is 
capable  of  producing  fuch  confiderable  ef- 
fcd?  on  the  arterial  fyftem  and  mucous 
glands,  Thefe,  at  firft,-are  of  aflight  na* 
ture,  but  gradually  increafe  according  ta 
the  circufliftances  of  expofure  to  the  wca-^ 

•  thcr  and  conftitution  of  thf  perfon^  until  a 
'  preternatural '  ferifibility  and  iwitabiluy  of 

the  fyftem,  which  always  accompany  and 
keep  pace  with  the  morbid  effe^s  of  cold^ 
;^rife  to  fuch  a  degree,  as,  in  conjunfitioo 
with  the  (timulus  of  a  cQlkdion  of  phlegra 
m.tbe  ftomach  and  bowefe,  from  a  difeafed 
fecretion  of  it  in  thefe  vifcera,  an  acceffionof 

*  the  fever  is  brought  oti.  During  the  time 
that  this  morbid  procefs  is  advancing^  fuch 
changes  are  produced  in  the  oeconomy  as 
are  taken  notice  of  in  parag,  174.  But  a 
particular  time,  which  varies  in  different 
perions,   muft  elapfe  before  a  febrile  paro- 

.  xyhn  can  be  excited  ;  becaufe  a  certain  der 
gree  of  morbid  irritabiray  muft  be  induced 
to  pvc  the  fccreted  fluids  in  the  primiae  viae 
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that  ftrcegth  of  ftimulus  whrch  is  neceflary 
for  producing  that  effctS.     Thefe  fluids  it^ 
pnuch   la  the  feflne   H>anner   as  other  fti- 
mull ;  that  is,  according  to  their  quantity 
and  acrimony,  or  the  irritability  of  the  fy- 
(lem.     This  irritability,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  morbid  difpofition,  is  little  aU 
tered  from  its  natural  ftate,  and  the  body 
refills,  for  fome  time,  the  ftimqlus  arifing     . 
from  the  difeafed  fecretions  as  above  men* 
lioned.     But,  as  the  irritability  of  thcfy*  • 
ftem  every  day  i^creafes  with  the  farther    , 
operation  pf  the  cold,  the  ftomach,  which       ' 
is  one  of  the  moft  irritable  organs^  is^rft 
affeacd  ;  and,   from  the  general  fympathy 
of  the  body,  with  this  vifcus,  ,the  various    * . 
lymptoms  which  precede,  or  attend  the  ac-    • 
cefSon  of  the  fever,  chiefly  arife.   At  which 
time  there  appears  to  be  aa  unequal  and  ir- 
regular diftribution  of  the  powers  of  adion 
through  the  body,   with  a  farther  increaHi 
of  the  difeafed  irritability  of  the  w^hole  fy- 
(lem.      Certain   fympathies   likewife   take    * 
place,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  morbid 
'  *    .  condition 
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condition  of  the  body.     And  as, :  onmauxf^ 
other  occafions,  there  is  an  evident  iredt^m^ 
cal  fympathy  between  theftomach  und  (UiIy* 
this  lad  is  fo  affeded  by  the  febrile  ftimu- 
lus  In  the  primae  viae,  as  to  fuffer  fuch  a  : 
confiderable  fpafmodic  conftriftion,  not  on^ 
.  ly  in. its  capillary  veflfels,  but  through  the- 
whole  of  its  fubftance,  as  produces  a  palev  ' 
pefs  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  a  fehfe  o# 
coldnefs,   with  horripulationes   or  rigors, 
which  return  at  uncertain  intervals.     Thefe 
fymptoms,  according  to  their  fcverity^ftiow^ 
Jn  general,  the  magnitude  of  the   future 
difcafe  ;  for,  in  feme  flight  cafes,  they  are 
fcarcely   to  be  perceived ;    during   which 
time  the  pulfe  becomes  fmall   arid  quick,  ' 
but  is  not  attended  with  Jthat*  irregularity  * 
which  takes  place  in  the  cold  ftage  ftf  ai| 
intermittent, 

177.  This  feeble  ftatc  of  the- circulation,' 
as  well  as  the  wearinefs  and  laffitude,  nau- 
feaj  and  fometinies  a  vomiting  about  the  ac-f . 
ceifion  of  the  fever,  and  likewife  that  din 
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munitknr  of  ftrength  in  the  animal  funo 
tionSyib  remarkaUe  during  the  whole  courfe 
^fi^it  ihouM  imagine,  would  not  be  di£* 
cult  to  comprehend ;  for  they  are  confer 
quencefr  of  fuch  a  febrile  ftimulus  as  I  have 
fliown*  to  exift  pteviousf  to  the  commence- 
ment of  fever  ading  in  the  primae  viae-: 
And,  by  fympathy  with  thefe.  parts,  the 
whole  fyftem  beoocoes  extremely  irritable. 
It  is  to  thie  uncommon  irritability  of  the 
ilomach  and  l>owel8,  that  we  muft  chiefly 
afcribe  the  want  of  appetite,  the  great  dif- 
lifce  lo  all  animal  food,  and  to  every.thing 
that  poflefles  any  remarkable  ftimulus,  ex- 
cept fruit  J  for  which,  and  fubacid  diluent 
cold  drinks,  patients  have  the  ftrongeft  de- 
ilre*.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a  bright  lights 
grfftt  «.oife,  ftrong  fmells,   and  fimilar  fti- 

muli, 

♦  JCM^.4iAike  to^animal  food  in  fevers  may  like^ire 
jtfUe  from  an  inftin£Uve  reluftance  to  every  thing  wliicli 
yrovld  increafe  the  putrefcency  of  the  ingefta  j  and,  as 
^ds  are  known  to^  refift  ptitrcfaftion,  the  defire  for 
fiKh  as  ar6  of  a  mild  kind  niay  alfo  proceed  from  in- 
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muli,  which  were  fcirmferiy  bOrn^  with  eafc| 
and  fometimee  wkh;pl$afurc,  as  la  the  ufe 
of  toWco,  become  exceedingly  oflfenfive 
to  thcm^ 

178.  At  firft,  the  whole  powers  of  ^dion 
appear  to  be  exerted  in  a  weak  and  tumul- 
'  tuous  manner,  moft  of  the  fun£iloDs  being 
carried'  on  with  lefs  firmnefs  and  regularity 
than  in  a  healthy  (late.  The  heatt,  in  par- 
ticular, is  obferved  to  fuffer  cbafiderably, 

'  not  only  from  the  univerfally  increafed  ir- 
ritability of  the  fyftem,  but  from  a  remark- 
able diminution  of  its  force.     This  debili- 

.  ty  appears  to  arife  from  the  a<aion  of  the 
febrile  ftimulus  in   the  primae  viae,  which 

*  has  fo  confiderable  an  efleft  on  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  particularly  on  the  vital  or- 
gans, as,  in  the  cold  ftage  of  fome  malig- 
nant intcrmittents,  to  put  a  flop  to  their 
motion  altogether.  This  is  no  doubt  a  rare 
cafe  J  bur,  when  it  happens,  we  muft  Aip- 
pofe  the  febrile  colluvies,  from  fome  re* 
markablc  noxious  quality^  to  aft  on  the 
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flomach  and  bowels^  and  of  courfe  on  tlic 
debilitated  fyfteai,a$  a  poifon,  in  producing 
thefe  fatal  cJBfefts.     I  know  this  enfeebled 
motion  of  the  heart,  on  the  accefiion  of  a 
feir^r,  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome  connexion 
with  the  ^afmodic  conftridion  of  the  fkin,    . 
and  it  may  in  a  fmall  degree  be  fo*.  '  But  •  • 
this  can  only  be  underftood  in  a  fecondary 
way^    for  the  copftridiion  itfelf^   on  the 
(uriact  of  the  body,  feems  to  originate  from 
the  febrile  ftimulus  m  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal ;  andj  when  this  ftimulus  has  operated  « 
on  the  fyftem  for  fome  time,  the  fpafmodic 
eonftridion  of  the  fkln   gradually  kffens,     . 
and  foon  after  entirely  difappears;  though, 
in  fome  cafes,   during  the  firft  day  or  two    * 
of  the  fever,  a  flight  rigour  occafionaljy  re-  •     % 
turns  J  but  it  rather  refembles  an  hyfterical 
chillinefs,  than  a  return  of  the  cold  ftage.» 

'179.  As  this  febrile  ftimulus  begins  tO' 
abatQ,  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  vafcul|^  ^  ;. 
fyftem  becomes  gradually  ftronger,  and  i^^W     . 
tecomptnied  .with  a  proportionable  increafel,  r■i^ 
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of  heat  in  the  body,  exciting  the  patient  to 
ufe  every  means  he  can  devife  to  carry  off, 
or  moderate  its  exceis«     But,  howthis  tran« 
.  fition  from  the.  cold  to  the  hot  fiage  hap* 
pens,  or  what  changes  take  place  in  l^e 
fyftem,  which   are  capable  of  producing 
•  that  cffeft,  have  hitherto  been  queftions  of 
difficult  folution.     Froih  the  vicw^  how- 
ever, v^e  have  taken  of  the  natwe  ^ad  caufe 
of  a  catarrh  and  catarrhal  fever,  it  it  to  be 
prefumed  that  thefe  effeds   will  admit  of 
fome  explanation,  though  it  may  not  be, 
perhaps,  in  fo  full  and  iatisfadory  a  man- 
ner as  will  afterwards  appear,  from  conii- 
dering  the  like  phaenomenon  in  the  bilious 
remittent    and   interniittent   fevers.      For 
.  there  are  certain  citcumftances  in  thefe  dif- 
eafes,  which,  I  apprehend,  will  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  difcufling,  in  a  more  ample 
manner,   this  intricate  part  of  our  fubjedh 
I  fliall,  therefore,   at  prefent,  only  remark, 
that,  from  the  time  the  pulfe  begins  to 
quicken,  there  is  a  greater  abforption  than 
ufual  of  the  fluids  from  every  cavity  of  the 
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body.     This  abfcftptioh  creates  a  third  and 
defire  £olr  cool  drink.     But  the  abforption 
and  third  are  not  peculiar  to  a  febrile  quick- 
nefs  of  pulfe,  but  are  Common  to  every  acr 
ceferatcd  circulation,   whether  from  pain^ 
exercife,   external   heat^   or  other   caufcs- 
This  frequent  defire  for  drink  arid' dilution^    ' 
fo  drongly  folicited   by  nature,   cantiques 
through  the  whole  coulfe  of  thi^  fever^ 
appears  to  keep  pace  with  the  degree  of  it, 
and  is  accompanied  with  the  mod  falutarjt 
cffefts,  by  retarding  the  putrefcency  of  the 
blood,  which  feems  to  increafe  with  the  ac- 
celerated circulation,  and  by  fupplying  the 
plape  of  the  fluidi^  abfopbed,  and  lometimes 
carried  oflF  afterwards  by  perlpiratiori,   ref-   ^  •" 
piration,  the  kidneys,  and  inteftines.     Thd     ^  ' 
•  abforption  and  wade  of  our  fluids  in  fevers 
mud  be  very  .great ;  becaufe  the  low  diet^ 
in  fuch  fjtuations,  does  not  altogether  ac- 
count for  fo  remarkable  a  diminutiQii  of 
bulk  in  the  body,  as  is  fo  often  obfervetJ 
after  a  brifk  fever  of  only  a  few  days  conr- 
linuancc.     But  there  is  another  confiJer*^ 
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ablevand  important  ufe  derived  from  fuch 
large  draughts  of  thin  liquors  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  and  for  which  the  fick  in  fc* 
vers  are  prompted  by  nature  with  fo  much 
avidity,  I  mean,  the  dilution  of  a  preter- 
fiatural  quantity  of  phlegm  from  a  morbid 

.  fecretionof  it  in  the  primae  viae,  and  which 
1  have  always  confidered  as  the^principat 
febrile  mraulus,  and  chief  caufc  of  thofe 
rigours  and  chillinefs  ufually  felt  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fever.     This  dilution  faci- 

^  Ktates  the  abforption  of  the  phlegm,  which 
appears  to  be  confiderable  on  the  acccflioa , 
of  the  fever  :  Of  courfe,  its  quantity  in  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  is  fooo  leflencd  ;  and^ 
as  this  abforption,  as  well  as  diminution  of 
quantity,  proceeds,  the  chillinefs,  rigours, 
-fpafmodic  conftridion,  and  palencfs  of  the 
fkin,  gradually  go  off;  becaufe,  at  laft^  there 
is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  phlegm  to 
continue  thefe  effedls.- 


'  t^o.  At  this  time    the  fiody   becomes 
iv^rmcr^  the  pulfe  harder^  fuller,,and  ftrong- 
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er.     The  fkin  recovers  its  natural  colour, 
is  fometimes  obferved  to  be  redder  than  u- 
fual,  but  efpecially  that  of  the  face,  which 
often  becomes  florid,  with  other  figns  of  a 
genera!  plethora,  to  which  the  quantity  of 
fluid  abforbed  certainly  contributes,  though*/. 
it  chiefly  arifes  from  the  increafed  force  of    * 
the  vafcular  fyftem.     This,  w^ith  a  hum-" 
ber  of  fymptoms,  which  vary  in   different 
people,   according  to  circumftances,  con- 
tinue for  an  indeterminate  time,  or  until 
th^e  incf  eafed  force  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  t 
J:cpt  up  by  a  perpetual  irritability  of  the  ' 
fyflcm,  from  the  effeds  of  the  cold,  ceafcs,     . 
and  the  morbid  fecretion  in  the  mucOiis^ 
glands  returns  to  it^  natural  healthy  ftate. 
But  the  time  required  by  nature  for  accom- 
plifhing  thcfe  ends  muft  differ  with  the  * 
conftitution  of  the  p'erfon,   the  magnitude  ' 
of  the  difeafe,  foine  peculiarity  in  the  dif- 
order,  and  the  manner  of  treating   ir.     I 
know  not  if  thefe  fevers,  when-left  to  them- 
felves,  and  wicilout  ^ny  medical  afTiftance, 
lafght  not  terminate  in  a  certain  time*  But, 
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even  in  fuch  fituations,  I  haye  never  bccia 
able  to  obferve  tl>at  regularity  in  thp  critlr 
cal  days,  fo  ftrenuoufly  infifted  on  by  the  aii? 
pients,  and  by  many  of  the  modern  authors. 
TTiis,  however,  I  am  certain  of,  that  the 
period  of  a  fever  is  (hortened  pr  prptra^ae^ 
|)y  a  gopd  pr  a  bad  pia^iice. 

i8|«  I  know  it  ia  a  general  opinion,  that 
the  cold  ftage,  on  the  acccffion  of  a  fever, 
is  effbntial  to  it,  and,  by  fome,  it  is  confi- 
4ered  ^s  the  paufe  pf  pvery  fever  wh^tfo- 
pvcr.  But,  from  the  view  we  have  takes^ 
of  the  nature  of  a  catarrhal  fever,  the  cold- 
neis  and  rigours  atthp  cpmmenqementof  it 
muft  be  confidercd  as  ^n  effeCc  of  the  proxr 
imote  caufe,  acting  iq  the  prlmae  viae  on 
the  fyftem,  which  is  rendered,  in  an  ex- 
treme degree,  irritahlp;  from  the  antece- 
fient  adion  of  the  remote  caufc.  ^4eithe^ 
am  I  clear,  that  a*  cold  ft^ge  is  enentia!  to 
llus  fpecics  of  difeafes.  For  although  it 
(Joes,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  accom- 
pany the  attack  of  the  greateft  number  of 
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fc^cra,  yet  there  are  in  (lances  of  their  cor 
mii^g  oh  without  any  rigour  or  chillinef?. 
But  thefe  diforders  are  generally  of  a  mild 
nattlre,  and  ufually  terminate  in  the  reco- 
very of  the  perfon.     Befides,  how  often 
does  it  happen  to  pei(^le  afflicted  with  an 
ague,  that  they  efcape  the  cold  fk  altoge- 
ther,  which  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
fuppofition  of  its  being  eflfential,  and  far 
lefs  as  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ?  But,  it  may 
be  faid»  that  a  fpafm  on  the  furface  of  the 
body  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  conftitute  the 
proximate  caufe,  independent  of  any  fenfe 
of  coldnefs  or  fliivering;  and,  if  this  were, 
the  truth,  one  'niight  naturally  fuppofe  a 
diminution  of  perfpiration  to  be  the  confe-  • 
-quence,  which   is  by   no*  means  the  cafe; 
for,  profufe  fweats,  and  the  wafleing  of  the 
body,  contradift  the  hypothefis.     Another 
circumftance  invalidates  this  theory.      1& 
"  efTefts  are  proportioned  to -their  caiik  s,  how 
' comes  it  about,   that  the  longeft  and  mofl 
ieverc  cold  fit, does  not  produce  the  longeft 
Vgnd  moft  obftinate  hpt  ftage  ?  Though  this 
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frequently  happens,  yet  it  is  not  always  the 
cafe.  I  have  often  obfervcd  fevcxs  proceed 
'  9  a  confiderable  length  where  the  rigours  and 
chillinefs  at  the  beginning  were  little  more 
than  thofe  obferved  occafionally  through 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  from  an  accumu- 

.  lation  of  phlegm  or  bile  in  the  primae  viae 
which  fometimes  occafions  an  increafe  of 
the  fever  for  a  few  hours.     This  phlegm 

^  z6ts  on  the  fyftem  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  at  the  commencement  of  the  fever, 
but,  in  general, 'With  lefs  force  ;  and  which 
phlegm,  I  believe  to  be  the  real  caufe  of 

\  thofe  exacerbations  and  reipiflions  whichare 
fo  common  in  almoft  ^vrty  fjpecies  of  fever. 
*  For,  till  the  preternaturfil  irritability  of  the 
body  and  the  morbid  fecretions  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  redifiedj  the  fick  mull 
be  fubje<3:ed  to  thofe  remarkable  changes 

•in  the  (late  of  the  fever  from  every  accu- 
mulatiori  of  bile,  phlegm,  and  other  acrid 
matter  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Im- 
proper drink  or  food  will  p'roduce  the  fame 
ciTcctj  from  the  great   irritability   of  the 
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nerves  of  thefe  vifcera,  which,  at  fuch  times, 
cannot  even  bear  the  ftimulus  of  the  ordi- 
nary ingefta,  without  aa  increafe  of  the 
fever,  and  raifing  other  difturbanced  in  the 
oeconomy.  Sometimes  a  vomiting  and 
purging  is  brought  on,  which,  when  con- 
dpded  in  a  proper  manner,  give  great  re- 
lief to  the  patient. 

182.  But  here  a  difficult  qu^flion  arifes 
with  regard  to  the  regular  acceffion  of  the 
fever  at  night,  and  the  remiffion  of  it  in 
the  morning,  which  I  wrfli  it  was  in  my 
power  to  folve.  .But,  from  our  limited  V 
knowledge  in  ih6  faws  of  the  animal  oe- 
conomy, I  defpair  of  being  able  to  give  a 
full  explanation  'of  this  intricate  point. 
I  fliall,  however,*  hazard  a  conjedure.  In 
the  firft  place,  it .  muft  be  remarked,  that 
this  accelerated  circulation  is  not  peculiar 
to  a  febrile  condition  of  the  body  ;  for  the 
fame  thing  is  obferved  to  take  place,  ma 
Icfs  degree,  in  health.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  an  increafed  irritability  of  the  fy- 
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ftem;  occafipned  by  the  continued  exertion 
of  our  fundions,   and  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  through  the  day.     For  mcnral 
exertions,  when  carried  to  any*  uncommon 
degree,  though  the  perfon  fhould  not  move 
from  his  chair,   never  fails  to  quicken  the 
pulfe.     This  exertion  of  mind  and  body 
muft  be  inconfiderable  during  a  fever,  but, 
from  the  debilitated  ftate  of  the  body,  will 
have  a  proportionally  greater  effcd  in  in-' 
creafmg  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem.     An- 
other circumftaoce  which  may  contribute 
to  this  regular  accefTion  of  the  fever  in  the 
evening,   is  the   remarkable  diminution  of 
perfpi ration  which  takes  place  at  that  time, 
and  continues   through    the   night.     This 
fad  is  confirmed   by  the  experiments  of 
Sandorius  and  Dr  Keil.     The  laft  of  thefe 
learned  gentlemen,   in  his  aphorifms,  fays, 

*  Perfpi  ratio  diurna  eft  nodurnae  fefquial- 

*  tera.'  Is  it  not,  therefore,  rcafonable  to 
foppofe^  that,  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  pcrfpiration,  a  degree  of  fever  may 
arlfe,  whichj  perhaps,  receives  fome  addi- 
tional 
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Jdonal  flrength  from  an  augmentation  of 
the  febrile  ftimulus  in  the  primae  viae. 
This  increafed  force  of  the  fever,  after  a 
few  hours  continuance,  commonly  ^abates 
in  the  morning  with  a  more  free  and  copi- 
ous ^erfpiration.  In  as  far  as  this  acceflioa 
in  the  evening  may  depend  on  its  ordinary 
caufe,  it  is  feldom  contiderable.  But  an 
additional  quicknefs  of  pulfe,  at  fuch  times, 
is  always  perceptible  through  the  .whole 
courfe  of  <he  fever. 

183.  There  is  fuch  a  ffmilarity  between 
a  levere  cold  and  a  flight  catarrhal  fever, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  an  exa£t  line  of 
diftindion  j  for  they  arife  from  the  adkion 
of  the  fame  remote  caufe,  and  the  fame,  or 
iimilar  parts  are  affeded.  In  both  difeafes^ 
the  vafcular  fyftem  and  mucous  glands  are 
the  parts  chiefly  attacked.  But  a  catarrh 
is  generally  the  effed  of  a  fudden  applica- 
tion of  cold,  (parag.  I47*)  fometimes  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  With  the  exceptioas 
xnentionedltin  parag.  153.  cold  commonly  . 
(^q  affe3« 
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aflPeds  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chi, the  tonfils,  fauces,   and  nofe,  but  fel- 
dom  the  glands  of  the  ftomach  till  the  pa- 
tient has  been  ill  for  fome  time,    when  the 
eough  ufually  increafes ;  but  it  is  much  a- 
bated  on  the  expulfion  of  a  quantity  of 
phlegm  by  an  emetic.     During  this  time, 
t)r,  at  leaft,  from  the  third  or  fourth  day  of 
the  diforder,   there  is  hardly  any  fever ; 
for,  about  that  period,  the  preternatural  ir- 
ritability of  the  body,   in  a  great  meafurc, 
go^s  off,  and,  of  courfe,  fuch  a  quantity  of 
phlegm  in  the  ftomach,   as  might  prove  a 
febrile  ftimulus  in  a  more  irritable  ftate  of 
the  fyftem,  has  not  the  leaft  effedt.     But  if, 
at  that  time,  the  patient  ftiall  catch  a  frefh 
cold,  be  feized  with  a  fevere  continued  pain 
in  any  part  of  his  body,  or,  from  fome  o- 
ther  caufe,  his  fyftem  becomes  uncommon- 
ly irritable,  then  fuch  a  colledion  of  phlegm 
ia  the  primae  viae  ufually  brings  on  a  fe- 
*erllh  paroxifm.     The  catarrh  then  puts 
on  the  form  of  a  cattarhal  fever  of  an  un- 
certain duration.      But,   when  this    takes 

place. 
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place,  without  a  cough,  fore  throat,  or  any 
other  of  thofe  topical  affcSions  commonly 
called  catarrhal  fymptoms,  then  the  difeafe, 
ia  general,  receives  the  name  of  a  conti- 
nued fever.  However,  from  this  evident 
affinity  between  thefc  two  diforders,  the 
indications  of  cure  muft  be  nearly  the  fame, 
though  the  management  in  fuch  a  fever, 
according  to  the  variety  of  the  fymptoms^ 
ought  to  be  fomewhat  different,  and  con- 
duded  with  the  utmo(l  attention.  But,  as 
the  morbid  effeds  of  the  cold  aqd  mold 
weather  in  autumn  1758  were  various,  in 
different  pcrfons,  thofe  difeafes  which  arofe 
from  it,  and  were  not  ftridly  cata'rrhal,  as 
ague's,  diarrhoeas,  the  gout,  rheumatifm, 
&c.  required  each  a  particular  treatment, 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  I  ihall 
cow  proceed  to  confider  the  curative  indi- 
cations of  the  catarrhal  or  continued  fever, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
in  paragraphs  i^i.  162.  163.  and  ib^f 
wMli  fuch  other  remarks  and  obfervanuns  • 
M  ihall  occur  from  a  confideration  of  the 
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different  fymptoms  which  fomctimes  accom*- 
pany  the  various  forms  of  this  difeafe^ 

184.  Nature  often  points  out  the  means 
to  be  ufed  for  anfwering  pur  firft  intention, 
namely,  that  of  moderating  the  force  of  the 
circulatioji,  and  taking  off  that  tendency  to 
inflammation  which  fo  uniformly  accom* 
panies  every  difeafe  of  this  kind  ;  for  a 
perfon  is  no  fooner  attacked  with  the  fever, 
than  he  feels  a  defire  of  going  to  bed, 
where,  by  an  eafy  iiorizontal  pofture,  he 
leffens  the  ftimulus  on  the  vafcular  fyftem, 
which  arifcs  from  the  adlion  of  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  mufcles  as  muft  be  employed  in  an 
erefl:  pofition  of  the  body  :  But,  in  what- 
ever diredion  he  naay  lay  himfelf,  parti-^ 
cular  mufcles,  by  being  kept  in  conftaat 
a^ion,  foon  become  tired,  and  the  patient 
feefcs  for  a  new  pofture  to  give  relief  to  hi^ 
weaned  mufcles ;  the  fame  wearinefs  re- 
curs m  a  few  minutes,  and  gives  rife  to 
that  remarkable  reftleffneis  which  takes 
place  in  fevers.     I  have  already  taken  nor 

ticc 
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ticc  of  the  incapacity  of  the  fick  (177.)  to 
endure  any  great  noife,  bright  light,  ftrong 
fmell,  animal  food,  or  whatever  ftimulates 
their  fyftem,  which  the  difeafe  has  render- 
ed extremely  irritable.  All  ftimuli  of  this 
kind  they  avoid  in  the  moft  folicitous  man-- 
ner,  from  a  confcioufhefs  of  their  having 
a  tendency  to  increafe  their  diforder  j  but 
an  ardent  defire  of  drink  and  dilution, 
which  has  fo  confiderable  a  fliare  in  the 
cure  of  fevers,  is  kept  up  through  tbp 
whole  courfe  of  their  illnefs.  They  have 
likewife  the  ftrongeft  defire  for  ripe  fruits 
and  fubacid  liquors.  This  is  one  of  thofe 
natural  appetites  bellowed  on  us  for  an- 
fwering  fome  valuable '  purpofe  in  the  oc- 
conomy^  which,,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  not 
only  the  correiJiion  of  a  putrid  colluvies  in 
the  primae  viae,  but  an  abatement  of  the 
putrefcency  of  the  blood  that  every  day  in- 
creafes  :  For,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  fever  at  firft,  it  feldom  fails,  la  fix 
or  eight  days,  to  ihow  its  putrid  difpofi* 
tionp  by  a  variety  of  fymptoms. 

185. 
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185.  To  anfwcr  the  fame  intention,  and 
to  moderate  the  excefs  of  heat  and  its  con- 
fequences,  the  fick  are  equally  defirous  of 
cool  frefh  air,  cold  drink,  and  light  bed- 
clothes, unlefs  they  are  forced  into  a  con- 
trary pradlice  by  an  ill-judged  folicitijde  of 
their  friends  to  keep  them  warm,  though 
they  are  tormented  with  a  degree  of  heat 
cdnfiderably  above  the  ftandard,  the  reduc- 

•  tion  of  which  is  always  attended  with  the 
Iftoft  falurary  effedls  :  Of  this  we  have  the 
cleareft  evidence  in  the  fmall  pox,  and  in 
every  fever  accompanied  with  great  heat 
and  a  qulcl?  circulation.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cold  muft  not  be  carried  fo  far 
as  to  diminifh  the  powers  of  a£tion  in  too 

.  great  a  degree,  of  which  there  is  very  little 
hazard  ;  for  the  patient  himfelf,  if  free 
from  delirium,  will  always,  from  his  feel- 
ings, prevent  any  miftake  of  that  kind. 
This  is  the  antiphlogiftic  method  of  gurc 
didiated  in  fuch  ftrorig  and  pathetic  exprgC- 
fions  by  nature,  in  every  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, and  ought  to  be  followed  ftridly  by 

us 
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us,  unlcfs  in  cafes  of  debility  in  the  more 
advanced  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  when  cor- 
dials, ftimulants,  and  antifpafmodics,  are 
exhibited  with  advantage. 

186.  When  the  above  plan  of  cure  proves 
infufficient  for  moderating  the  excefs  of 
heat,  and  violence  of  the  circulation,  phy- 
ficians  have  recourfe  to  other  methods  of 
accomplifhing  thefe  ends.  The  firft  is  to 
leflen  the  plethora  by  venefedioa,  which 
is  alfo  the  moft  efficacious  in  diminifhing 
the  powers  of  adion,  and  efpecially  thole 
of  the  heart  and  arteries.  But  it  requires 
experience  to  judge  how  far  bleeding  may 
be  carried  with  advantage,  or  even  with 
fafety  to  the  patient.  We  do  not  fay  that 
a  fever  is  high,  when  the  pulfe  beats  not 
more  than  25  or  ^o  ftrokes  in  a  minute  a- 
bove  its  ufual  number.  At  the  fame  time, 
when  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  fever,  we 
fliould  confider  the  age^  and  fex  of  the  pa- 
tient^ the  conftitution,  the  febrile  fymptoms, 
the  fulhefs,  hatdnefs,  or  ftrength  of  tJle 

pulft. 
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pulfe,  and  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  before 
we  can  dire£t  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
taken,  or  the  repetition  of  the  operation. 
Bleeding  may  be  performed  more  freely  in 
plethoric  habits,  efpecially  when  accompa- 
nied with  fpitting  of  blood,  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  violent  coughs,  fore  throats,  or  other 
topical  inflammations,  and  particularly  of 
the  pleura,  or  lungs,  than  when  the  fever 
is  not  attended  with  any  of  the/e  iymp- 
toms.  It  frequently  happens,'  in  praQice, 
that  a  plethoric  perfon,  with  a  pulfe  only 
at  90,  is  bled  freely,  with  the  greateft  pro^ 
priety  and  advantage,  whilft  in  another, 
under  the  lame  fpecies  of  fever,  having  a 
•pulfe  at  no  beats  in  a  nainute,  but  of  a 
contrary  conftitution,  venefeftion  is  forbid 
with  equal  judgment  and  benefit.  Hence 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  the  impoflibility  of 
fixing  precife  rules  for  oi\r  conduS  in  this 
pajucu  ar,  the  circumilances  mentioned 
being  the  only  means  to  d'wcGt  our  judg- 
ment in  certain  cafes.  But,  it  may  be  ob- 
f<5;rved,  m  general,  that  no  perfon  in  a  ca- 
tarrhal 
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tarrhal  fever,  with  a  ftrong  and  full  pulfe 
above  no  beats  in  a  minute,  is  ever  the 
worfe  for  one  bleeding,  from  lo  to  12  oun- 
ces ;  nay,  VfC  confider  it  as  a  neceflary  and 
fafe  practice  on  fuch  occafions,  which  w-c 
are  obliged  fometimes  to  repeat,  efpecially 
when  any  topical  inflammation  appears. 
In  which  cafe,  we  endeavour  to  aflift  the 
general  effeds  of  venefedUon  by  topical 
bleeding  with  leeches,  or  wet  cupping,  fo-  • 
mentations,  embrocations,  and  blifters ; 
which  laft  ought  to  be  applied  as  near  to  the  • 
part  affeded  as  poilible,  and  rather  above 
than  below  the  ordinary  fize;  becaufe, 
from  experience,  bliftering  is  foimd,  next 
to  bloodletting,  to  be  the  moft  efFedual. 
means  of  removing  topical  inflammation, 
(parag.  163.)  and  often  fuperfedes  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  large  axxd  repeated  bleedings^ 
which,  when  carried  too  far,  produce  con- 
fiderable  debility,  (parag.  14.  jj*  and  34,) 
and  fometimes  lay  the  foundation  of  drop*  ' 
iics^  and  other  chronic  difeafes, 

ft 
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187.  So  far  our  plan  ©f  recovery  appears 
cxadly  to  corrcfpond  with  the  account  we 
have  given  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the 
difeafc.     But,  as  I  have  fpoken  fo  often  of 
^  febrile  (limulus,  from  a  morbid  fecretioa 
in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  flomach  and 
bowels,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
clearing  thefe  vifcera,  by  a  gentle  emetic 
and  cathartic,  fhould  alleviate  the  fymp* 
toms,  apd,,  in  moft  cafes,  lelFen  the  degree 
of  fever,   which,  during  many  years  prac* 
tice,  I  have,  in  general,  found  to  bo  follov^^- 
ed  by  thefe  good  effeds,  efpecially  whea 
?idminiftered   about  the   beginning  of  the 
diforden     It  is  in  this  way  we  muft  ac-* 
count  for  the  faluiary  confequences  of  the 
exhibition  of  antimonials,  under  the  names 
of  tartar    eMietic,    calx   antimonii    nitrata^ 
Kermes  mineral,  James's  powder,  &c.    All 
cf  thefe  may  be  managed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
is  to  have  nearly  the  fame  effeds  in  cxci- 
fiilg  vomiiing,  producing  ftools,  and  raifing 
t  gentle  diapljorefis,   which  operations,  af- 
ffj  TCnefcdion,  have  often  carried  oflFthe 
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fever  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  have  given 
life  to  thofe  numerous  encotniutns  on 
James's  powders,  as  a  fpecific  in  fevers^ 
with  which  the  public  has  been  amufed  fof 
fo  many  years.  The  good  effefts  of  thefe 
powders  have  gained  them  great  credit  with 
the  wotld,  without  its  being  perceived,  in 
general,  on  what  their  febrifuge  virtues  de- 
pended* I  mean  not  to  fay,  that  every 
thing  which  will  Vomit^  purge^  and  in* 
creafe  perfpiration,  will  always  be  attended 
with  the  fame  good  efFedts ;  for  the  above! 
antimonials,  when  properly  prepared,  and 
given  with  judgment,  appear  to  poflefs  a 
peculiar  ftimulus  which  adapts  them  better 
for  producing  thefe  ends  than  moft  othet 
medicines.  At  the  fame  time,  the  favour- 
able  opinion  I  have  of  their  general  lifein 
fevers,  docs  not  predude  me  from  that  va- 
riety in  prefcribing  which  different  circum* 
fiances  muft  di(^ate  in  particular  calc^^ 

1 88.    The  remarkable   fuccefs    derived, 
from  the  adlive  preparations  of  aniimony 
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ki  fevers,  has  created  a  general  idea  that 
they  poffcQed  a  power  of  a^fting  on  the 
eaufe  of  the  drfcafe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
eounterad  its  operation,  or  to  deftroy  its 
force  altogether ;  which  they  certainly  have 
not  in  any  other  way  than  is  mentioned  i» 
the  preceding  paragraph.  The  fuccefs  that 
has  attended  the  proper  exhibition  of  thefe 
powders,  at  the  commencement  of  (light 
febrile  diforders,  has  greatly  contributed  to* 
promote  this  univerfal  belief.  For,  al- 
though moft  of  fuch  cafes  ufualiy  terminate 
in  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  days,  without  any  other 
afliftance  than  reft  and  dilution,  yet  the  an- 
timonial  preparation  being  given  in  fucb 
a  manner  as  to  excite  vomiting,  purging, 
or  both,  and  afterwards,  from  what  remains 
of  it  in  the  bowels,  fuch  an  aegritudo  i% 
kept  up  in  the  primae  viae  as  to  produce  a 
diapliorcijs,  it  feldom  fails  of  fhortening  the 
period  of  the  difeafe.  Becaufe,  in  fuch 
mild  cafes,  if  the  alimentary  canal  is  cleared 
la  the  lamner  meationedya  gentle  perfpi- 
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ntion  after  fuch  evacuations,  aififts  moft 
remarkably  in  carrying  off  the  morbid  af- 
fedion  in  the  glands  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels^  and  confequently  the  fever  itfelf. 
But,  if  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ihall  have 
operated  fo  ftrongly  on  the  fyftem,  as  not 
to  be  removed  by  fuch  gentle-  means,  the 
fever  will,  notwithftanding,  proceed  for  an 
indeterminate  time,  though  the^antimoni- 
ais  may  have  been  given,  fo  as, to  have  pro- 
duced the  above  effects.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
repetition  of  them  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
attended  v^ith  bad  confequences.  For,  as 
our  principal  view  in  the  exhibition  of  fuch 
medicines  is,  to  evacuate  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  of  a  colledion  of  phlegm,  and  o- 
ther  acrid  matters,  if  the  fever  Ihall  con- 
tinue after  this  end  has  been  obtained,  per- 
fifting  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  ftimulating  reme- 
dies commonly  produces  debility,  and  o- 
iher  confiderable  difturbances  in  the  fyftera, 
which  I  have  fometimes  known  to  have 
been  carried  fo  far  as  to  endanger  the  life 
d[  die  patient.     At  the  fame  time^  ii  mud 
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be  obferved,  that  antimonials  may  be  given 
at  any  period  of  the  fever  with  the  greateft 
advantage,  when  the  patient  has  ftrength 
fufficient  to  bear  their  operation,  and  when 
there  is  a  quantity  of  phlegm,  acrid  bile* 
and  faeces,  in  the  primae  viae,  which,' 
from  their  (limulus,  and  putrefcent  nature, 
produce  fo  much  mifchief  in  fevers.  The 
negleding  to  evacuate  the  firft  paflages  of 
a  putrid  colluvies,  has  given  fuch  frequent 
occaiion  to  beflow  the  higheft  praifes  on 
the  virtues  of  James's  powders;  becaufe 
.they  often  produce  thofe  falutary  effeds, 
at  a  time  when  nature  was  difpofcd  to  cri- 
tical evacuations,  but  was  impeded  in  her 
operations,  from  the  diftuibance  raifed  in 
the  fyftem  by  the  putrid  fomes  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

i*Sg.  As  it  would  here,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
mature tu  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
fubjcd  of  the  active  preparations  of  anti- 
monjr,  I  fhall  reicrve  any  farther  obfcrva- 
tlons  on  this  head  till  we  ihall  have  con« 
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fidered  the  cure  of  bilious  fevers,  thofe  a- 
rifing  from  marfh  effluvia,  and  others  of  a 
flmilar  nature,  where  antimonials  are  of 
more  general  utility,  than  in  thofe  of  a  ca- 
tarrhal or  inflammatory  difpofition.  For, 
in  thefe  laft,  the  exhibition  of  antimonials 
18  more  limited  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
know  how  to  ufe  them  with  propriety, 
which  is  feldom  above  once  or  twice  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Becau^,  in 
fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  the  pri- 
mae  viae  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  loaded  with 
acrid  fubftances  as  in  fevers  of  a  more  pu- 
trid nature ;  and,  of  courfe,  there  is  feldom 
any  neceflity  for  giving  fuch  remedies  to 
evacuate  the  inteftines.  We,  in  general, 
find  laxative  glyftets  of  fuificietit  efficacy 
for  that  purpofe,  through  the  yirliole  coflK^'. 
of  the  difeafe,  except  at  its  aommenccmcjir, 
when,  in  particular  cafes,  a  dofe  of  Glauber 
or  Rochelle  falts  is  given  with  advantage ; 
and,  if  fymptoms  fhall  indicate  any  difor* 
der  in  the  ftomach,  from  phlegm,  bile, 
or   indigefted  food,  the  adding  a  grain  or 
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two  of  tartar  emetic  to  fuch  folutionst  and 
giving  them  ia  fmall  dofes,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, fo  as  to  excite  gentle  vomiting  and 
purging,  is  followed  with  confiderable  be- 
nefit to  the  patient,  by  alleviating  the  fjmp- 
toms,  and  moderating  the  degree  of  fever. 
But,  fuch  a  medicine  can,  in  few  inftances, 
be  repeated  with  equal  advantage,  efpecial- 
ly  in  fuch  cafes  as  appear  to  be  highly  in* 
flammatory,  or  where  topical  inflammation 
has  already  taken  place  ;  for,  on  thefe  oc-- 
cafions,  fuchf  ftimulating  medicines  are  apt 
to  increafe  tne  diforder.  Neither  is  their 
operation  as  antimonials,  at  fuch  times,  fo 
much  wanted ;  becaufe,  from  the  confide- 
rable dilution  and  abforption  which  take 
place  during  an  accelerated  circulation, 
there  muft  be  a  prop6rtionable  diminution 
of  phlegm  in  the.firft  paflages.  Hence  we 
rather  chodfe  to  condud  the  remaining  part 
.  of  the  cure  by  the  means  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  i6i. — 164.  giving,  at  the  fame 
time^  neutral  falts  of  various  kinds,  as  the 
faliae  mixtures,   made  with  the  fixed  or 
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Volatile  alkajiisj  nitre,  cream  of  tartar^  and 
others,  which  poflefs  cooling  and  fedative 
powers^  dr  ^hich  promote  perfpiratibn  and 
urinc^  without  heating  the  patient,  or  ex-^ 
citing  arty  remarkable  difturbance  in  the 
ftomaeh  and  bowels.  ^  , 

loo.  But,  in  21  variety  of  c^fes,  much 
will  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  phy-^ 
lician^  who,  from  his  expefience,  will  fel- 
dom  be  at  a  lofs  in  the  management  of  his 
patient  undef  partrtulaV  domplaitits,  whilft 
he   keeps  in  view  the  original  caufe  and 
nature  of  the  fe^er^  guarding  as  much  as 
poffible  agairtft  a  ftate  of  debility,  which 
generally  takes  place  towards  the  end  of 
the  difeafe  j  and,   when   it  has   been  pro-? 
traded  to  any '  confiderable  lengthy  ofteii  , 
gives  evident  figns  of  its  putrescent  dtfpc^* 
fltion,  which  it  ^d   not   at  firft.*  At  thif     ,r  • 
period  of  the  difcrder,  Peruvian  bark,  cor*        t 
dial   ftimulating  remedies,  antifp*ilmo4it:s,  *       • 
and  wine,  may  be  given  occafionalljr^  which 
could  not  be  done  ia  the  more  early  ftages 
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of  the   fever.     With    the   fame   View  of 
keeping  up  the  vis  vitae,  and  preventing 
the  fatal  termination  of  the  diforder,  from 
mere    debility    and   a  fluggifhnefs    in  the 
powers  of  action,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
have  recQurfe  to  external  ftimulani  appli- 
cations, in  the   form   of  cataplafms,  to  the 
feet,  and   blifters  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  which   laft   are  fuppofed,  by  pradti- 
tioners,  to  have  other  beneficial  confequen- 
ces   as   cvacnants ;  and,  in  cafes  of  topical 
affedions,   they   may  likewife   have   their 
life.     But  their  good  effects,  as  general  e- 
vacuants   in  cafes  of  debility,  I  fufpedl  arc 
net  fufficiently   afcertained.     However,  in 
fuch  debilitated  ftates  of  the  body,  we  arc 
obliged  to  fupport  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient  as   much   as   poflible  by  proper  ali- 
-inent,  in   fmall   quantities,  frequently   re- 
peated, with 'wine  and  other  cordials,  until 
the  CI  ills  or  termination  of  the  fever,  which 
is  for  the  incll  part  accompanied  with  feme 
feiifibtc  evacuation  by  the  Ikin,  kidneys,  or 
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inteftines,  and  fometimes  by  the  whole  of 
thefe  emunaories. 


19  £•  The  crifis  of  a  fever  is  perhaps  the 
mod  remarkable  phaenomcnon  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  To  this  circumftance 
we  look  forward  with  the  utmq^  folicitudc 
as  an  operation  of  nature,  by  which  we  ex- 
peO.  a  folution  of  the  diforder  ;  the  fever 
itfelf  being  confidered  only  as  preparatory 
to  it,  and  as  the  ftatebf  codlioa  or  matu- 
ration of  the  ma|Eries  morbi,  fitting  it  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  body  in  the  manner 
mentioned,  or  by  exanthemata,  pufliules, 
boils,  impofthumes,  or  other  cfitical  dif- 
charges. 

192.  Although  it  is  highly  probable  tli^t^ 
in  every  fpecies  of  fever,  there  h  a  m; :  ^ 
lies  morbi,  yet  I  imagine  it  is  chicuy  gt* 
nerated  in  the  courfe  of  the  difcaft: ;  for^ 
in  infcdiious  dilbrders,  the  quanta  y  of  ir«jt- 
ter  capable  of  producing  difeafes,  niuilW  li^ 
thofc   from  which  they  took  tliuu  orlglu, 
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is  inconceivably  fmall  ;  but  the  produds  of 
them,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  are  cxt 
ceedingly  great.  However,  as  infectious 
difeafes  are  attended  with  fome  peculiar 
circumftances,  we  (hall  poftpone  the  con-^ 
fideration  of  the  changes  brought  on  our 
fluids,  and^the  maturation  of  the  morbific 
matter  during  the  courfe  of  thefe  fevers, 
till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  difeafes  themr 
felves.  At  prefent,  we  fhall  only  confider 
fome  circumftancesthat  occur  in  the  courfe 
of  every  catarrhal  ^evc¥,  which  may  per- 
haps lead  us  to  a  more  juft  conception  of 
the  materies  morbi,  and  likewife  convey 
fome  idea,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  crifit 
and  critical  difcbarges  take  place  towardi 
the  decline  of  the  difeafe.  - 

1 93.  The  chief  circumftances  which  excito 
our  attention,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
'  continued  fever,  are  the  uncommon  quick- 
pefs  and  ftrength  of  the  pulfe,  with  a  pre- 
jfrnatural  heat  of  the  body,  a  conftant  con- 
.  j-mUanr  of  an  incrcafed  velocity  of  the 
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blood,  which,  when  continued  for  any  con- 
fideiable  time,  never,  fails  to  produce  a 
morbid  change  in  the  circulating  fluids, 
and  in  fome  of  the  fecretions,  particularly 
pf  the  bil? :  For  that  animal  procefs,  by 
which  the  chyle  is  aflimilated  or  changed 
into  blood,  is  always  promot^^  by  fuch  an 
accelerated  circulation.  ^This  naturally 
produces  an  uncommon  putr^fcency  in  the 
fluids,  which  is  conftantly  accompanied 
with  fome  degree  oi^  acrimony.     Befides,  * 

this  additional  proportion  of  heat,  when 
long  continued,  has  a  remarkable  effed  on 
the  fccretion  of  the  bile,  which  becomes 
more  acrid,  and  greater  in  quantity,  than 
in  a  healthy  ftate.     This  efFed  is  not  fo 
perceptible  in  a  catarrhal  fev«r  as  in  the 
bilious  kinds,  where  the  principal  t^nu^  . 
caufe  is  an  cxcefs  of  heat,     i^i®  fi'^|i^fc'*\ 
that,  after  an  abatement  of  th^in^|^p|(||^^Y  - 
tory  fymptoms,  if  the  ftvef  coutinuesi,  it 
never  fails  to  fliow  more  of  a  |mrrid  difpo-  ^ 

frtion  than  it  did  at  firft,  and  this  is  alwaya  t 

|n  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  dtfeafe,  ^* 
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But  there  is  another  fource  of  acrimony  in 
the  bloody  occafioned  by  an  abforptioa  of 
^crid  humours  in  the  alimentary  canal^  a- 
rifing  from  the  morbid  fecrctions  of  the 
mucous  and  other  glands,  from  which  I 
have  always  fuppofed  the  febrile  flimulus 
chiefly  to  arj^e,  and  it  is  moft  likely  does 
continue  to  aGt  more  or  Icfs  in  that  way 
during  the  continuance  of  the  fever ;  from 
which  abforpfion,  as  well  as  from  the  un- 
common velocity  of  tVe  blood,  and  perhaps 
:  other  caufes,  the  putrefcencfy  and  acrimony 
of  our  fluids  are  daily  increafed,  from 
which,  what  may  be  called  the  materies 
morbi  probably  derives  its  origin,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  the  cauie  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  be  the  produS  of 
the  difcafe,  notwithftanding  it  adds  con- 
fideral)ly  to  the  magnitude  and  danger  of 
tiie   diforder.     Jt   is  highly  probable  that  a 

*,  coniiderable  wafte  of  the  materies  morbi 

takA  place  during  the  courfe  of  the  fever, 

.  hj  pferipiration,   urine,   and  the  intcftines. 

^m  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  completely 

-^  ,.  :.  •      •     evacuate4 
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evacuated  till  the  crifis.     I  mean  not,  that 
the  whole  i&  thrown  out  of  the  body  at  the 
crifis  ;  for  the  perfon  may  be  in  a  conva- 
kfcent  ftate  for  fome  weeks  before  he  can 
be  faid  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  difeafe  ; 
daring  which  time  the  morbid  nvttter  of-Ty. 
ten  proves  the  csiufe  of  boil*  and  impoft-   , 
humes.     When   thefe   take   place   on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  their  yfual  feat,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  falutary  evacuations.*    I 
am  a^are  that  it  mJy  be  afked,  what  is  a 
crifis,  and  how  does  it  happen  ?     To  thefe '^ 
and   fimilar  queftions  we  fhouJd  perhaps 
plead  ignorance.     But,  that  I  may  not  be 
accufed  of  thal>  indolence  or  want  of  cou- 
rage of  which  I  have  accufed  others,  I  fiiall 
proceed  to  confider  what  1  imagine  hip- 
pens  in  the  decline  of  fevers.  \>  .#:''" 


Ji. 


194,  It  requires  no  ftrei^i^  cC  ii 
tion  to  fuppofe,  that  th€  catefej  oi  icvcn?,  in 
general,  will  ad  on  the  f)f€:eiit*  with  a'  de-.    i-y 
gree  of  force  proportioned  to  their  powcr^  •  l^^t' 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  perfon  to  rct](t  their 
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cflFeds.  And,  indeed,  we  find  fevers  of  e- 
very  fpecies  varying  in  their  violence  and 
duration,  according  to  the  circumftance^ 
jufl:  mentioned.  It  is  true,  that  certain  fpe*" 
cific  contagious  fevers  are  lefs  liable  to  vary 
in  the  tijpe  of  their  continuance  previous 
to  the  crifis,  as  the  meafles^  fmall-pox,  &c* 
But,  between  th^  mild  and  malignant  forts^ 
we  perceive  a  difference,  even  of  fome  days, 
before  they  cafi  be  faid  to  be  at  their  height; 
and  efpecially  in  the*fmaII-pox ;  for  the 
•meafles  are  more  regular  as 'to  their  time  of 
duration,  as  far  as  refpeds  the  growth,  num«« 
ber,  and  brightnefs  of  the  exanthematai 
which  generally  decline  about  the  fifth  day, 
though  danger  from  the  fever  is,  in  many 
cafes,  not  over  for  forhe  time  afterwards* 
Thefe  diflerences  are  generally  forefeen  by 
pradical  phyficiansfrom  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  difeafe.  But,  in  a  catarrhal  or 
•  continued  fever,  the  time  antecedent  to  the 
'crill^is,  and  nei:e{rarily  muft  be,  exceed- 
ingly various.  For  it  is  not  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  duration  and  danger  of 
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the  fever  will  be  otherwife,  than  in  propor- 
tion to  the  force  with  which  the  remote 
caufe  has  aded  in  the  produdion  of  fuch 
morbid  conditions  of  the  body  as  have  pro- 
ved the  immediate  caufe  of  the  dileafe.  Or, 
if  we  take  another  view  of  this  important^. ' 
fubjeG,  and  fay,  that  this  fever  bdng  an  o-  / 
peration  of  nature,  by  which  ihc/'endea-    , 
vours  to  redtify  the  efftfSs  of  tlie  remote 
caufe,  then  we  muft  alfo  fay,  that  this  ope- 
ration, with  regard  tD  its  force  and  conti- 
nuance, will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  f- 
morbid  conditions  of  the. body  ]|  is  calcu- 
lated to  remove.     But,  if  thefe  ihall   be* 
found,  at  the  fame  time,  •to  be  the  principal ' 
fource  from  which  the  fever  derjycs  itir  o-? 
rigin,  then  they  muft*  neceflarity  keep  pace 
with  one  another.     The  fa^fl  is,  that  we 
find  catarrhal  fevers  terminating  on  tlie  3df 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  day  From  their  commence- 
ment, and  fometimes  continuing  for  a  much    ^ 
longer  period, ^without  any  Tegularity  as  to 
critical  day^,   fo  as  to  ilule  that  dii'pured    • 
point  with  any  degree  of  prccifion*     With 
T  t  regaril 
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regard  to  the  morbific  matter  we  have 
mentioned,  the  fame  way  of  reafoning  may 
alfo  be  applied  to  it ;  hecaufe,  according  to 
•  the  degree  of  fever,  will  be  the  quantity 
.•  and  time  neceflary  for  fitting  it  to  be  thrown 
'out  from  the  circulating  fluids,  as  is  evi- 

•  dently  the  cafe  iii  other  fevers.  For  in  fome 
mild  kinds  of  the  inoculated  fmall-pox,  I 
have  known  the  puftules  appear  on  the  fifth 
or  fixth  day  from  the  inoculation,  with  a 
^  degree  of  fever  fcarcely  perceptible,  and 
they  have  turntd  on  the  6th,  7th3^  or  Sthj^ 
feldom  contLnuing  out  full  till  the  9th  day^ 
the  ufual  period  of^thenaturardiftin(3:  kind. 
But  in  the  more  malignant  forts,  we  know 
''that  they  do  not  arri^*  at  their  height  till 
the  nth,  I2th,  13th,  or  14th  day,  fron^ 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  puftules.  What 
probably  affifts  the  evacuation  of  the  mor- 

^  bific  matter  at  the  time  of  the  crifis  by  the 
ufual  emundories  is,  that,  from  a  preterna-? 
tural  irritability  of  the  whole  fyftem  du- 
ring the  courfe  pf  the  fever,  and  likewife 
from  an  increafed  acrimony  in  the  fluids, 

there 
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there  is  a  certain  tenfion  kept  up  on  the  fc- 
tretory  veflels,  as  well  ias  on  thofe  of  a  lar* 
ger  kind,  which  I  confider  as  a  different  af- 
Fedion  froih  what  is  properly  called  fpafm ; 
becaufe  the  veflels  ftill  continue  to  be  j)er- 
vious,   ahd   to   perform   their    fundions, 
though,  perhaps,  they  are  leflened*  in  thelt    * 
diameters.     Biit  at  the  time  of  thecrifis,* 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  abating  in  its  force^  . 
and  at  lall  ceafihg  to  \€k  altogether,  the 
preternatural  itritability'of  the  fyftem  be- 
ing, at.  the  l|ime  time,  confiderably  leflen- 
ed,  the  general  tenfion  of  ihe  vefl^els  is  ta*^ 
ken  off,  and  the  fecretdfijr  org^s'a^  m^re 
in  their  natural  W!ay.  -•  \Ji' 

ig^.  Our  obligations  on  the  urine  of 
people  in  fevers  are  chiefly  direfted  to  thfe 
ftate  of  maturation  of  the  morbific  matter, 
and  the  time  of  the  isxpeOed  crifis*  We 
are  led  tojudge  of  thefe  circumflaoces,  from 
clouds  in '  the  urine  haDging  towards  the, 
bottom,fc.  aftet  ttie  gl^is  has  ftooti  fur  fome 
hours..  TKis  SpPJ^S  to  be  a  fecrciion  oF 
/;./  part 
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part  of  that  acrid  matter  generated  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fever,  which,  at  this  time^  is 
moft  probably  facilitated  by  feme  abate- 
ment in  the  force  of  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
/Andj'cbnfequently,  of  the  general  tenfion 
'  on  ihe  vafcular  fyftem,  particularly  of  the 
fecretory  veflels  of  the  fkin,  kidneys,  atid 
•inteftines.     However,  when  thefe   clouds 
or  flocculi  appear,  they  always  give  fome 
hope  of  an  approaching  crifis.    But,  in  this, 
we  are   fometimes   difappointed,  from  the 
.urind  becoming  next  day  clear  again,  which 
may  be  owing  ib  fome  acddehtal  impedi- 
ment to  the  regular  progrefs*of  that  natu- 
ral  operation*  by  \Nbhich  a^folutibn  of  the 
fever  is  brought  about,  »  For,,  oil  a  farther 
advancement  of  the  difeafe,   in  thofe  cafes 
which  terminate  favourably,  the  clouds  re- 
turn, and,  in  a  httletime,*  the  crifis  comes 
on.     When  this  ripening  procefs,  as  it  may 
be  called,,  is  complete,   or  nearly  fo,   there 
IS  a  coiifiderable  evacuation  of  th-e  concoc- 
ted matter,  by  perfpiration,   urine,  and  the 
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inteftines,  though  we  have  no  means  of  ob^ 
ferving  it  but  by  its  falutary  confequenccs, 
except  in  the  urine,  by  which  there  appears 
to  be  a  large  fecretion  of  it,  from  its  fub- 
(iding  in  confiderable  quantity,.in  the  fprjri  . ' 
ofafoft,  whitilli,  fediment.  ,But^  in  fuch-  '  '• 
cafes  as  are,  from  the  violence  of  the  dif-^ 
cafe,  incurable,   though   clouds  may  Ibmc-  !*4 

times  be  fcen  in  the  urine,  yet,  ^s  there  is 
no  regular  crifis,  it  very  fcldom  liappena 
that  there  is  feen,  before  death,  th^^dlft!n£l 
depofition  of  matter  fo  uniformly  obfervetl 
in  the  falutary  critis*  > 


196.  It  IS  certainly^  tke  dytjr  qf  every 
perfon  who  jkfbUihesa  new  theory  on  any 
fubjeG,  to  proceed  With  the  titmpft  cautiori 
and  candour  in  relating,^ thofe  fadts  and  ob- 
fervations  on  whicR  his  doftrine  is  to  be  c* 
ftablifhed.'  Becaufe,  the  want  of  a  proper 
circumfpe£tion  is  apt  to  draw  him  into'  in- 
accuracies, and- even  errors,  which,  beco* 
ming  afterwards  tlie  fubje£t  of  criticlfm, 
difcredit  his,writingl«  Jt  is  a  fear,  of  in- 
curring 
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curring  the  cenfure  of  the  public  that  has 
kept  me  from  treating  th6  catarrhal  fever 
in  fo  copious  a  manner  as  might  have  been 
cxpedled.      Becaufe,  fuch   additional  evl- 

•  deuce  and  arguments  as  might  have  been 
'brought  in  fupport  of  the  explanations  I 

have  given  ot  ilie  nature  ot  the  remote  and 
proxjmate  caufe,  and  of  their  operation  on 
the  fyftem,  on  which  depend,  in  a  great 
meafure,7tlSe  rationale  of  the  fymptoms, 
winbe.betEer  underftond  when  we  come 
to,qpnri^r  ^ihem  more  particularly  in  the 
^  hiftonr  of  ollitj-  fevers.  For,  though  there 
are  Pectifln    cirtum fiances,  and    fymptoms 

•  conirntfn.t^  all  fevers,*  j^et,  every  different 
•  *  •    fpecift  5ia«  •fympt^fhe    peculiar   to    itfelf, 

fometitft eg  called  paihognomonic  ;  and  it  is 
#h>m  n  particular  oonfideration  of  thefe  on- 
ly that  we  can  brf  enabled  to  trace  the  fm- 
gularity  of  the  fpecies,  in  wJiat  it  diflEers 
frotji  the  other  kinds,  and  muft  lead  us  in- 
to a. more  diftina  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  feven,  as  ^ well  as  to  that  of 

each 
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each  particular  fpecies.  Therefore,  having 
taken  the  above  view  of  the  tSedis  of  aii 
excefs  of  cold  oa  th^  human  body,  in  th# 
production  of  difeafes  of  an  inflammatory 
tendency,  we  fhall  next  proceed  to  conilder 
fome  of  the  effeds  of  an  extefs  of  heat; 
jind,  firft,  of  the  Chokra  Morbus.  , 
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197.  T  N  fedion  third,  I  endeavoured  to 
/  '  •*"  taka  a  ^iew  of  the  efffcds  of  an  ex- 

•  cefs  of  iieat,  applied  ta  the  human  body, 

•  by  which  certain  operations  are  excited  in 
" .  the  lyfte|p,  *tending  ^^obviate  thefe  effefts, 

^  ^ndjto  regulate  the  nandard  heat,  on  which 
the  povj^fb-  ui  %<Jipa,  in  a  great  meafure, 
dV|(knt},  There^^  confined  my  obfervations 
rl  id!y  to  the  di:ironiilances  juH  mentioned, 
reierving  rtie  coflfideration  of  the  other  ef- 
fcftsHjf.ati  exceTs  of  heat,  in  the  produdlion 
of  m6r|iicl  crti'ditions  of  the  body,  till  we 
fliould  comedo  treat' of  the  difeafes  arifing 
from  them;  amon^ft  i^qh,  the  cholera, 

being 
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fcciftg  mojBe  exc^ftfive  rin  m  lofluencc,  i^ 
laying  the  fpuncUtion  of  other  diforders, 
than,  the  reft,  merits  our  firiOt  attemion. 

198.  Moft  authors. who  have. written  oil 
the  fubjedit  of  the  cholera,  have  allowed  it,»^ 
Hi  this  Gouritry,  to  be  the  produQ  of  the 
heat  in  fummer,  which  miift,  no  doubt,  be 
ponfidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  this  dif- 
cafe.  For,  although  we  fomeumes  have  a 
cafe  or  two  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
ifi  particular  conftitutions,  more  readily  af- 
fe^ed  by  heat  than  ot^er«,  yet,  it  is'not  till  ' 
the  month  of  Auguft,  or  till  -the  fummer 
heat  has  had  its  fuH  ^inlluence  in  predifpo- 
fing  the  body  to  this  diiordcri  'that  it  car^ 
be  faid  to  be  frequpnt*  •ft' often gcie|  on,  ia 
4  lefe  degree,  through  tht  ^^onth  of  Scptehi-  , 
ber,  but  ufually  abates  in  it^  violence  and 
frequency  on  the  fcttihg  in  of*  the  cold 
weather  in  0£tobei%  It  is  not  a  diieafc  of 
w},ntef,  or  of  the  cold  weathcrin  the  fpring, 
except  as  it  \yere  by  acttdent^  41^  i^Jticular 
perfons,  conllitucio^allyi  or  from  former 
1  ^'  n  '  attacks 
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attacks  of  bilious  complaints,  difpofed  to 
larger  fecretions  of  I>ile  than  ufual,  which 
propcnfity  to  this  difeafe  is  fgmptimes  |a- 
creafed  by  full  diet  an^  living  freely,  iq 
refpedl  to  vinous  liquora. 

199,  In  the  condderatipn  of  the  remote 
caufesof  difeafesj  it  is  of  more  confequencd 
to  the  pradtieal  phyfician  to  have  the  fads 
relative  to  them  eftablifhed,  than  to  receive 
the  heft  theory  that  can  be  given  with  re- 
gard to.  their  manner  of  opSrating  on  the 
fyftenj.     I  fhall,  Aerfefore,  on  that  part  of 
my  fubjed,  proceeji  no  farther  than  to  e- 
numejatf  thofe  effe^  of  an  excefs  of  heat 
)       ^  applied  to  the  body,  as  are  known,  in  ge- 
neral, t9  be  the*jijitural  'confequences  of  it, 
hjpr  is  theije  much  reafon  to  be  very  foH- 
.  /  citoiis  on  thishead,  fmce  the  fad,  that  a 
^''/cholera  i*  tbe  effed  of  heat,  is  eftablilhed 
^   '      by  the  confent-  of  all  medical  writers  and 
pfaditioncrs  .who  have  attentively  confi- 
^  dered  the  fubje^.  ^ 
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,  ^60.  The  tScQs  of  heat)  in  the  produc- 
tiDH  of  cholera^  is  hf  no  means  fo  remark* 
idbile  Uk  this .  country  as  in  the  warm  eli-^ 
loat^  where  it  is  a  common  difeafe  iti  all 
ieaions  of  the  year,  but  efpteially  towards 
the  autumnal  months.  Strangers  from . 
Europe,  ip  the  £aft  or  Weft  Indies,  arc 
tsxQXt  readily  affe&ed  with  this  difeafe,  and 
i^hers  of  a  bOioys  nature,  than  the  natives} 
for^  till  nature  is  accuftomed  to  this  extra- 
ordinary  warmth,  and  is  brought  by  habit 
to  accommodate  herfelf  to  the  climate,  the 
uncommon  heat  to  which  fuch  perfons  are 
expofed,  muft  have  a  more  powerfufeffefil 
on  their  bodies  tho^  it  can  haye  on  thole 
who  are  mor£  inured  to  it.  Immediaiely 
on  thfe  arrival  of  .ftraiigers  within  jthc  tro* 
t>lcs,  their  circulation  becomes  quicker, 
their  perfpiration  freer ;  a  laffitude  01  de- 
bility t^kes.  p]ace>  partly  perhaps  from  ihc 
particular  ftimulus  of  the  lieat  iti'elf^  but 
chiefly  from  the  uncommon  expence  of  the 
powers  of  a£):ion,  in  preferviog  the  ftan- 
^rd  point  of  heat.     Their  XjAem  comes 
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foon  to  be  endowed  with  a  preternatural 
irritability^  which  appears  more  evident  id 
the  courfe  of  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe  that 
are  known  to  originate  from  the  climate ; 
for    every   medieal   pra<aitioner  in    thofe 

.  countries  remarks,  that  the  fick  do  not  beaf 
above  half  the  dofe  of  ftimulating  remedies 
that  can  be  given  in  Europe  to  pedple  of 
fimilar  conftitutsons.  Nay,  this  irritability 
in  time  extends  to  the  mind  itfelf,  but  e^ 
fpecially^to  the  children  of  Europeans,  who 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  thefe 
warm  regions  :  For  the  warmth  of  temper, 
the  keennefs  of  paffions,  the  impatience  of 
controul,  ip  charaSeriftic  of  the  generous 
inhabitants  of  .warm  climates,  muft  not  be 
attributj^d  folely  to  the  manner  in  which 
thfty  are  educated,  but  partly  to  the  heat  of 

,  the  country,  which  has  fuch  influence  on 
the  mind,  as  has  been  more  fully  treated 
of  in  Sedion  Third. 

201.  Thefe  circumftanccs  of  an  accele* 

-  rated    circulation,    increafed    peripiration, 

.  :    .    *  debility. 
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debility^  and  preternatural  irritability,  are 
the  moft  obvious  effedts  of  an  excefs  of 
beat } '  and,  when  the  heat  arifes  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  it  muft  a£t  with  un^ 
remitting  influence,  in  prpducing  £onfider'>- 
aUe  changes  in  the  body*     It;  is  highly 
probable^  that  a  greater  putrefotncy  than 
ufual  is  thereby  brought  on  the  circulating 
fluids ;  and,  in  h€ty  we  fee  that  the  dif- 
eafes  of  warm  climates' haYi$.  miore  of  a  pu^- 
trefcent  tendency  than  thofe  of  the  fame    . 
kind  in  colder  jegions. '  But,  whether  Ais 
difpofition  in  the  blooAeontributes  t^  a  lar^ 
ger  fecretion  of  bile  than  iitimBty^  cafU|QC  - 
be  determined  l«rhhorccifioi%  thcjiigh  IWt '•    ^ 
are  certain»  from  daily  experiMib,  (|t«t  th^. 
long  cominyaope  of  >  ^walrttl  z^lfnofiB^fffi),  i 
produces  mrget  fecretiont*  oi  biic  tliau  cqiih 
tnon  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  more  and  mdre 
acrid  as  the  fecreiion,  in  point  of  quaAlJly^ 
dtviates  from  it3  natural  ftate.     But  we 
cannot  be  altogether  certain  of  this  faft  ; 
for  I  fufpefl:,  that  the  great  acrimony  which 
the  bile  acquires  13  during  the  time  it  ftag* 
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fiatcs  ia  the  bowels,  where  it  accumulate* 
by  degrees^  and  fometimes  to  a  confidet- 
able  quantity,  before  it  giye$.apy  remark- 
able difturbance  to  the  patient  j  but  at  laft^ 
from  its  bulk  and  increaied  acriqapny,  a 
iFomiting  and  purging  are  excited^  accom- 
panied \tith  licknefs,  pains  in  the  bowela, 
and  a  confiderable  proftration  of  ftrengtb 
When  this  diforder  is  fevere,  or  the  fyftem 
remarkably  irritable,  it  is. often  attended 
with  cranJps  in  the  abdominal  mufcles,  the 
limbs,  and  other  parts.  Thefe  complaints 
continue  for  a  longer  or  ftiorter  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  bile,  its  acri- 
mony, and^the  morbid  ftate  of  the  fecre- 
tion  iij  tha  liver.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
this  laft  ^ircumftance,  particularly  in  warm 
latitudes,  where  it  is  often  in  i,  more  dif- 
cafed  condition. 


20  2.  Prom  this  view  of  the  nature  and 

,  ^^    qafife  of  the  cholera,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 

a^^^.ic^^  the   warmeft    lummers   or   climates 

ftoyld  produce  the  mofl:  confiderable  ef- 

fea$; 
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f€^8^  «iiil  uMhy  fuch  people,  whofecirca^ 
lation  (s  ^muth  accellsrated  by  hard  kbonf 
in  the  ^lAi  <nd  ibldieFs  in  tb^ir  ^neamp^ 
mentBy  horn  their  being  more  conftantly 
pdcpofedl  mtheiiNeat  of  thefun,  and  00  con- 
(ideral^eifadgoerin.the  difcbarge  of  their 
duly,  iboiHd  be^rrtiwe  iubjcded^o  fevcre  . 
attacks  ;  of  titts  di&afe  *  than  others  living 
in  tdwns  aiKi  ViHagesj  where  they  are  lefe 
^xpofed  to.  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
live  more  at  'their  eafe.  It  fomcfimes  hap^ 
pens  in  ihc  month  of  Augufl,  that  the 
mornings  and  evenings  become  co^d^  or 
that  we  have  a  few  days  of  cold  and  rainy  \ 

•    0     \yeath»j 

^  «  Soldiers  in  a  camp  fuffcr  a  great  des^l  6mA  hcatf: 
«  by  being  conftantly  expof<d  to  the  lot,  luthdrJiiritiU  - 
«  out  any^  fliadc  at  all,  or  only  llieltcred  by  a  ihta 
f  tent ;  and,  where  the  a&  being  fo  much  conSncd, 
^  the  heat  is  often  irjprc  in&pporuble  than  vvi&outi  in 
*  the  fun.     This  circumft^ccj  jciLeJ  to  the  dainp*  of 
«  a  camp,  is  the  caufe  th^t  {he  humnct  aQ((  onmainal 
f  difeafes  of  an  army,  even  in  a  lionhem  lathudfij^it*   ': 
^  femble  fo  much  the  epldohi^'^  f>f  fomhetn  coumncs/. 
f  efpecially  of  thofe  witih  a^^molft  air-*— Sir  J»  Pringtr*^ 
difcafcs  pf  the  army,  ad  ^4^*:*  p-  "9- 
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weather,  which  appear  to  accelerate  th9 
uttack  of  the  difeafe,  and  perhaps  to  add 
fomewhat  to  its  feverity,  by  an  afBux  erf 
fluids  to  the  inteflines^  from  a  fudden  dimi<r 

,  nution  of  pcrfpiration.  In  ibme  few  in^ 
(lances,  the  cholera  returns  periodically, 
fimilar  toi  the  fits  of  an  intermittent.  This 
form  of  the  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  in  warm 
climates  and  in  camps,  and  feems  to  derive 
its  origin  from  the  caufe  of  the  marfh  fe-p 

.  ver  adling*  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
cholera.  It  is  more  dangerous  in  its  con- 
fequences  than  the  fimple  cholera,  and  i» 
cured  as  an  intermittent. 

203.  When  a  morbid  fecrction  in  tfcd 
liver,  the  accumulation  of  bil?  in  the  bow- 
els, and  its  acrimony  from  ftagnation,  are 
confideraBle,  this  difeafe,  in  irritable  ha- 
'  •     bits,-  i^  attended  with  great   danger,   and 
,  ^     fometim,es   ends   fatally,    efpecially   when 
.' .  /  ftron^  vomits  and  draftic  purges  have  been 
;.;'^'- exhibited,  with  an  intention  to  evacuate 
/tjie  bile,  the  acrimony  of  which,  in  fuch 
•    ,  v^     .  cafes, 
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c^6,  is  too  confiderable  to  admit  of  an  ad- 
dition from  (limulating  remedies^  Warm 
water,  weak  chicken  broth,  thin  water 
gruel,  or  fuch  mild  demulcent  drinks,  gi- 
ven in  large  quantities,  arc  the  only  means 
we  can  employ  in  attempting  to  eiilute  and 
evacuate  the  fupcrabundant  bile,  |3ariicu- 
larly  during  the  firfl  day  or  two  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  which  is  often  (o  violent  in  its  effeils 
as  to  exhauft  the  whole  powers  of  life  ;  on 
wliich  account  wiiic^  as  a  cordial,  u  necef- 
fary  ;  and  we  are  lV)mef imcs  ueceffitaied  to 
moderate  the  feverity  of  the  fymptoms  by 
opiates,  which  otherwife  ought  not  to  be 
given,  till  the  ftomach  and  Ijpwels  are  ^ 
cleared  of  their  acrid  contents*  But,  for- 
tunately, ihore  dangerous  cafes  are  not  fre- 
quent in  this  count ryf  where  a  fimple  cho- 
lera feldom  continues  with  any  degree  of 
violence  above  two  or  three  days,  ahtl  h 
not  accompanied  with  any  degree  of  fever. 
For  that  frequency  of  pulfe,  which  fu  uf* 
ten  attends  ficknefs,  pain,  and  confequeniiy 
a  general  difordcr  ^f  the  fvflem,  docs  iw 
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arife  from  a  proper  febrile  ftimulus,  and, 
in  this  difeafe,  ccafes  on  the  evacuation  of 
the  bile  from  the  ftomach  and  bowels^  In 
flight  cafes  of  this  diforder,  it  often  goes 
off  gradually  in  a  gentle  diarrhoea  ;  bur, 
where  it  is  more  fevere,  from  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  acrid  bile,  its  expulfion  is  greatly 
promoted  by  mild  emetics,  laxatives,  and 
plentiful  dilution. 

204.  Whilft  the  biic  remains  in  the  bow-^ 
els  in   any  confidcrable   quantity,  it  muft, 
by  its  ftimulus,  increafe  the  fecretionby  the 
glands  of  the  inteftineSj  and  probably  that 
of  the  liver  itfelf.     For  the  evacuation  by 
vomiting,  and  by  purging,  in  the  couife  of 
24  hours,    is   often   amazin?;Iy   great  ;  but 
gradually  lefTens  with  the  degree  of  ftimu- 
lus  applied   to  thcTe  parts.     After  the  bile 
lus  been  moilly  can  icj  ofT  in  the  courfe  of 
Viie  difiafe,  it  often  Icavee:  fuch  an  irritabi- 
;)ity  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftonlach  and  bow- 
;V'»**..cls,   as  prevents  thcfc  vifccra  from  bearing 
*^c:ycn  the  natural  ftirnuli  of  the  gaftric  and 
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inteftinai  fluids ;  fo  that  a  diarrhoea  widi 
^grip^Sy  and  an  obftinate  vomiting  of  every 
thing  taken  into  the  ftomach,  continue  fot 
foraetdaya.  Oiir  bed  remedies'  for  thefd 
cooiplainta  are  opiates  given  in  fmall  dofe£» 
wd  repeated  at  proper  intervals*.  For  the 
ftomach,  on  fuch  occafions,  commonly  re- 
,jt£h  a  full  dofe  of  laudanum  when  given 
at  once.  On  which  account  I  ufuaily  pre- 
fer ehe  folid  opium,  giving  no  more  than 
one- fourth  of  a  grain,  and  repeating  it  e- 
very  hour  or  two,  until  the  preternatural 
irritability  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  is 
corrected.  With  fome  patients  the  faline 
mixture,  given  in  a  ftate  of  effervefcencej  a 
jiot  only  grateful  tp  the  ftomach,  but  in 
fbme  inftances  has  flopped  the  vomiting 
when  opium  had  failed.  In  fuch  cafes,  it 
is  only  the  ligliteil  and  the  moft  grateful 
food,  in  fmall  C|Uantities,  with  wine,  ihac 
will  remain  on  the  llomach* 

205.  In  ever f  cafe  of  cholcr^i,  ii  \b  ii}  i 
prefujnedj  from  the  nature  qf  the  difiirdc^ 
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that  a  morbid  fecretion  of  bile  has  fubfifted 
for  fome  time  previous  to  the  attack  of  the 
difeafe.  In  moft  patients  of  this  country, 
the  difeafe  is  of  a  flight  nature,  and  the  fe- 
cretion of  the  bile  foon  returns  to  its  natu- 
Tal  ftate.  But,  Where  an  mcreafed  fecretion 
in  the  liver  fti II  continues,  fubjeSing  the 
patient  to  a  rfeturn  of  the  diforder ;  or, 
when  a  diarrhoea  is  kept  up  after  an  eme- 
tic and  laxativet  *fo  clear  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourle  to 
bitters;  amongft  which  the  columbo  root 
is  thought  to  be  the  raoft  faccefsful,  to  the 
quantity  of  ten,  fifteen^  or  twenty  grains 
twice  a  day^  in  a  table  fpoonful  or  two  of 
fimple  cinnamon  or  tniDi'Watcr^  But  my 
greateft  dependence  is  on  the  bark,  ridings 
and  a  proper  regulation  of  diet. 

2oG.  in  military  encampments,  towards 
the  end  of  a  very  warm  fummert  efpecially 
in  the  fouthem  laiiiuJes,  this  difeafe  fre- 
quently becomes  more  fonijid^ble  in  its 
ionftqucnces.     It  is  ufually  more  fevere  ia 

its 
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its  attack,  continues  longer,  and  the  patient 
is  more  liable  to  relapfe,  Thefe  effeds  are 
owing  to  a  more  difeafed  ftate  of  the  glands, 
and  of  the  fecretion  in  the  liver,  than  com- 
monly happens  in  Britain  ;  the  refult  of 
which  is  often  fchirrous  obftruftions  in  that 
vifcus,  and  in  fome  patients  the  liver  in- 
flames and  fuppnratesv  *  But  as  this  laft 
complaint  is  oftener  theconfequence  of  the 
bilious  remittent  and  intermitting  fever, 
than  of  the  cholera,  with  which  they  are 
intimately  conneded,  the  confideration  of 
it  fhall  be  referred  till  we  treat  of  thfefc 
difeafes. 
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SECTION   vm. 


OF  THE  BILIOUS,   KEMITTINO,   AND  IN-- 
TERMXTl:iKO    tEVER. 


207.  'TT^HE  bilious,  remitting,  and  tnter- 
A  mitring  fever  of  atltumn  in  this 
countfy,  and  in  every  feafon  of  the  year  in 
warm  climates,  is  more  various  with  refpeft 
to  the  danger  attending  it,  aad  likewife  to 
the  form  in  which  it  makes  its  firft  attick, 
or  afTunpes,  during  its  continuance,  than  a- 
ny  other  febrile  difeafe  to  which  mankind 
^re  fubjed:.  Its  moft  common  appearancCi 
at  its  commencement,  is  thai  of  a  continu- 
ed fever.  It  begins  with  a  chillinefs,  laffi* 
tude,  (Julnefs  in  the  eyes,  a  quick  and  de- 
prefliad  pulfe,  a  naufea,  ufually  a  vomiting, 

headach, 
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headach,  and  fomttinves  a  purging  of  bile, 
"with  an  alkviation  of  fymptoms  ;  efpecial- 
ly,  if  thefe  evacuations  are  aflifted  with  plen- 
tiful draughts  of  warm  water,  or  gentle  e- 
metics  and  laxatives.  The  patient  often 
complains  of  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs ; 
and,  as  the  chillinefs  goes  off,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes gradually  ftronger  and  fuller ;  the 
heat  and  thirft  are  coniiderpble;  the  tongue 
and  fauces  in  a  few  day^  become  foul,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  flimy  fubilaiice,  which 
varies  from  a  whilifh  to  a  brown  or  black- 
ifh  colour,  according  to  the  feverlty  of  the 
difeafe.  A  certain  inquietude  and  reftlefs- 
nefs,  with  a  want  of  fleep,  commoniy  ac- 
company the  courfeof  the  fever,  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  fometimes  earlier,  it  has 
fenfiblc  remiflione.  The  exacerbations  of 
the  fever  arc  ufu^lly  in  the  evening.  Its 
violence  fomewhal  abates  by  an  imperfeft 
fweat  in  the  morning.  When  the  difeafe 
is  of  a  mild  nature,  it,  for  the  moft  partf 
goes  on  in  this  way  for  eight  or  ten  day», 
and  terminates  in  fome  critical  evacuation 
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by  the  fkin,  kidneys,  or  inteftines.  But  the 
fame  difeafe,  in  fome  parts  of  Hungary, 
in  Zealand,  or  even  in  the  fenny  parts  of 
Lincoln  and  Cambridge  fhires,  but  efpe- 
cialJy  in  the  fwampy  grounds  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  lakes  within  the  tropics,  is  a 
much  more  formidable  diflemper,  as  it  of- 
ten proves  fatal  in  48  hours  from  its  firft 
attack.  It  then  commonly  a  flumes  the  form 
of  an  ardent  fever,  with  a  high  delirium, 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  goes  off  with  a  moi- 
fture  on  the  flcin,  and  remiflion  of  the  fe- 
tter in  the  morning  ;  but  returns  about  the 
fame  time  next  evening.  Such  fevers^ 
under  proper  management,  come  in  gene- 
ral to  have  complete  intermiffions ;  but, 
when  they  go  on  in  the  ihape  cf  remitting 
fevers,  they  ufuallylaft  fcvcral  weeks,  with 
fymptoms  of  great  malignancy  and  dan- 
ger, 

20 8.  The  fever  which  1  have  endea- 
voured to  defcribe  coromences^  in  this 
country,   with  the  month  of  Auguft,  and 
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continues  till  the  cold  weather  in  Odober, 
when  it  gradually  declines.  In  dry  and 
well  ventilated  fituationSj  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  frequent  difeafe,  and  is  not  attended 
with  that  degree  of  danger  which  ufually 
accompanies  the  fame  diforder  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fwampy  and  fenny  grounds^ 
where  it  is  almoft,  evcty  autumn,  an  epi- 
demic difeafe,  efpecially  after  warm  and 
rainy  fummers.  In  the  former  of  thefe 
fituations,  this  diforder  commonly  goes  on 
in  the  form  t>f  a  remitting  fever  till  it  ter- 
minates in  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  in 
fome  other  difeafe^  or  in  death.  1 1  fcldom 
takes  the  form  of  an  intermittent,  though 
it  does  fometimes,  efpecially  in  tliofe  who 
have  be cu*  formerly  afflifted  wiih  that  di- 
ftemper ;  and  when  this  happens,  after  pro* 
per  evacuations  are  made,  the  diforder  is 
more  cafilv^  cured,  than  in  the  low  and 
marfliy  places*  In  fuch  fitualions,  the  dif- 
fafe  is  of  ii  more  malignant  nature,  is  more 
jntratflahle,  and  afinmes  a  greater  vaniety  in 
its  appearance.     For  the  magnitude  of  the 

difeafc- 
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dift^fe  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
pnd  moifture  of  the  feafpn  or  climate,  and 
the  quantity  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  corrupting  in  the  adjacent 
^  grounds.  This  diftempcr  is  moft  fatal  to 
armies,  and  to  Europeans,  after  their  arri- 
val in  cbMntr;ies  between  the  Tropics,  For^ 
in  encamp  men  IS,  foldiers  are  more  expofcd 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  during  the  day,  to 
cold  in  the  nighty  to  unwholefome  vapours 
in  the  atmofphere,  arifing  from  wet  grounds, 
or  from  privies,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  villages.  In  warm  climates,  as 
the  heat  i$  greater  and  more  cpnftant  than 
with  U9,  the  growth  and  decay  of  infeds, 
reptiles,  and  vegetables,  muft  be  quicker, 
and,  of  courfc,  the  miafma  more  exalted 
and  powerful  in  its  cffcdls  than  in  colder 
climates.  Thefe  fevers,  among  foldiers  in 
the  field,  arc  of  a  more  inflammatory  na- 
ture  than  amongft  the  pcafants,  or  people 
of  belter  condiiion,  becaufe  military  men 
^rc  much  expofed  to  cold.  *And  when, 
from  ncccffity,  hofpirals  become  crowded^ 
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human  effluvia,  the  fource  of  the  hofpital 
tever^  adds  greatly  to  the  malignancy  and 
danger  of  the  diftemper. 


509.  The  difTcrent  forms  tinder  i^^hich 
this  dlleal^  appears  irt  encampments,  are 
thofe  of  remitting  feven,  which  are  molUy 
of  the  malignant  klnd|  quotidians,  tertians^ 
quartans^  diarrhoeas^  and  dyfcntcries*  Ttis 
bft  is  a  moft  frequent  diieafc  in  encamp- 
ments and  military  hofpital s,  partly  from 
the  cold,  wliilll  the  foldiers  are  on  duty  in 
the  night,  ai^ng  a^  an  occafionat  caufe  ia 
giving  the  diforder  this  particular  turn  to 
the  inteftines,  but  chiefly  from  the  iofcdtoa 
of  the  privief .  This  h  one  of  the  many 
proofs  we  have  of  the  power  of  every  fp^- 
cles  of  febrile  contagion  in  the  prodildllon 
of  the  fame  dileafe  from  whence  it  bad  iii 
origin,  and  are,  on  that  accounc,  callect  fp^ 
cific, 

a  I  o^.Tlie  different  names  given  to  Uji!. 
difeafe,  from  the  i?ariou$  forms  under  wbidi 
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it  makes  its  appearance,  are  apt  to  fuggeft 
the  idea  of  their  being  eflentially  different 
from  each,other»  In  fa<fi,  this  deception  is 
carried  nn  by  nofologifts,  who  arrange  them 
agreeably  to  this  fuppofuion.  But,  when 
this  diflemper  comes  to  be  endemic,  and 
alTunies^  in  different  perfons,  the  fevetal 
forms  above  mention edt  we  frequently 
perceive  that  thofe  who  are  feized  with  the 
dy fen tery,  efcape  the  fever,  or,  if  feized 
with  both,  it  is  alternately^  fo  that  when 
the  flux  appearst  the  fever  ceafes  ;  and 
when  the  firft  is  flopped,  the  other  returns *» 
Farther,  that  tertian  agues  become  quotidi- 
ang,  thefe  laft  take  the  form  of  rem  it  tent  s, 
and,  in  the  end^  change  into  continued  fe- 
Vers  of  the  moft  dangerous^  kind.  Ic  is 
comm?>n  for  continued  fevers  to  remit^  in- 
termiti  and,  at  laft,  to  end  in  a  dyfentery. 
Thefe  changes*  from  one  form  of.  this  dif- 
cafe  to  another,  are  fo  well  known  to  cve- 

•  Vide  Str  Jolm  Pringlc's  djlcafi^  q^  the  arm\%  fc- 
coai  edit*  p*  51* 
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ry  piijiician,  that  it  is  unneceffary  xtocitd 
authorities  in  coofirmation  of  them.     For» 
if  we  confult  thefe  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the   difeafes  of  warm  climates,  we 
fhall  find  examples  of  fuch  changes  almoll 
in  every  page.     If  I  fhall  cite  an  authority 
or  two  from  Sir  John  Pringle^s  medical  an- 
notations, it  is  becaufe  few  can. have  accefs 
to  them,  on  account  of  the'lpnditions  on 
which  they  were  bequeathed  to  our  col- 
lege, which  were,  that  they  £bouM  not  be 
publlftied,  or  read  out  of  the  library,     Dr 
Saunders  (formerly  Huck),  whofe  corre- 
fpondence  with  Sir  John  Pringle  forms  a 
confiderable  and  valuable  part  of  the  above 
annotations,  and  who,   in  his  obfervatlons 
on  the  nature  and  cure  of  difeafes,  difcovers 
an  uncomnmn  fagacity,  informs  Sir 'Johiii 
in  one  of  his  letters  from  the  Weft  Indies, 

*  that  he  had  obferved  a  relation  betwce 

*  the  bilious,   yellow,   and  intermitting  fc- 

*  vers,  apt  to  double,  and  the  bloody  fiux^ 

*  for  they  were  diftempers  which  prevailed 

*  at  the  fame  time,  and  veiy  often  changed 

*  6r- 
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*  one  into  the  other,  at  leaft,  in  the  \V4i 

*  Indies  V  And  Dr  Turnbull,  late  phyfi- 
cian  to  the  faiftory  at  Smyrna,  informed 
Sir  John  Pringle,  *  that  the  epidetnic  fever 

*  at  Smyrna,  oT  a  bilious,  putrid,  or  maJig- 

*  nant  nature,   begins  towards  the  end  of 
^«          '  Auguft.     They  have  the  fame  at  Con- 

*  ftantinoplc,  but  milder >  and  approaching 
'  more  to  the  nature  of  a  regular  intermit- 

*  tent.     At   Smyrna,  this  fever  remits  at 

*  firft^  but,  if  left  to  nature  itfelf,  ends  in  a 

*  continued  fever.     The  paroxyfms  begin 

*  in  the  evening,  and  early  in  the  morning 

*  there  is  a  remiOion   with  a  little  fweat, 

*  The  fir  ft  paroxyfm  begins  with  a  pain  in 

*  the  back  and  rigour,  but  after^vards  none 

*  of  the  accelTions  begin  with  any  cold  fit ;' 
ond  farther  obferved,  that  the  defcriptiou 
Sir  John  had  given  of  the  autumnal  bili- 
ous, remitting,  and  intermitting  feveis  of 
the  camp,  and  that  of  marlhy  countries, 
aoAvered  nearly  to  theirs  of'Bmyrna.     He 

abided, 
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^cided,  '  that  the  difteraper  difappeared  ge*^ 
^  nerajlf  about  the  pnd  of  September,  but 

i  fometimes  ran  into  Odober,  and  by  tliat 
?  means  continued  about  two  months.  In 
^fome  cafes  the  fever  began  in  a  tertian 

*  form,  but  more  generally  in  a  quotidian  ; 
^  ^nd,  if  no  proper  means  were  ufed,  I  hey 
^  all  ended  in  a  continued  fever.     The  du- 

*  ration  of  each  incidental   cafe  is  uncer- 

*  tain,  there  being  no  critical  days.     Some 

*  grow  yellow  about  the  fifth  or  fixth  day^ 

*  and  that  is  accounted  a  ^ery  bad  ilgn^  as 

*  are  worms^  and  the  coming  on  of  the  fe* 
^  ver  with  a  vomiting  of  a  gfeeniih  or  yel- 
^  lowifh  bile.     If  the  ufual  vomit  of  erne- 

*  tic  tartai\  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  the  dif- 
'  eafc,  has  no  effeft,  it  is  a  mortal  fign.  In 
^  this  fever  the  hypochondria  are  common- 

*  ly  inflated^  and   an   nncafnicfs  is  felt  by 

*  the  paiient  when  they  are  prefTed,     The  ^ 

*  cure  of  this  fever  was  chiefly  efTffted  by 

*  fuch  medlcints  as  cleared  the  primae  viae, 

*  <ns  tartar  emetic,  laxaiives  and  giyfters* 
f  \\']icn   the  fever  rcmltSj  t!ic  cuje  14;  car- 

\         ,    *  ried- 
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^  ried   on   by  the  bark  in  the  following 
^  manner :  ^  Mellis  ^i,  Camphorae  51,  fimul 

*  probe  terantur  atl  folutionem  camphorae, 
^  dein  adde  cort.  Peruv,  pulir,  §i  m.  f,  maf- 

*  fa,  et  e  fingulis  drachmis  formentur  pilu- 

*  lae  Na  xv.  capiat  aeger  omni  bihorio, 

*  reraUtente  febre,  pil.  x.     If  the   patient 

*  had  time  to  take  fifty  fuch  pills  before  the 

*  acceffion  of  th^  next  paroxyfm,  it  was 

*  always  an  eafier  one  than  any  of  the  pre- 

*  ceding  j  but  if  he  could,  in  that  fpace, 

*  take  one  hundred  piUs^  the  fit  never  rc- 

*  turned.     When   there,  was  a  more  than 

*  ordinary  difpofitJon  to  putrefadion,  and 

*  the  pulfe  was  low,  he  doubled  the  quan- 

*  tity  of  camphire,  and  with  a  good  effed. 
^  He  feldom  had  occafion  to  ufe  qiore  than 

•^  *  one  ounce  of  the  bark,  or  an  ounce  and  a 

*  half:  He  cured  common  inteimittenta  in 

*  the  fame  way.     The   eating  of  meat   or 

*  fifii  was  apt  to  bring  on  a  relapfe  with 
^  the  coBvalefccnts*/  But,  ntbefe  Medical 

Annoti^tions 
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Annotations  appear  to  have  been  begun 
^d  carried  oh,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
hiftory  of  difeaies  more  complete,  from  a 
great  number  of  cafes,  with  general  ob- 
fervations  on  moft  of  them,  though  with- 
out feeming  to  have  any  particular  theory 
to  fupport,  my  inteationj  in  reading  through 
the  whole  of  this  voluminous  work,  was 
to  obferve  what  this  learned  Gentleman 
and  his  correfpondents  would  fay  on  fuch 
a  plan,  which  might  lead  us  to  a  more  in- 
timate accjuaintance  with  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  dlfcafes  under  confidcration. 
In  this  puriiiit,  I  have  every  where  obfer* 
ved,  on  the  fubje£l  of  the  biJious  fever, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  recei- 
ved his  infol"mation^  that  intimate  connec- 
tion between  ihe  feveral  fortns  under  which 
it  makes  its  appearance,  fo  often  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  pages-  Tliis  evidently 
ihows  that  they  had  the  fame  original  caufe, 
notwithftanditig  their  apparent  difference. 
This  circumftance  dcferves  our  ferious  con- 
fideration  j  for,  if  we  fhall  be  fo  for^uixate 
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as  to  difcover  the  fource  of  this  ftrift  rcla* 
.  tion  between  thefe  feveral  difeafes,  we  may 
arrive  at, a  more  diflinfl:  view  of  their  na- 
ture and  caufes, 

211.  Aim  oft  the  whole  of  the  general 
caufes  of  fevers^  (p*  toj,)  are,  at  different 
times,  more  or  lefs  concerned  in  the  pro^^ 
duQion  of  the  bilious  fever  of  autumn^  It 
has  been  Ihown  in  fcdion  yth,  that  an  ex- 
cefs  of  heat  loiig  continued,  is  fpecific  ia 
iricreafme  the  fee  re  tion  of  1  the  bile.  This 
€ffe£l  of  heat  is  various,  iii  different  per- 
fons  ;  for  in  fbme  it  is  confiderable,  whilft 
in  others,  the  fccretion  ih  the  liver  is  little 
above  its  ordinary  ftandard*  But,  when* 
ever  this  fecretion  is  remarkabl3r  increaled, 
if  previous  to  the  coming  on  of  the  chole- 
ra, or  other  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
^  bowels,  the,perfon  is  fo  expofed  to  cold,  as 
to  bring  on  fome  degree  of  fever,  tlien  the 
acrid  bile  in  the  primae  viae  helps,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity  and  acrimony,  to 
promote  the  acceflion  of  the  fever.     This 
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is,  perhaps,  the  leaft  compHcated  fpecies  of 
the  bilious  fever.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
meet  with  it  in  this  fimple  ftate^  wuth  re- 
fped  to  its  caufes.  Thefe  are  more  fre- 
quently combined  with  human  effluvia,  or 
purfli  mjafma  ;  the  former  always  difpo- 
fing  it  to  a  continued  form,  whilft  the  lat- 
ter prevailing  in  the  habit,  inclines  it  more 
tp  remiflions  and  intcrmiffions.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  this  difeafc  muft,  in  differ- 
ent times  and  fituatiqns^  exhibit  a  confider- 
able  variety  in  its  nature,  according  to  the 
combination  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
it,  feme  example^  of  which  I  fliall  endea- 
vour to  point  out. 

2  12,  That  fpecies  of  this  difcafe,  whidi 
arifes  from  a  catarrhal  fever  fupervening, 
on  a  morbid  fecretion  of  the  bile,  und  ai^ 
accumulation  of  it  in  the  primae  viae,  is,  in 
its  natilre,  more  inflammatory* than  the  o- 
ther  kinds-  It  ia  moft  frequent,  amongft 
foldicra  doing  duty  in  camps,  or  men  whofe 
bufineft  or  pleafure  leads  them  to  the  field, 

wherr. 
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where,   being  expofed  to  cold,  rain,  and 
ivet  clothes,  they  catch  cold,  which  cften 
proves  the  occafional  caufe  of  this  difor- 
derj  and,  from  the  inflammatory  fymptoma 
which  are  thereby  induced,  helps  to  diltin^i 
guifh  it  from  the  other  kinds,  where  marfli 
miafraa,  or  human  effluvia^  are  more  pre- 
dominant, as  caufes  from  which  the  fevec 
derives  its  origin.     Althougli  thefe  are  pro^ 
bably  more  or  lefs  connected  with  thecaufei 
of  every  fpecies  of  the  bilious  fever,  as  will 
appear  by  coniulting  parag,  1  i i.  and  112,; 
yet   in   many  cafes  they  adl  not  with  fuch 
power  on  tht  body,  as  to  charafterife  ths 
dlfeafe,  as  in  this  we  are  now  defcribing, 
%yhere  the  principal  caufes,  ading  on  our 
fyftem,  are  a  morbid  colledion  of  bile  in  the 
^alimentary  canal,  and  the  ordinary  caufe  of 
a'  catarrhal  fever.     But  it  mnfl  here  be  ob- 
fefved,that  thofech^^nges  which  are  brought 
on  the  arterial  fyftem,  by  the  aflion  of  cold 
on  the  body,  are  not  fo  confiderable  in  the, 
autumnal  months, as  in  thofe  of  wnter  and 
f^nn^^     For,  after  tlie  folids  have  acquired 
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aa  additional  ilrehgth  from  the  tonic  pow^ 
cts  of  the  cold,  and  the  afliftance  it  gives  ia 
regulating  the  ftandard  heat,  at  fach  times, 
/  catarrhal  fevers,  from  an  excels  in  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  will  iTiowr  more  of  an  in- 
flammatory difpofition,  than  the  lame  dif- 
orders  in  autumn,  after  the  body  has  been 
relaxed  and  debilitated  by  the  preceding 
heat  of  the  fummer* 

213.  From  the  above  view  of  the  caufes 
of  this  fpecies  of  bilious  fever,  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive  tbat  their  zStion  on  the  Jirimac 
viae  mull:  he  more  powerful  than  that  of  a 
fimple  catarrhal  fever,  where  the  morbid 
affediou  and  fecretion  of  the  mucous  glands 
appear  to  be  the  principal  fource  of  it. 
Whereas,  in  the  prefent  diforder,  an  increa- 
fed  fecreuon  of  bile  is  fuperadded,  and,  for 
the  moll  part,  a  ftagnntion  of  it  in  the  bo^- 
als,  by  which  its  qudlities  arc  (oon  aUertd  ; 
and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  as  nicittioncd  ir^ 
the  preceding  paraigraph,  that  human  efMu- 
Vla,  or  maifii  miatnia,  hav^-  ^    -e^mareiti 
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the  morbid  affedion  of  the  alimentary  ca^ 
nal.    Of  courfe,  the  acceffioia  of  this  fever 

is  more  ftrongly  marked  with  coldncfs,  ftii-i 
vering,  opprefBon  at  the  ftomach,  headach, 
and  pains  in  the  loins,  than  in  the  catarrhal 
fever  All  which  complaints  are  fomewhat 
relieved  by  a  natural  vomitings  or  the  ex- 
hibition of  fuch  a  medicine  as  fhall  prove 
gently  emetic  and  cathartic.  But  it  does 
not  entirely  remove  them  j  for,  as  the  mor- 
bid affection  in  the  liver  and  in  the  primae 
viae  ftill  fubfifls,  thefe  complaints  will  con- 
tinue *ith  greater  or  lefi  violeace,  accor- 
ding to  the  ft  ate  of  the  alimentary  canal 
during  the  courfe  of  thefe  ver^  the  duration 
of  .which  is  various,  in  proportion  to  the 
force  with  which  the  can  Its  a£t  oti  the  (V- 
ftem. 

214.  What  may  be  called  the  inflamma- 
tory ftare  of  the  fever,  continues  not  com- 
monly above  three  or   four  davs :    after- 
which  the  remilfions  become  more  percep- 
tible thm  in  tHe  catarrhal  fever.     Becaufe 
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the  difeafed  ftate  of  the  mucous  glands,  and 
of  the  fecretion  performed  by  them  and  the 
liver,   exift  in  a  much  higher  degree,   and 
the  quantity  of  the  fluids  fecreted  by  them, 
is  alfo  greater  than   in  that  diforder ;  to  a 
fmall  accumulation  of  which  in  the  primae 
viae,!  imagine, thofe  exacerbations  and  re- 
miffions  are  owing.     For,  in  the  very  irri- 
table ftate  of  the  ftonjach  and  bowels,  an 
inconfiderablc  colleftion  of  acrid  fluids  will 
prove  a  febrile  flimuliis  to  the  fyftem  ;  and, 
of  courfe,   heat,  ihirft,   and  an  accelerated 
circulation  mud  take  place,   and  continue 
tmtil   its  quantity  h  diminilhed  by  abforp- 
tion,  (Seft.  Vi  parag.  178.  and  179.)  after 
which   a   moiflure  on  the  fkin  commonly 
brings  on  a  remiflion  ;  and  this  fometime;* 
happens  without  any  fenfiblc;  evacuation^ 
and  continues  till   the  fecreted  fluids  in  the 
ftomach  and   bowels   are  again  colleded  lo 
fuch  a  quantity  as  is  fufficient  to  give  fome. 
addition  to  the  febrile  fliimulus  imlicfe  partf, 
'  This  is  fbmetimes  brought  about  by,  ^rrors 
in  diet,  or  fome  mifmanqgcmcnt  of  the  pa- 
tient i 
*       » 
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tient ;  but  the  ufual  time  of  the  exacerba- 
tion of  the  fever^is  in  the  evening,  and  the 
remiflion  in  the  morning.  This  periodical 
return  I  have  endeavoured  tb  account  for 
in  parag.  i8a.  Such  of  the  other  fymp- 
toms  of  tliis  difeafe  as  are  mentioned  iri 
parag*  207,  and  aie  common  to  the  catar- 
rhal fever,  ha^e  been  already  treated  of  m 
Scfl.  V* ;  and  the  ethers,  which  are  pecu-^ 
liar  to  this  diforder,  we  fliall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining,  in  tlie  courfe  of  the 
ft  re  of  this  fever*  ^ 

315.  From  the  above  view  of  the  nature 

and  caufe  of  this  fpecie^  of  the  bilious  fe^ 

vcr,  the  indications  of  cure  mufl  be  obvi* , 

ous.     So  far  as  the  origin  of  this  ditbrdet 

is  conncded  with  the  common  caufc  of  a 

catarrh,  or  catarrhal  fever,  that  of  obviating 

icy  td  iufiammation*  has  already 

,  bwu-  .uuicicnily  treated  of  in  parag.  16a. 

j6v  and  i04,i  bui,  at  the  fame  lime,   it 

'  '      -  be  obrerved,  that,  for  the  rcafons:  * 

J  above,  the  necemty  of  venelec-* 

tion  ' 
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tion  is  not  fo  urgent  in  this  as  in  the  catar- 
rhal fever. 

216,  Medical  pradlitioners  are  not  always 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  bleeding  in  the 
bilious   fearer  of  autumn  ;  but  this   muft 
have  arifen  from  their  not  diftinguifhing 
the  different  fpecies  of  it*     For  that  we  have 
now  under  confideration^    in  general,  re- 
quires bleeding  at  ihe  commencement  of  it, 
and  fometimes  it  is  repeated  with  great  pro* 
priety ;  efpecially  in  cafes  of  topical  inflam* 
matioHj  where  blifters  are  alfo  of  fingular 
benefit.     But  in  thofe  fevers  arifing  chiefly 
from  liuman  contagion,  or  marfli  miafiiia^ 
where   fach   a  remarkable   proftratioa   of 
ftrength  takes  place  from  the  acceffion  of 
thefe  difeafeSi  venefe<aion  is,  in  generalj  m 
only  improper^  but  hurtful';  becaufe  it  in- 
creafc3  the  general   debility  and  danger  ^ 
the  difeafe.     Even  the  late  faga^ious  61  r 
John  Pnngle  adopted   it  as  a  general  rulri 
to  bleed  at  lead  once  at  the  com  menccnicru 
af  the  autumnal  bilious  fever  of  the  camp  ; 
A  a  a  »     aRjd 
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and  exprefTes  hts  furprife  at  tKe  ttyfkifkff 
pradicC  of  Dr  Moncliy,  phyfickn  to  the 
Dutcb  forces,  who^  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
^on  that  rubje€t,  afTurcd  him  that  he  feldom 
had  occafioo  to  bleed  any  of  his  palienfs  in 
theic  fevers ;  the  cure  of  which  he»  in  ge- 
neral, conduced  by  emeilcs,  and  by  keep- 
ing up  a  gentle  diarrhoea  by  cryftals  of  tar- 
tar, decodions  of  tamarindsj  and  other  me- 
dictncsof  a  fmiilnr  nature,  Andjn  his  com- 
mentary on  this  letter,  fays^  *  It  ^ould  feem, 

*  by  the  above  account  of  the  cure  of  the 
'  bilious  fevers,  that  the  conElItuuon  of  the 
'  Dutch   fcJdicrs    was   fomewhit  different 

*  from  that  of  our  men,  fuicc  Dr  Monchy 

*  could  cure  his  patients  fo  tafily  without^ 

*  bleeding,  an  evacijatiop,  wc  believed,  Jo 

*  cflential  in  the  treatment  of  tliofe  fevers 
'  t!iat  prevailed  fo   much   ic   our  armv  a- 

broad.     Thq  fame  kind  of  i 

:li  a  my*!cr  i!  :  rcf  Tcd  liktwiic  in 

*  our  camps  in  J" n gland  ;  and  'in  thcfe  I 
*^  flii^foufu!  i^ncceflary  rabcgin^^ith  bleed-^ 

:xnd  generally  to  a  prettv  largequan- 

'  tityj 
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*  tity ;  and  was  foraetimes  obliged  to  re- 

*  peat  the  evacuation  in  fuch  cafes  as  had 

*  joined  to  them  any  cOnliderable  inflam- 

*  mation*,'  Anil  this  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  done  with  great  judgment  ;  for  the 
fevtr^  whicti  attacked  the  Britilh  ibldiers 
encamped  in  England,  on  a  dry  and  heal-  if 
thy  iituation,  were  likely  to  be  more  inflam- 
matory than  ihofe  whicli  they  or  the  Dutch 
foldiers  were  ieized  with,   when  encamped 

on  the  unwholefome  ficuauona  in  Flanders, 
which  the  nature  of  the  war  obliged  them 
10  occupy. 

217.  It  is  only  from  an  accurate  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  bilious  fe- 
ver, that  wc  can  account  for  the  diflerence 
in  the  pfaQice  of  tliefe  ingenious  men. wifh 
refpedlto  the  necefiity  of  veneieilion  at  the 
commencement  of  thefe  fevers.  It  r^  mote  ' 
than  probable,  thai,  from*  ih'c^  fucceffSir,  * 
John  met  witli  by  bleeding,  and  even  re- 


\ 
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peating  it  in  many  inftammaftoiy  cafes,  be 
might  conceiv&a  prejudice  in  favour  of  this 
practice,  and  perhaps  carried  it  too  far,  by 
ordering  this  evacuation  to  be  made  foon 
after  the  attack  of  the  malignant  fever  of 
the  marfhes^  where  the  patient  often  be^ 
comes  fuddenly  delirious  ;  but  this  is  pre- 
fcribing  to  a  fymptomj  and  not  to  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  i  for,  upon  the  evacuation  of 
the  acrid  contents  of  the  ftomach  and  bow- 
els, on  which  it  depends,  by  emetics  and 
laxatives,  the  delirium  ceafes.     But  as  thefe 
fevers,from  marfh  miafma,are  more  Inclined 
taremiffions  and  imernit0ion»  than  other 
feverSj  the  headach  and  delirium  are^  after  a 
certain  period, apt  to  return ;  but  the  removal 
of  ihefe  troublefome  f)  mptoms  ought  to  be 
attempted  by  a  repetition  of  the  iame  eva- 
cualion*,  and  by  btiftcra,  rather  than  by 
bleeding,  which  never  fails,  on  fuch  occa- 
fiofl^  CO  induce  a  general  debility.     What 
is  apt  to  citceive  a  phyfteian,  is  the  ftrong,    , 
ftill,  and  frequent  pulfe,  foon  afcer  the  ac- 
cefli*  of  the  fever.     But  this  muft  be  un- 
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dtrftood  to  proceed  chiefly  from  the  febrile 
fthnnlua  on  die  primae  viae  ;  and  this  fad 
is  afisiertained  by  praSice  ;  for,  on  cleariog 
the  primae  viae  of  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm 
.,  and  acrid  bile,  thefe  complaints  are  greatly  •^ 
alleviated,  and  fometimes  entirely  removed* 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Monchy,  obferving 
the  bad  confequeaces  of  too  free  a  ufe  of 
the  lancet,  amongft  the  Dutch  foldiers  af- 
fliacd  with  the  bilious  autumnal  fever  of 
the  camp,  it  might  render  him  extremely 
cautious  with  regard  to  bleeding  them  in 
thofe  difeafes  ;  and,  when'  a  perfon  is  un- 
der a  prejudice  in  this  rerpe£t,it  makes  him 
timid  J  eve  a  where  it  may  be  done  w^th  ad- 
vantage* 

2 1 8,  Sir  John,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Dr  Monchy^s  and  Ris  own  ,  , 
pradice,  alledgcs,  that  the  conftitutions  of 
the  Dutch  foldiers  may  be  fomewlxat  differ-  ' ' 
ent  from  thofe  of  the  Britlfli  troops,  and  in 
forae  meafure  it  niay  be  fo  j  for  it  is  not 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Dutch  fdi*      ^ 

*  diers, 
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diers,  living  in  fo  low,  raoift,  and  inarlhy  a 
country  as  Holland,  may,  notwithftanding 
the  power  of  habit,  bring  to  ihe  field  the 
predifpofing  caufes  of  the  malignant  fever, 
in  a  higher  degree  than  BritiiK  foldiers, 
who,  previous  to  their  embarkation  for  Ger- 
many, lived  in  a  dryer  and  more  healthy 
climate. 

219.  1  ihould  not  have  infilled  fb  long 
on  this  article  of  vcncfcsStion,  if  I  had  not 
been  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
fubjeO:,  which  can  only  be  fettled  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  fick,  by  the  phyfician  of 
jud^qjent,  who  knows  how  to  difcern  be- 
tween the  inflammatory  fpecics  of  the  bili- 
ous autumnal  fever,  where  the  eft'cifls  of  an 
application  of  an  excefs  of  cold  to  the  bo- 
dy, apffears  to  have  a  confiderable  fhare  in 
the  produSion  of  it,  and  the  malignant 
kint^,  whifch  chiefly  arifes  from  the  .putrid 
vapours  of  marfhes  and  fenny  grounds. 
For,  in  the'  former  of  thefe,  bleeding  is,  in 
fcfme  few' cafes,  indifpenfiblyneceffary;  but 

the 
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the  quantity  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  re- 
petition of  this  i>{$eration,  mail  entirely  de- 
pend on  thrfconftitution  of  the  patient,  and  ' 
the  irlflannnatory  ftate  of  the  fever  j  where- 
as in  the  latter,  venefeftion  is  feldom  ne- 
ceflary  ;  aod  where,  on  account  of  fome 
urgent  fymptom,  it  is  thought  advifeable, 
it  ought' to  be  done  with  caution;  for  a 
large  evatuation  of  blood,  in  fnch  cafes,  i? 
commonly  attended  with  danger,  and,  from 
the  redudion  of  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
the.  leaft  of  its  bad  confequences  is  a  tedi- 
ous protradion  of  the  difeafe.  And  it  is 
only  in  this  way  of  confidcring  'the  fubjdd 
that  we  can  poffibly  fettle  this  poini,»wl}ich 
is  fo  warmly  litigated  by  various  authors, 

220.  The  next  indication  rs  to  clear  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  of  their  acriif  contents, .  \ 
which,  in  this  paiticular  fpecies  of*  (he  bi- 
lious fever,  is  beft  done  by  a  cbmmon*#me-  * 
tic,  and  afterwards  a  gentle  laxative  medi- 
cine, fuited  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitutioa 
of  the  patient,  which  in  general  all^yiates  *  ^ 

the 
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the  fymptomsi  and  renders  the  courfe  of 
the  fever  milder  and  more  trad:able»  than 
when  thefe  evacuations  are  omitted ;  but  it 
feldom  entirely  removes  the  fever,  unie6 
v^hen  the  patient  gets  naturally  into  a  gene^ 
ral  perfpiration  or  fweat*    This  pcrfpnra- 
tion  may  be  encouraged,  but  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  forced  ;  for,  as  partial  fweats 
are  never  critical,  and  debilitate  the  patient, 
they  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  by  light  clothes,  cool  air,  and  cool 
drink«     Sometimes,  a  fpontaneous  vomit- 
ing and  purging  of  bile  fuperfede  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  above  medicinej^ljittle  more 
being  ^wanted  than  fome  draughll  of  warm 
water,  to  affift  nature  in  the  ex|iulfion  of 
it.     But  where  I  fufped  tha^  ^/complete 
•  evacuation  of  the  bile  has  not  taken  place, 
I  commonly,  to  obtain  this  end,  give,  from 
'time  to  time,  fmall  dofes  of  tartar  emetic, 
♦•fo  As  to  produce  a  full  vomitii^,  andlhis 
'  ufually  brings  'on  alfo  a  diarrhoea  j  but, 
wt^^it&ils  to  have  this  e^&ifc^e  iax- 
■  adxrt  4ltdictae  ought  to  beadioouttidiQtd. 


'i;ir     .-321. 
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c, 

321.  I  have  formerly  fliown,  (parage 
149.  and  174.)  that  the  caufes  of  difeafes 
uaay  a<3:  for  fome  time  without  the  body 
Jbciag  feniibly  affected,  as  is  the  cafe  before 
the  acceffion  of  moft  fevers.  And  we  may 
here  alfo  obferve,  that  when>  from  the  force 
of  their  adiorii  cr  the  length  of  time  ia 
which  it  has  been  continued^  fach  confider- 
able  changes  take  place  ia  the  fyftem  as  to 
conftitute  a  difeafe,  though  we  may,  on 
fuch  occafious^  remove  fome  of  the  effcils 
of  thefe  changes,  or  fuch  ft i mill i  as  evi- 
dently heighten  the  dUorder ;  yet  thefe 
morbid  changes  flilt  exi fling  in  the  body, 
fome  t!  nc  ia  required,  even  in  fucli  cafes  • 
as  are  curable,  before  the  effedls  of  the 
cauies  whkh  liavc  aded  on  the  body  can 
be  removed,  and  the  fcvertit  funiliops  * 
which  have. been  thereby  dill uriied  can  be 
brought  back  to  their  natural  and  hffaiUi^ 
condnio^^.  Jfj  therefore,  after  the  liecei* 
fary  etacuacions  are  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fever,  we  perceive  *^ 
difeale  ftill  goes  on,  iheo  the  gfc^.^ 
Bbb'  vn 
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vantage  the  patient  can  perhaps  receive 
fron>  thie  attendance  of  the  phyfician,  muft 
be  from  his  endeavours  to  reftrain  the  ef- 
forts of  nature  when  too  violent,  to  fup- 
port  her  when  languid,  to  remove  flimuR 
of  every  kind  which  aggravate  the  fever, 
to  remedy  the  efFedts  of  the  caufes  afting 
on  the  fyftem,  and,  as  far  rs  it  may  be  in 
our  power,  to  prefcribe  to  the  caufes  them- 
felvcs,  until  a  falutary  crifis  (hall  put  a  pc- 
*  rk)d  to  the  diftemper. 

222.  If  we  take  a  view  of  the  praSrce 

of  fuch  phyficians  as  have  been  fticninent  m 

^      *  their  profeffion,  we  fhall  percei^^J^c  whole 

of  their  method   of  cure,  in  fe»er§,  to  be 

conduded  upon  fuch  a  plan  as  tfce  above  : 

4 

For,  wbilft  the  inflammatory  ftale  of  the 
^      fever  contfhues^,  if»it  tuns  fo  high  as   to 
"  * '     prognofticate  danger  to  the  fick,  then  eve- 
ry njeans  is   ufed   to  reprefs  its  xriplcnce. 
Buti-as  this  cannot  be  done  withOift.indu- 
cbig  -a  proportionable  debility,  k.fnuft  be 
^  ,  profiecuted  with  difcrction,.  and  wrt'-carried 


*^-'  •;• 
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toQ  far  ;  becaufe,  if  the  fever  fhall  be.  pro- 
tr^^cd  to  any  confiderable  lengthy  and  no 
one  can  fay  precifely  how  long  it  may  con- 
tinue^ then,  from  the  great  irritability  of 
the  fyftem,  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
circulation  is  carried  on,  the  irregular  per- 
formance of  the  fcveral  fundions^  a  con- 
fiderable wade  of  the  fluids^  and  low  diet, 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  muft  daily  dimi* 
niih,  which  obliges  t:hem  often j  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fever,  to  adopt  a  contrary  plan  of 
increafmg  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  by 
flimulants,  cordials,  and  wine,  fometimes 
to  a  confiderable  quantity:  But,  as  thefc 
circumftances  of  thdr  plan  of  recovery  are 
applicable  to  all  fevers,  and  what  will  be 
naturally  attended  to  by  every  praditioner 
of  juJgrnenr,  it  is  unneceOary  in  this  place 
to  enlarge  farther  upon  thepv-  Indeed, 
moft  of  the  morbid  conditious  which  exift 
under  any  proper  febrile  difonder  of  rh^ 
body,  being  common  to  everjMpecIes  of  1 
fever,  the  indications  of  cure,  in  ay,«muft 
be  nearly  fiinilar.     They  differ  only  in  cer- 
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tain  particulars,  refpeCling  the  origin  of  Ae 
fever,  arid  in  fome  fymptoms  neccfl&rily  a- 
rifing  from  it,  which  help  to  charaflerifc 
the  fpecies,  arid  no  doubt  often  conftttute 
an  eflential  difference  amongft  them.  Hence, 
in  fo  far  as  the  above  fpecies  of  the  bilious 
fever  may  have  a  fimilarity,  at  its  com- 
mencement, with  the  common  catarrhal 
*fever,  the  indications  of  cure  and  general 
management  of  the  lick,  during  the  courfc 
of  the  difeafe;  having  beeji  already  fully 
ftated  in  paragraphs  184,  .ij^,  &c.  it  is 
uxineceflary  in  this  place  tOt^dfapit  them  : 
On  which  account  we  ftiall  praV^  to  con- 
fider  fome  other  circumftancaafaTBIlich,  al- 
though  not  peculiar  to  this'difhe^per,  are 
more  confpicitous   in   it  than,  ii&'^tliie  centi«* 


1  ■■ 


liued  catarrhal  feven       *         '  \*^-\ 

«.       223.  One  pf  thefe  circui^ftai^drti  h  a  lar^ 
■  g^r  fecretion   of  hile,   and,  I/liJ(i9g|ne!,  of 
•  p&I^m,  from  the  mu6om  ||l«e^>^'.the 
pjri^^yi^e,  than  afual,  Wlt^ 
?'fw-]^Wgs'  pfli  a  i{Jfai:rhoea,  h^^^^^t^mok 
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part  accumulates  and  fliagnates  in  ih^  irite- 
(lines;  where,  from  its  ftimiilus,  the  fever 
is  heightened,  and  is  often  the  caufe  of 
headachs,  ftupor,  delirmm,  and  other  affec- 
tions* This  ihows  the  necefllty  of  keeping 
the  body  moderately  open  throagh  the 
courfe  of  the  fever,  which   ougtit   to   be  » 

done  by  fuch  medicines  as  create  the  lea  ft 
difturbance  in  their  operation  on  the  bow- 
els. An  inexperienced  pcrfon  might  ima- 
gine^ that  an  emetic  and  laxative  would  be 
the  moft  likely  meansj  on  fuch  occafion^, 
to  clear  the  primae  viae  ;  but  pra£lice  eve- 
ry day  lliowsj  that  this  is  not  always  the 
moft  ^dvife^ble  method  ;  forjahhoiigh  this 
can  be  done  with  advantage  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fever,  and  even  rfepeated  occa* 
fionally  on  the  third  or  fourth  dajr,  yet, 
when  the  fever  is  farther  ailvancedj  alt  rac- 
dicinca  cjf  a  rdngh  operation  ought  to  be 
avoided,  becaute  of  the  greater  debility  pjod 
irritability  of  the  body  at  that  lime,  whi:^ 
are  apt  to  be  increafeJ,  and  fomciimes  tc 
cobfidcrable degree,  by  medidnea  of:?  *' 
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knt  operation.  I  feldom  ia  thpfe  -  fever^ 
give  a  vomit  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
unlefs  where  fuch  an  evacuation  has  beea 
omitted  at  the  commer^ccment  of  it ;  a^di 
even  then,  I  commonly  preicribe  in  fuch  a 
way  as  not  to  excite  a  full  vomkiag,  tnit 
only  to  caufc  the  per(on  to  throw  up  as  if 
his  ftomach  was  difordered,  giving  him  nO 
more  than  a  draught  or  two  of  warm  wa^* 
ter  to  affift  its  operation,  direding  the  ente-^ 
.  tic  to  be  taken  afterwards  in  fmaller  dofes 
^  and  at  longer  intervals,  until  it  fhall  pro- 
cure the  patient  two  or  three  loofe  ftools. 
This  is  done  in  a  variety  of  wlys,  often  by 
a  folution  of  tartar  emetic  in  Cdjnmon  or 
fdroe  fnnple  diftilled  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  grain  to  an  ounce,  giving 
this  quantity  every  hour  till  it  operates.  I 
more  frequently  prefcribe  a  grain  of  "eme- 
tic tartar,  rubbed  with  ten  or  twelve"  grains 
of  fugar,  to  be  given  every  two  h^urs  till 
it  has  had  the  defired  eSc€t.  Socbeiimes, 
to  obtain  the  fame  end,  two  or  moie- grains 
of  tartar  emeticVwith^an  ounce  of  iRqchellc 
JV         >     •  ■•   '  ."  .     fairs, 
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faks,  are  4i0blvcd  in  a  pint  of  water.;  two, 
threej  oV  fotir  ounces  of  which  folution  arc 
■given  every  two  hours,  or  in  fuch  propor- 
tiofi  that  every  dofe  fhall  contain  at  leaft 
hdf  a  grain  of  the  emetic  tartar;  But^  if 
this  medicine  is  made  with  the  batter  of 
nniimony,  half  that  quantity  is  fufficientj  it 
being  double  the  ftrength  of  ihai  made  la 
the  common  way. 


' -*  224.  After  the  primae  viae  have  been 
thus  cleared,  we  muft  return  to  the  gene- 
ral management  of  the  patitfnt,  as  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  222,  till  a  favourable 
crlfis  puts  a  period  to  the  difealc.  It  h 
iifualj  at  fuch  times^  to  prefcribe  fa}ine 
draughts^  made  with  the  fixed  or  volatile  a!- 
kaUes,  which  is  a  good  enough  vehicle  for 
other  medicines  of  a  nmre  certain  opera- 
tion, but^  of  themfelves,  are  of  little  u{c. 
I  believe,  if  they  could  be  given  in  larger 
doles  than  is  commonly  ordered,  they  would, 
in  many  cales,  prove  diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
and  fometimes  laxative,     But  the  ftomach 

can 
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caji  feldom  bear  fuch  a  quantity  ?l9  to  have 
:  thefe  effed^.  At  the  fame  timCt  iQ  private 
pradice,  phyficians  cannot  repeat  their  vi- 
fits  often  without  prefcribing,  otherwife 
ihey  run  the  hazard  of  being  thought  ne- 
gleftful  of  their  patient,  or  at  a  lofe  hpw.  to 
prefcribe  ;  and  on  fuch  occafions  it  b  as 
good  a  medicine  as  any  other,  when  little 
or  nothing  is  to  be  done, 

225.  As  the  eflfefts  of  he^  in  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  large  fecretions  ^"jlf  bile,  have 
been  fully  ftateiJ  in  Sedl.  VIH  tiben,  in  every 
febrile  diforder,  efpecially  thofe.  ^hich  con- 
tinue for  any  confiderable  timeJ^fcere  the 
heat'of  the  body,   from  an  acce|ik$t|ed  cir- 
culatton,  is  conftantly  kept  up  l<jiij^jdegrecs 
«  .    above  the  ftandard   point,  it  ir  nf^^iqrea- 
'  •    fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  faa|fe  effe^ks 
take  place.     In  fad,  we  find,  that  jjb  ill  fe- 
vers, but  particularly  in  thofe  of  tra^feilious 
Vl(^d,' where  an   increafed  fecreti(|i^'^  the 
liVia:  has  .fubfifted  for  fomiBtinosTricaiMsaions 
oSifiiifei  in  the  jp^nae  ^vifte  oftc 
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the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  fever,  ra,ife  con- 
liderable  difturbances  in  the  body,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  head,  which  fympathifes 
in  fo  remarkabie  a  manner  with  thefe  vif- 
cera.  Notwith landing  our  knowledge  of 
this  fad;,  we  cannot,  for  rhe  realons  men- 
tioned in  parag,  223.  adminirter  the  fame 
remedies  J  in  the  advanced  ft  ate  of  the  fever^ 
for  the  removal  of  the  acrid  contents  of 
the  inteftines^  we  could  have  done  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  when  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient  was  tefs  impaired.  For,  after  • 
the  fifth  or  fixth  day  ©f  the  difdrder,*  if  we 
have  reafon  to  fufpeift  an  aggravation  of  y 
the  fymptoms,  from  a  retention  of  the  fae- 
ces, and  other  acrid  colluvies,  and,  on  that 
account,  arcr  obliged  to  clear  the  bowdii  of 
them,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  gentler  '  ' 
means.  Laxative  glyfters,  in  general,  an- 
fwer  this  pur  pole,  provided  they  are  daily 
exhibited.  But  it  often  happens,  after  the 
fever  has  continued  for  fome  time,  and  a 
ftupiu  cominences  with  a  flight  deliriujn, 
that  the  bowels  appeat  to  k)k  foraewhat  of 
C  c  c  ihm 
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their  irritability,  and  likewife  of  that  forcd 
in  their  periftaltic  motion  they  had  in  the 
earlia:.  part  of  the  difeafe.  In  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  the  bile,  and  other  inteftinal  fluids, 
accumulate,  and  ftagnate  about  the  fack  or 
beginning  of  the  colon,  generally  beyond 
the  reach  of  glyfters,  which,  at  fuch  times, 
have  very  little  effe£t  in  clearing  the  bowels 
of  their  contents,  and  this  obliges  us  to  have 
recourfe  to  other  ♦means.  From  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  polj^chreft  falls  ia 
a  draught,  fometimes  with  "the  addition  of 
a  few*  grains  of  rhubarb,  giyen  once  or 
twice  a  day,  for  the  moft  part  ^aofwer  the 
purpofe  of  emptying  the  bowels^.  *nd  may 
^  be^  repeated  occafionally,  during  we, courfe 
<?f  the  fever,  with  great  advantig^  .^  If  any 
#  confiderable  degree  of  coftiven^  -has  fub- 
fifted  for  fome  days,  I  often  p«^^r  a  dc- 
coQion  of  tamarindr  with  fenrfft^.  giving 
two  or  three  ounces  every  twol^imirs  till 
it  operates ;  after  whick  1  ufualfir.'mom  to 
'  itft  JsBove  draughts,  wh«ii'  tlidrc"4pjj«ccafioa 
ilrthedi.      •  *'  .':f. 
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226.  This  circumftance  of  freeing  the 
primae  viae  from  faeces,  bile,  and  vifcid 
phlegms  ^^  ^P^  to  accumulate  m  them^  and 
thereby  to  protradt  and  increafe  the  danger 
of  the  difeafe,  ought  to  be,  from  titue  IQ 
timet  carefully  attended  to,  but|  In  fucU  a 
manner,  as  to  guard  agahifl  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  ftrengih  of  the  paiicat.  For^  i£ 
fuch  an  accident  Ihould  unfortunately  hap- 
pen, at  an  advanced  period  of  the  difeafe, 
much  miilhief  is  to  be  apprehended  frorfi 
it,  as  it  is  feldora  in  our  power:,  by  wine^ 
or  other  cordialsi  to  re-cftablift  die  tUength 
of  the  fydem.  At  the  fame  tirae^  k  muft 
be  obferred,  that^  in  moft  cafes,  wlicre  ihc 
bowels  are  loaded  wiih  acrid  contents*;  and 
where  the  fick  can  bear  the  eyacifa(loi> 
propofed,  It  is  commonly  fuccecded  by  a  ♦ 
greater  degree  of  firmnels  and  r^ilarity  in 
the  patfe.  It  frequenily  carries  offafligHt 
delirmm  or  ftupor^  and  difpojeo  the  ptrfim 
more  to  .a  criticaJ  cvacuatiou  by  fwcat  thin 
could  bt  expcfitedt  .i^hilft  the  fundions^of 
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the  body  were  fo  much  difturbed  by  th^ 
purrid  fomes  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

227.  It  is  from  thefe  remarkable  chan- 
ges in  favour  of  the  patient,  and  fometrmes 
from  a  crifis  happening  foon  after  the 
bowels  had  been  thus  relieved,  that  the  acr 
trve  preparations  of  antimony  have  been 
I  brought  into  fuch  general  ufe,  and  that 
James's  powder  has  acquired  fo  much  rer 
putation  in  the  cure  of  all  febrile  diforders; 
Noi  that  I  believe  it  pofle^ll^'greater  vir- 
tues than  tartar  emetic,  or  thl^^l^  antimo- 
nil  njrrata,  when  .properly  ]^tp^red,  and 
given  with  judgment,  as  wiU*'iefi||^  from 
my  obfervatir  ns  on  this  ful^eS  j&  P^irag. 
•187/ and  188.  Nay,  Dr  JaTiOCft/liimfetf 
feems  to  have  been  of  this  opiiiJgw(j|,^fdr,  in 
repeated  converlations  with  the  /4ue  Sir 
John  Pringle,  on  the  ufe  of  his  p€^d^s  in 

fevers,  he  frankly  owned,  that  dhitSr.jH-ia- 

•.         .  "  *     • 

dpal  eflScacy  confifted  in  deari^afeilfe  pri- 

.  me  vfa[e  of  vifcid  phlegtti(^'|mtnaipie^  and 

&«£<&«     This»  from  long  &i^j?&&v^^  he 


••,..-.v^ 
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had  found  was  an  effcritial  circumftancc  to  be 
attended  to,  in  every  fpecies  of  feVjer ;  and, 
after  this  evacuation  was  made,  jfjio  fweat 
fucceeded,  it  was  his  ufual  pra^flito  give 
fmaU  dofes  of  his  powder  every ^ur  or  fix 
hours,  to  bring  out  a  moifture  on  the  ikin. 
But,  if  he  did  not  fucceed  in  this  intentiooi 
the  powders  were  laid  afide,  and  the- cure 
conducted  agreeaWe  to  the  general  praftice  « 
of  other  phyficians ;   and  he  appears  to  ac-* 
knowledge,  .with  more  franknefs  and  ho- 
nefty,  thanSjl  venders  of  nofttums  con** 
monly  poffJK'that  all  the  effects  of  hia. 
powders  wcsrtjto  be  obtained  by  a  judicioCw    •J 
cxhibitiaiSnil^  Wtar  emetic,  when  the  pre*  .  •     * 
cife  ftrengtll' of  it  was  known  to  the  pre-  •• 
fcribinr'   litfijr  his  notion  of  fevers  was,  thaV 
they  all'lud'a  tendency  to  remit  or  inter-i.    • 
mit  *^'  Uit  tiiefe^  changes,  from  a  contiinied  '^ 
form,.'«e  in ''certain  cafes  obfttttdedt.fir  *•;* 
ther  ^§m  fome  inflammation  or  ,a  ibifluMii^^' 
in  thmjpMltDae  viae,  and  that  his 
^id  AidHbL^wH  mx  2k  fever,  M 
(o  r^i#:Qr  aatermit^  a»&^H$tigN^'^^ 


• 
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way  for  the  bark,  which  he  properly  con- 
fidered  to  be  the  grand  febrifuge.  He 
fometimca,  however,  met  with  ifUlances  of 
fevers  kept  up  folely  by  putrid  bile,  and  o- 
ther  acrid  excrementitious  matters  in  the 
inteftines,  and  with  fnch  perfons  his  pow* 
ders  ulually  carried  off  the  diforder  entirely, 
in  a  few  hours  *.  This  fad,  Sir  John  muft 
have  been  perfedly  fatisfied  with,  becaufe 
he  hi  mfelf  gives  fevjeral  examples  of  remit- 
tents and  interraittents  which  had  refifled 
tbe  bark  and  other  mediqiics,  but  were 
immediately  cured  on  the  evacu^ition  of 
yifcid  phlegm  and  putrid  bile,*  ijf  an  offen- 
fiv-e  fmell,  from  its  having  becAiilodged  in 
the  primae  viae  for  a  confideraUlje  time  f. 
And,  with  regard  to  the  whole  ofjpr  James's 
pradice  in  *fevers^  Sir  John  wiyt  ^ot  only 
fo^well  .ponvinced  of  his  judgHKiit'in  his 
general  plan  of  the  cure  of  fevers^  ||pt,,  from 

.;  '^      the 


*  Med.  Annot.  vol.  iii.^  463.  J7qu's|^  voL  viiL 
p.' 1 26.  218.  464.  ct  fcq.  *  \ 
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the  free  and  unreferved  manner  in  which 
he  anfweied  every  queftion  put  to  him  on 

that  fubjed,  that  he  refolvcd  never  to  ixTufe 
to  meet  him  again  in  confultadon* 

228.  But  if,   after  having  taken  the  a- 
hove  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
parations of  antimony  produce  their  lalu- 
tary  effects  in  fevers,  we  (hall  proceed  to 
confider  how  far  many  of  them  are  calcu- 
lated to  operate  in  an  uniform  way  in  moft 
cafes.     We  may,  without  being  tedious,  on 
a  fubjedfo  well  treated  in  moft  of  the  mo* 
dern  fy items  of  chymiftry,  be  allowed  to 
obferve,  that  all  thole  preparations  ftfhictt 
are  the  refult  of  a  calcination  of  the  anti- 
mony, either  alone,  or  with  the  alTiftance 
of  various  portions  of  nitres  Vill  not  al- 
ways  turn  out  to  be  of  the  fame  degree** of 
ftrength,  when  the  identical  procefs  is  re- 
peated, from  the  great  difikulty  there  is  in 
giving  the  antimony  always  the  fame  pre- 
cifc  degree  of  calcination*     This  is  the  rea- 
fon,  wh3*  the  fame  medicin?,  but  made  at 

different 
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different  times,  yaries  in  its  ftrcngth ;  be* 

« 

caufe  the  cxad  quantity  of  the  foluble  calx, 
in  the  feveral  fpecimens,  are  different ;  and, 
of  cotirfc,  when  diflblved  by  any  acid  in  the 
llomach,  their  operation  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  foluble  calx  they 
contain.  For,  from  the  precipitate  of  the 
butter  of  antimony,  by  diluting  it  with 
4*  warm  water,  in  which  a  fufEcient  quantity 
of  fixed  alkaline  fait  has  been  diflblved,  to 
render  the  precipitation  coniplete,  we  have 
a»very  adUve  preparation  ;  becaufe  it  con- 
tains a  due  quantity  of  the,  inflammable 
'principle  of  the  femimetal,  to  isfure  its  fo- 
lubility  in  any  acid.  But,  wiM^,the  fame 
powder  has  been  repeatedly  diflblVcd  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  and  afteryvards  calduMed,  as  in 
the  procefs  fbr  making  the  bc20^Hftineral, 
it  h  thereby  entirely  deprived  of  its  prin- 
ciple of  inflammability,  on  wfaichft;|ie  folu* 
bility  of  all  n^etalh^c  fubHances  depiods,  and 
becomes  an  inert  calx,  incapabNfitf  being 
a^ed  on  by  any  acid.  ",sF*»  faiileifaay  be  ' 
fkid  of  the  other  calces  of  antjpkQttjgJ'nvhcn 
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an  over  proportion  of  nitre  is  ufed  in  the 
preparation  of  them.  But  the  greateft  in- 
convenience arifing  from  the  exhibition  of 
all  thefe  preparations  of  antimony*  not  pre- 
vioufly  combined  with  an  acid,  is  the  un- 
certainty of  their  operation  j  for^  if  they 
meet  with  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  acid  for 
their  folution  in  the  ftomachi  their  adion 
on  the  primae  viae  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  foUible  calx  they  coa- 
tain  ;  but,  if  there  ihall  be  no  acid  in  the 
flomachjthcn  they  can  have  no  more  effect 
than  as  much  crabs  eyes*  This  !afl  circum- 
fiance  ought  to  diredl  us  to  thofe  prepara* 
tionf  of  antimony  which  are  already  joined 
vrith  an  4cid  ;  becdufe  they  ar£  more  cer- 
tain in  their  operation,  and  their  ilr^ngth  is 
eafdy  afcertained.  • 

229.  Our  caL\  antimonii  nitrata  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fmiilar  to  James's  powder. 
But,  upon  repeated  trials,  I  have  found, 
that  five  grains  of  the  latter  were  equal  to^ 
^bout  eight  or  ten  grains  of  the  former^ 
D  d  d  and 
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and  were  always  more  certain  in  tl^eir  opt-: 
ration.  This  made  me  imagine  that  Dr 
James  had  mixed  a  certain  portion  of  tar- 
tar emetic  with  his  prepared  ca|x ;  and, 
from  a  report  of  his  ufmg  mercury  in  the 
compofition  of  his  powder  when  he  obtain^ 
ed  his  patent,  I  fuppofed  him  at  that  time 
to  have  ufed  a  fmall  portion  of  the  powder 

#*  of  algaroth,  or  of  emetic  tartar  made  from 
it.  But  being  afterwards  told,  that  be  ha4 
thrown  out  the  mercury  from  the  compo- 
'fition  of  his  powder,  I  naldpiy  imaginec} 
that  he  fubftituted  in  thip  p^e  of  his  for- 
mer preparation,  a  certay*  ^oportion  of 
'  common  tartar  emetic  *•     /llraSy[.n  fadi,   I 

.     find,'  that,  it  one  grain  of  ;ftw^ 
'prepared  according  to  our  |3 
is  intimaldfy  inixed  with -J 

f    *  thd  calx  antimonii  nitratag-l 

^  *  well  in  a.gkfs  or  ^aze4 


tenfatory, 
grains  of 
irig  them 


,     V  .t  la.  i^is  .^qppQfitiQn  1 
•    .  '^JPSMlfep^       becommg!; 
■''  tiSBitiMy  were  fit  ' 
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tion  and  ftriength  appear  nearly  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  celebrated  powder  of  Dr  James^ 

which  never  ciid  contain  any  mcrcui) , 
though  corrofive  fublimate  might  be  uled 
in  the  procefs  for  making  his  firft  tartar  e- 
metic, 

230.  Upon  the  wholei  lam  of  opinion) 
that  the  aOive  preparations  of  antimony  are 
lifefol  remedies  in  the  cure  of  fevers  in  ge- 
nera! j  and  particularly  in  thpfe  of  the  bili- 
ous kind*  For,  in  certain  cafes,  after  the 
ufual  evacuations  bave  been  made,  if,  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  difcafe,  bile 
and  faeces  are  fufpeded  to  be  again  collec- 
ted in  the  bowels,  then  a  fcruple  of  thc,calx 
antimonii  nttrata  well  rubbed  with  one 
grain  of  tartar  emetic, and  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  prove  an  excellent  medicine  Tor 
clearing  the  primac  viae,  and  anfwerin^  the 
other  intentions  of  an  antimonial,  by  giving 
one  paper  every  three  or  four  hours,  until 
it  has  had  a  proper  effe£t.  After  thij;,  though 
the   fever  continues,  J   feldom  repeat  this 

medicine 
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medicine  for  fome  days,  being  convinced, 
from  experience,  that  the  keeping  up  a 
conftant  irritation  on  the  bowels,  forfeveral 
days,  by  antimonial  preparations,  debili* 
tates  the  fyftem  confiderably.  On  which 
account,  for  fome  days,  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open  by  laxative  glyfters  j  and, 
when  they  fail  to  procure  the  neceflary  dif- 

#•  charge,  the  powder  maybe  again  renewed; 
v<jhich,of  all  the  aaatimonial  powders,  comes 
the  neareft  to  that  of  Dr  James  in  its  ope- 
ration and  effe6ls,and,  as  I  ifeow  the  com- 

*'■    pofition,*I  always  prefer  it.     But  I  am  gi- 
ving a  reafon  for  its  preference,  which  is ' 
.  not  always  a  gDod  one  with  the^^Ubhc,  who, 
from  afn  .  unaccountable   imbe<^ty,   have 
greater  faith  in  the  virtues  ofimf  ibedicinc 
vended  as  a  noftrum,  than  wh^  they  come 
to  know'its  ex;a£t  compofition.  iPbyficians 
'  of  prance,  on  many  occafions^  ilre  obliged 
to  avail  tjiemfelves  of  this  knowledge,  o- 
*:  tlierwiib    the    medicines  theyTordfer   lofe 

I ,  '  t:fedk*vfith  their  patfeiH*,  Wfeffe  feith  in 

•  '.  ihdt  virtues  continues  ftrottg,  J^&i^n  the 
•-.'     •  ^  -i     '    moft 
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moft  fimple  remedies,  whilft  they  remaia 
ignorant  of  what  is  prefcribed  for  them, 

131.  After  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
of  this  fpecies  of  fever  come  to  abate,  it  u- 
fually  remits ;  and  in  fome  few  patients  it 
puts  on  the  foi.m  of  an  intermittent,  efpe- 
cially  in  camps  and  in  the  neigh botirhood 
of  marlhy  grounds ;  at  which  times,  in  bcS 
cafes,  the  Peruvian  btrk,  under  a  right  ma- 
nagement, IS  the  proper  remedy  for  carry- 
ing off  the  difeafe,  or  fecunng  the  patient 
again  ft  a  relapfe*  This,  in  general,  is  to 
be  fufpeded,  when  the  fever  goes  off  .with- 
out any  critical  difcharge  by  the  fkin,  in- 
teftines,  or  kidneys ;  and»  from  our  not  ob- 
ferving  that  diftln£t precipitation  of  awhitifh 
fmooth  fedimenc  in  the  uriife,  which  com- 
monly  attends  every  falutary  crifis,  fbme- 
times  approaching  id  a  brown  or  brick  duft 
colour,  as  the  dileafe  partakes  more  or  lefs 
of  the  nature  of  ap  intermittent.  When, 
theiemiffion  happens,  in  confequence  of  an 
evacuation  of  bile  and  faeces,  from  the  ex- 
hibition 
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hibition  of  fuch  an  antimonial  medicine  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  or 
by  other  means,  J  commonly  begin  to  give 
the  bark  in  -fubftance,  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a  drachm,  or  two  fcruples,  every  four 
or  fix  hours  ;  and,  although  it  does  notal* 
ways  carry  off  the  fever  im-mediately,  yet 
it  .has  often  the  eifeft  to  leflen  the  degree 

tt.  But,  where  the  remiffions  happen 
out  fuch  an  ev^uation^^it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  endeavoured,  if  the  ilrength  of 
the  patient  will  permit,  to  clearlSie  primae 
\f4ae,  Which^fually  renders  'the  rea|iffion3 
mor^  complete ;  after  which  the  bark  15 
givjcn  with  greater  advantage.  ^ 

*  • 
^232.  In  prcfcribing  this  medicitie  I  bbfervc 
not  any  particular  formula,  being  oBlijged 
to  vary  the  ftiode  of  giving  it  according  to 
ipiitumftances ;  for  it  may  be  talbtl;  in 
wioe,  in  butter-milk,  or  in  the  fortti  of  a 
-bolu%  Qr*of  pills.  I  fometiq^es  mm.itjmth 
'  tea  or  twelve  drachms  of  k  dtcoS^ti  of 
the  bark,  and^  to  this  are  added  aboW  ^o 

'■■'••  .  "   . 'V- i 

?^*   .  .  \       ■  -, 
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drachms  of  the  tin<aura  cortici^  which 
makes  it  more  cordial,  and,  with  particular 
peribns,  it  fits  lighter  on  the  ftomach.  But 
I  am  more  folicitous  to  make  thi  fsatlent 
take  a  certain  quantity  i|i  the  2 a  hourS| 
%vhich  is  from  two  to  foqr  vdrachms,  than 
about  the  mode  of  giviag  if.  When  it 
purgeSi  four  or  five  drops  of  laudanum^  in 
two  or  three  ©f  the  draughit^i  common^fc 
remove  that  clTe^l,  Mpt  if,  after  r\vo  ol^w 
ufe  9f  che  banc,  the  fever  is  not  dlmmilh^ 
ed,  or  th^  intermiiTions  are  not  rendered 
more  di  ft  in  ft,  I  lay  it  aride,*aai  v^ait  for  ;t 
more  favourable  opportuniry  to  renew  the 
exhibition  of  this  medicine  with  greater 
fuceefs.  This  is  done,  with  more  advan- 
tac;c  when  the  inflammatory  ftaie  of  the 
dilcafe  is  JefTened,  when  th#  aclion  of  the 
caiife  of  the  fever  on  the  body  has  become 
kls  powerful,  or  when  a  farther  evacuation 
has  been  made  of  acrid  fluidt  in  the  intc- 
{lincs-  For,  if  any.of  thefc  circumftnnct.s 
exitl  to  a  certain  degree,  fuch  an  irritabili- 
ty IS  f Kcited  in  the  iyftcm  as  prevents  the 
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bark  from  having  its  proper  effed  ia  leflen- 
ingthe  mobility  of  the  fyftem,  and  rcdifjr- 
ing  the  morbid  fecretions  in  the  primae 
viae,  cm  which  the  continuance  of  the  fe- 
ver and.  its  confequences  feem  chiefly  to 
depend.  In  both  the  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent dife^es,  the  operatiop  and  e&ds  of 
ihe  bar^j  appear  to  corroborate  this  fuppo^ 
Ittfion,  the  particular  confideration  of  which 
xTnall  poftpone  unti]((w^  come  to  the  cure 
of  an  intermittent.  ^ 

« 
233.  Altnou^h  certain  fcv^s/^  their 
comj^encement,  may  be  more  os  left  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  yet,  from  ttoififveral 
evacuations,  and  other  means  uied  to  re- 
prefs  their  violence,  they,  by  degr««,*}ofc 
a  great  deal  of  that  difpofition,  aod^  ftom 
the  low  diet,^  a  confl:ant  accelerated  circula- 
tion, and  itJbreafed  heat,  the  powers  of  the 
fyftem  gradually  decline,  the  fluidi  bacome 
fiQKire^  putrefcent,  and .  the  fever  pots  on  a 
different  type  from  what  it*liad  at  fijtft.  lA 
tlv&'«ivanced  fiate  of  the  difeafe,  disbiSty 
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pt&naU^  the  fecretions  are  ]ef$  mild,  the  ^ 
tongue  and  teeth  are  cohered  with  a  whi^, 
tifh  or  rbrownifli  coloured  glutinous  matter, 
and   a  quantity  of  vifcid  Dime  frequently 
col  lefts  about  the  fauces.     This   fliijie  of'- 
ten  gives  the  fick  fome  decree  of  difficulty 
in  fwallowing^  uutjl  it  is  cleared  off  by  walK- 
ing  or  gargling  the  throat t  and^  ^^^#Wt 
patient  is  under  fuch    circumi^nces,    wA  J 
may  fufpe£l  the  fluids |^  the  (lomacn  ano**'^ 
bowels  to  be  of  a  more  pmrid  nature  than 
ufual.     On  iffMch   account,    I  commonly 
prefcribe^Are  graim    o^    m^  Ampound 
powder  of  the  calx  antimonii  nitrata,  (p- 
rag.  229,)  to  be  given  every  four  hourSi 
to  clear  thcfe  vifcera;  if  the  perfon  can 
poffibly  bear  that  cvacuationj    vrhich,  on 
fuch  otcaiions,  is  commonly  done  with  an 
alleviation  of  fymptomfi,  and,  I  have  often 
had  reafon  to  believe,  brought  .dn  a  crifis 
fooner  xhan  would  other  wife  have  happen-- 

Ecc  254. 
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^'  234.  Til)  a  criiis  ukes  placCi  our  moft' 
valuabTe  remedie%^re  conoboratitSy  cor#* 
als»  aqd  antifp^modics,  as  the  bark;  cam^ 
phlre»  wiifk,  and  opium.  But,  in  low  caor 
dition%of  the  body,  tltf  dofes  of  medicines 
ought  to  be  propjictioiied  to  the  (Irength  of 
thp  patierw,  otherwife  mt  rather  do  mif* 
ief  iaajgood,  bv  increaJTing  the  debility, 
5in^3ieir^e<5s  on  the  ftpmach,  andt  of 
o^fe,  oa  the  rc^f^m  the  fiiftem^  Cam-* 
phire,  in  many  caies,  la  aqfxc^lenc  pordi-^ 

inuaired,  and  in  fuch  a  quantity""]!  would, 
in  the  low  {late  of  fevers,  profGi>a  poifon. 
The  iame  may  b&  faid  of  laudaaun^  anil  I 
have  often  known  fuch  a  quantity^  ef  hark 
and  wine  given  in  low  coaditkms  of  the 
fick  as  h^d  evidently  a  contrary  ^e&  from 
that  whio^  was  intended «  On  .  which' ac^- 
^  count,  I  hav?  always  thought  it  the  iafeft 
plan  wthcr  to  give  the:mttent  ieft^!«iedi« 
(jine't^um  to  err  in  givin fllkoKelbpui  1^ 
f30y  bear*  In  this  wiaf  ,  fl(y  M^^  ex* 
""        .  .     .         '^ngly 


al,  and,  as^n  antifpq^odic.  may  b?  gi^Q| 
when  the^oVersbf  the  body  lA^ut  little 
in  fuch  a  quantityli 
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teedtngly  various.  I  give,  fpr.^xample,  of 
campbire,  wlKti  it  agrce^with  the  ftomach 
from  four  to  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  in  the 
twenty^four  hours,  when  I  perceive  it  an* 
fwcrs  as  a  cordial  aq(|  antifpafmodic*  Lau- 
danum ought  to  hp  pianaged  in  the  lame 
manner^  when  itjj|  neceflary  to  }fk  given  oa 
account 
fubfultus 

ternatural  ^--t* 

though  half  a  pmt  In  the  day  is  a  fufficlKit  • 
allowance  ia  moft  caid|.  yet  we  are  often 
obliged  tomcreafe  it  to  doublfeTnat  quan- 
tity,  anoTWith  fome  particular  patlemsj^to 
a  bottle  in  the  twenty- four  hours,  which  I 
feldom  exceed »  for  the  excefs  of  a  cordial 
ftimulus  may  prove  as  fatal  to  the  body  as 
that  of  any  other,  (parag.  6^) 

235.  I  have  hitherto  made  qO*  mentioa 
of  aatifeptjcsk  The  ufe  of  thefe  are,  by 
praftical  writers,  thought  to  be  ftrongly  in- 
dicated, when  fyAptoms  occur  that  0iow 
ibe  difeafe  to  have  become  more  of  a  pu- 

ucfi-cnt 
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jreijcent  na^jpre,  which  naturally  takes  place 
in  the  advanced  ^age  of  almoft  every  i5h- 
ver.     Not  that  I  difcredit  the  ufe  of  aati- 
feptics,  beteufe  every  tendency  to  ptttrefac- 
»         ti"6h  oj^ght,  no  doubt,^  be  correded.  But, 
^        if  thefe  writers  iw/gmnc  (hat  ftich  medteiQes 
dire<JWv  cflPrefl:  an  over  jMitreicency  in  Ac 
^Hl^xnKii^fiuids,  ^e|r  carry  their  idea  of 
^p^3R  i^^ji^  too  far,  becauie 

^  ^"^f^ft"  cjpepQtion  isJKBfly^Qpfined  to  their 
♦  acqon  in  the  primae  viae.^^ie  bade,  wiiK, 
^  and  all  t||e  other  jtejdials  ided  in  fevers^ 
are  certamiy  antifcpfics,    aadBf  courie, 
h^ue  fome  effed^  in  correding^jK  putrid 
,       nature  of  the  fluids  in  the  alh||es|ary  ca- 
nal.    But  the  greateft  benefit  did&ftd  from 
them  Ik  produced  by ;  their  c0|NlbN9£atiag, 
cordial,  and  aiitifpafmodic'Tirfeiiolv^xcited 
.  on  the ,  flomach  and  bowels,  awi  %'fytn- 
pathy  COT^unicated  <o  the  ieflj^'.tHe  {y^ 
ftem.    -For,  other,  medicines  Unit  <^pqir^ 
*  *    fMfii  experiment,  to  poffeii  mtiflk^xoni^ 
'    anfifcptic  powers,  are^fcktJe  c^;iwi  life  in 
^.*v-  .\rV^ers* 


• 
%  ■ 
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fevers  *^    Nay,  the  mod  e|^tial  £ervi<^ 
w«  can  render  to  the  I>a^nt  in  this  refpeo, 
is  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  cleanlinefs  in 
the  bed*clothcSj  in  the  loom,  aiid^n  every  k 
other  article*     Ev^  two  beds,  where  the        0 
room  will   admiLjof  IjkM^f  is  of  great  fer-       ^ 
vicCj  by   enabliag  us  to  movPthe  patient 
from  the  one  to  the  cdier.    i^B^X^^^Sli 
latLon  of  freih  air  (hoptd  Jj^^QtBrdgtii 
the  apart men^^nc^Hflkh  is  pra^tidfi/^m 
move  a  foul  a^a  putrid  air^  the  rctenti^of* 
which  often  protca^s  the  djJtafe  aad  in^^ 
creafeyjpdanger  o;'  it*  ^^ 

''  236.  If  a  delirium,  or  a  difpofitlon  to  lt$ 
comes  on  about  the  commeixcemeut  of  ihis 
fever,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe ^  from 
the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  a  flight  degree  of 
rednefs  in  the  great  canthi  of  the  eye3»  and 
other  fymptoms,  that  it  arifes  fmn  indam- 
maiion,  or  fome  tendency  that  way  in  the 
brain,  we  fometimes,  with  ot^er  means, 
>^ijp  fuch 

♦  Vid.  the  Append,  to  Sir  Joka  Priagle's  Diicaics 
of  the  Army. 
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£mch  as  bleti^tjg  at  thft  ann  br  jnguhur, 

bfifters  to  the  be^xl  and  back,  &c.  orfikr 

toDical  bleeding  by  wet  cupping  or  leeches 

.  tojihe  temjies,  and  they  are  frequently  of 

«     .  fervice  ^in  ihe   remov{|||^f  that  dangeroua 

4$    Tym^tom.  ^ut,  ^||MP  ^.if^'^^v^  comes  on 

at  aft  a^lvaflled  period  of^iMs  difeafe,  and^' 

tL  ^Whj^""*^"^  jh^"^^".  clearnefa 
i^H^  o|ha|^  circumftances,  we 
clfoi*  to  fufpJpilat^lpDceeds  from 
y,  an  Ihcreafed  irriiMBity,  or  from 
Womt  foulqfifc  in  thefliy^  then  any 

cvacuation^r  bloq^even  by  Skytig  or 
leeches^  conftantly  do  harm.  F^Pmis  di- 
minution of  ^rength  is  often  inden&d  by- 
bleeding,  .and  the  patient  fhould  4riid[|^r  be 
•  fupported  by  fhe  means  mentioocd^©  pa*^ 
rag.  2;^2^      •    4  '- 


^37-  I^^g^  ^^  unneceffary  here.tt^  take 
notice  of  fuch  accidental  fymptoms  as^me- 
timW  occur  in  the  courfe^this^  andjMmofl 
every  fever,  but  aVe  no'Mjj^ly  con^M^ed 
with  them,  .and,  of  conl^uence,  aarft.  not 

.coiteKt 
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conftant  in  their  appearancci^^caufe  thejL 
ufually  derive  their  o?igin  *  either  {romlr 
peculiarity  in  the  conRifution  of  the  pa- 
tient,  or  from  fome  former  ^difeafe   wim 


the  pradiitione^a||pi^e  Ik 

neceflary .  information  |^iat  1  v 

ture,      There^tfe  8^^^   Fome 

fiances  in  theSmory  and  cit|r  of  thil 

yer  which  would  h2^  admitted  of  fomo 

farthcr^^JhanatioiSPIbt  af ejlffpofely  oJ     ,  ^ 


mittedf'llFl  fhall  have  aft  opportunity  of 
introdu^idg  them,  with  mo^e  advarnage/ 
in  th6  account  1  am  about  to  giye  of  the 
nature  and  cure  of  another  fpecies  of  the 
bilious  fever,  arifing  chie^  from  marft^ 
miafraa,  under  the  form  of  an  intermit* 
tfpt,  # 


« 
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I  S  E  C  T  I  A;N    IX. 


ilk 


X.E  l^HJ  T  T  E  N  T  S. 

338.  T  Formerly  remarked,  Ci^a^the  fe-» 
^%  -'■  verarcaufes  of  fevers,  \\ot  fpeci- 
lic,  feldora  adl  fingly  on  the  fyftem,  but  in 
conjunftion  with  others.  In  proportion 
to  the  prevalence  of  any  one  of  them,  muft 
arife  that  variition  in  the  form,  fo  often 
obferved  m  fevers,  which  in  many  circum- 
fiances  have  fo  ftrong  a  fimih'tude  to  each 
other,  that  they  are  allowed  by  pradlition- 
ers  to  be  only  varieties  of^he  fame  difeafe  j 
and  in  no  inftance  dod^jpffs  happen  more 
frequently,  than  in  thofe  fevers  which  de- 
rive 
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rive  their  origin   princip^Ij^^om  marfHri. 
ftiiafma  :  For^  even   whfilt  this  caufe  ads 
^"g'Ti  ^he  difeafe  arifiiig  from  it  will  vatt| 
in  its  malignancy,  according«lo#the  quaaf^     * 


ee 


« 


^: 


tity  received  into^^^  fiomach,  its||e|r( 
of  aSivity,  ^^^|f^'^  ™ifc#>. -pl.^^^^r^^^  *^ 
fuch  unwholiibi^vapour^and  ffieitegi^^^ 
of  the  cbnftituWn'|||jjw||(i;l^|ftft^  ll^^^j^slg^ 
When,  however,  m^fl&iiM        "iiJb^J^rrr        ^^^4 
ed  to  a  niorbk|||lbg|H(p  oi^iiMlCim^y^'        0' 
contagion,   ca^pnal^mptnnH  and  ^Iu^^y^JI 
caufes  capable  of  pjc^Hting  fe\jg|uit  is  rea-    ^' 
fonabl^jHp^pofe,  fKm  the  grSt  vari^y         >  * 
of  comfl^piions  that  may  ame  from  tl^pn, 
aflifted  hfy  fome  peGuliariiy  of  conftitutloni  • 
that   thefbrm   of  the  difeaie  will  vary  in     *^ 
different  perfons  :  But,  as  the  aftion  of  fe-     • 
vcral  caufes  of  fever  on  the  ^yflefn  are  ex- 
trenftly  fimilar,  if  we  fhall  be  fo^ortunatei 
as  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  nRiner  ia 
which  they  produce  their  eflFeds,   the  va- 
riety 0f  fliape  in  wijich  they  make  their  ap-» 
pearasce  will  tt^^Bdmit  of  a  more  eafy 
explapt&tion.     Not  that  I  judge  it.neceflary -: 
:\  Fff  to 
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take  notiie  of  all  the  varieties  which  arc 
-.  '  /'"**•    ,  ?" 

to  be  obferved  ireilHjS  fpecies  of  fever  ;  for 

^oever  comprehends  the  aSion  of  the 

»*  c^fes  of  ti^ts  difeafe",  under  it;s  moft  com- 


cv 


lua  ^ptarances,  w/fnieadily  underftand 
rcr)^vanttion    'f^    jls^^Ual    form.     I 


m 


nimt. 


m 


fore  |)Mceed  rifS'/ confider  only 

)f  ipfl^S^eM*  moft  general- 

loft  (imule,  with  re- 

;^fe$kwith  an  inter- 

*  '  ^39*  ^^  ^^^*  foiegonig  pages,  «fe^ie  fub- 

jeG,  of  fevers*  it  has  been  freqfefitJy  re- 
marked, that  the  vapours  arlfing  from 
fwamps,  marfhy  and  fenny  grounds,  whiere 
dead  vegetables,  infeds,  reptiles,  and  fome- 
tiraes  fifli^s,  cpf rupt  and  decay,  ^re  known 
to  contain  fomething  hurtful  to  the  hu^an 
conftituti^^n,  which  is  termed  marfti  miaf- 
ma.  As  this  miafma  is  of  a  putrid  nature,, 
it  may  exlft  in  the  plj£^  from  whence  rt 
'arifes,  in  various  dcgicl^j^^V  llrength,  a'c- 
Gording  to  the  climaU^,  tuilbn^  anj  quaiuity 

r^of 
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of  putrid  vegetable  andr^nijpfird 
Hence,,  in  the  cold  of^mperate  rcgioOTT 
it  is  weaker,  more  dilttM,  and  lefs  pow^- 
ful  in  its  efibfls  thanfin  the  mMe  foulj^i^p  -jj 
countries,  whcic^/fe^account  oL^t|^teafer       4|i 


-diflivity,  agy^  SIvMlnmor    a§a  rnofe  in*       \. 
tradable,     m  i^.€^ap(^ach  tlnffoutqA^      W 
efpecially  wit?^  ^JfX.^^:.^^^W^^^iJ¥ 


general  of  a  mali^^R  '^^S™*  >r*|iis  I^ft        '\  ^ 

gto 
nied  ^wV^  proportiotistblMincreafe  of  the 


fpecies  of^M|,  a^JfseTn|[^^ 
tlmjprm  of  a  co|pnu   ' 
ding  to  th^cgree  of  he 
has  P^H^pd  the  ^tt^Pft  is  alw^^acconipa*      ^  % 


mences  in  tlflj^rm  of  a  cogpinued^VS^  JV    . 
and,  according  to  th^cgree  oHieat  whioj 


fecretion  of  the  bile  :  But,  that  we  may  the 
better  underftand  the  operation  of  the 
marfli  miafma,  let  us  firft  take  a  view  ot 
the  effeds  of  the  mildeft  fojt,  A/Aich  is  ca- 
paMe  of  producing  an  intermittent. 


1- 


240.  In  ^hofe  diftrids  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  produdion  of  agues,  they  u- 
fually  commenljj^Hith  the  bilious  autum- 
aa]  fever,  and  ar^^ften  conneded  with  ic : 

'1,  But, 
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dut,  when  the  remote  caufes  of  this  laft 
feafe  hat^  'ftbt,  adled  fo  ppwerfully  as  to 
give  the  approaching^ diforder  that  particu-^ 
a  Wf  t}"pe,  and  when  th^   marfh  miafma  ap-p 
pears   fo   nave  been^TA  principal  remote 


.♦*     ^'caurc^he^ifeafe  tbe^^li'^iis  country,  gcr- 

V    %       nQ,;ij|Jly  a^^^  intermitr 

*•   fifenff  HjiA  mnif  |^sJ5tV(3re  the  acceffion 

^t^^  V  oflietfcWBBe  cc^^  is  obferved  to 


1^1,^2^  ^^es  are  dull 
[iCrlon  comWains  of  head- 
t  of  appetito^and/irom  a  languor 
ii^fs,  is  Icfs  fi^ive  thajfi^isrrnerly, 
w^ifn  other  figr^  of  fome  declinlftpm  his 
ufuai  health.  At  other  times,  though  thefe 
fymptoms  of  an  approaching  difeafe  are  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  difcernible,  yet  the^t  are 
not  in  fon^e  fo  conlplcuou^  as  to  give  any 
alarm,  and  the  perfon  is  takcn*as  it  were 
by  furpri^  with  a  paroxyfn  ;  the  ufual 
phaenomcna  of  vi^hich  ar^,  a  laflitude  and 
wearincis,  and,  from  a  general  debility^ 
there  is  a  fluggiihnefs  injft^moiions;  he  Ts 
fcized  WMth  fome  uneafin^  about  the  loins, 

with 
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with  .  pains,,  ftrelchingfe  of  fiis^limbs ^  a^L 

yjaWningij  he  turhs  pal^ /&(?rapUinS  ofSi/ 

coldfcefs,?  pkrticulaxly^iiTOUt  the  back,  ai 

cokiVwater   was  thr#wn  bnJj^,    H^^ll^ 

fymptoms  lare  ac|dflK>an]«d 

ach^fome  'd^\€ 

about  the  .ptoLcgwTi 

ter  there  is  foi^ 

bile.     The  fenfe  o 

general  aniRt^e 

fiderable:  trefco/and 


venngj 
ufea,  and  fooj 


body,  attended  with^weak,  quick,  and  irV 
regulaLgflpe,  a  colpelerable  flirfl,  and  a 
quick  SHjnometimes  Iabo|||jps  refpiraition. 
After  this  ftate  of  the  paroxyfm  has  conti- 
nued fome  time,  the  fenf(?  of  coldnefs  gra-^ 
dually  diminifhes,  and  the^  perfon  by  de- 
grees becomes  ivarmer  than  nttural,  the 
face  flufhes,  and  the  pulfe  turns  ftronger, 
fuller^  and  more  regular.  Whe^phe  body 
has  continued  in  this  condition  for  fome 
time,  a  moifture,  and  afterwards  a  fwealj> 
becomes  gener^K^flfcth  an  abatement  of  the 
Iiardneft  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  ani 

Ukewif© 
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febrile  fymptomsi  -  and  the  fweat  being 
i#^>  Ic^s  the  patient  free  from  fever, 


^*^  the  pi 


iikewife  of  tBe  heat  and  thirft.     From  thb 
Vjperiod  tljere^s*  q^  gradual  diminution  of  the 

of  apyrexia, 
from  the  ef* 

^. 

lis   iotermiflion   is 
^t^Bf^v^^m,  from  the 
one  parox^l^fcto  the  com- 
Itncement  of  anotjtor,  thlre  is  a  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  tie  difordei^called  a 
Quotidian.    E^  the  moft  frcqu«|^4|jPDrm  of 
an  ague,  in  this  country,  is  that  of  aTeftian, 
which  takes  up  an  interval  of  forty-eight 
hours.     When  the  interval  of  a  tertfen  is 
protradledta  day  beyond  its  ufual  time,  the 
difeafe  gets  the  name  of  a  Quartan  j  if  two 
days,  it  i&:!i:alled  a  Quintan  j  and,  if  three, 
a  Sextan,     When   thefe  periods  are  inter- 
rupted, fo  that  they  cannot  be  brought  un- 
der the   above   denomlMJii^^Dns,    then   the 
terms  of  Double  Tertians  and  Double  Quar- 
tans 
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'0 

enr 


tans  are  introduced.     4utflmyiav€  gos 

no  farther  in  diftingi^JM^hg  the'differem 

intervals  between  ilic  paioxyfms  by  paafe,  * 

cular  names,  '  Indeed,  I  thii^tf^hey  dlv,  W 

in  general,  gone  tio  n^rjn  this  Ai^rtoia-il^  •  ' 

ny  other  i n ^^^p^Wp^^ ^  miltipUAitiott    y\ 
of  names  rfP/<2?T.^-^:r^*i\      k^ A  ^^    ♦*    ^ 

here  rather  un- 
would  fplit^atrs  in.ik<% 
varieties   or  t^^3lflip|ior 
infift  on  tyjHpner  down   tWftatjrJQ^^ 
and  hoiuSj  with  whirtk  ^^  cvcjl  has  lefu  ^ 
fed,  atyfcWlr  will  r^fe,  lo  comply.     For 
thelc  1  elilidical  returns  ar^^y  no  means  fo 
regular,  the  attacks  of  the  fits  being  often 
from  one  to  four  hours  before,  and,  at  o- 
ther-  times,  as  many  hours  after  the  ufual 
period   of.  the  former  paroKyfffis,     Thefo 
dillindions,    therefore,     of    inter mlttentSi 
taken  irom  the  diiference  of  Weir  inter- 
vals, and  arifing  from  particular  circum^ 
fiances,  or  a  peculiarity  of  cooftitution,  do 
not  fo  much  ral^Jour  attention  as  the  pc* 
xiodical  returns  of  the  paroxyfms  after  a 

ilatc 
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O^te  of  a[Sr|^a  i^r  a  certain  time^  which 
no  doubt  the  ol^^urprifiog  circumftance 
^ymt  attends  an  intermittent^ 

lough  mafflil 
ipwel  to  be^&^i 
Iparti^lvly  o1 


liafma  is  univer- 
fecaufe  of  cer- 
i*intermLttciit 
have  met, 
any  iatisfacftory 
fucing  thoie 
l^gj^v^ilcM^xv  hich  bring  ^[[|pie  acceflion 
#f  tiie  ievc|^  nor  dcym^y  give  uyhe  fmal- 
leflkinformationjelatifF  to  the  dHnpf  the 
periodical  retu^Pof  the  paroxyj[^||^hic^h 
can  be  relied  on,  with  any  degree  c^  cer-^ 
tainty.     But,  from  the  fuppofitiolfi^'  hare  . 
regularly  carried  on,  that  the  caufes^Qirfe* 
vers,  which  proceed  not  from  cold,  4>t  ino- 
culation, are  taken  into  the  ftomac^_;with 
the  faliva,^nd  fupported  it  by  mztifl^jEtzpi'* 
riments  (from  p.  127—133  inclufiv*)Hioft/ 
of  the  phaenomena  of  fe^s,  efpejcfeJly  of, 
intermittents,   will  adniflp^a  eafyi^^pla" 
for,  when  tte^^fu^iid.exl^^ 

i      .ji[c|roia 


nation 
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from  fwamps  are  in  thd'r  O^atft  degre|rv 
of  adivity,  as  ia  warm  Mipates,  their  ope-^*^ 


ration  on  the  ftomach^  ifi  producing  nauii 


'^iS-^ 


k 


and  retchings^  iafelt  almofl  itauttdiatel^^LftT  ^ 
ter  they  have    bceC^jgllowed.A  i^^ls 
more,  when  tJijC;  *™a*Hpnoved*to  a  Aeal-.  **  ^' " 
thier  fituatIonXjLg|rn     fEP^it  ^fiivrnWaj  ^*  ^  ^ 
within  two  oirftMieApK  of*"^^-^ -*--""'' ^  •**^-   * 
plaints^  the  fiever  is  ofc^tA 

parag.  I2(>^^urikk  ^"^■1^'^  ^ 
ons,  where  thvlpRrOimiarma  i^^fs  jflp|c 
ful  and  Jefs  a^Sive,  ^  cfFeds  latos  place 
more  ^^Sg^  ^nd  af^  lefs  perceptible,  for 
fome  f^ppt>a  the  ilomad^  and  bowels^ 
where,  notwithflanding,  from  the.conftant 
addition  of  this  noxious  vapour  taken  in 
with  the  faliva,  it  continues  to  ad  with  a 
declfive  influence  in  changing  the  fecretions 
in  the  primae  viae,  from  a  heahhy  to  a 
morbid  ftate,  ltd  a£tion  in  this  Wiy  being 
flow,  its  effeds,  for  fome  time,  are  only  ob- 
fervable  by  a  wantof  appetite^  indigeftioni 
fometimes  a  wal^lif  reft,  or  at  leaft  of 
that  found  rcfrefhiog  fleep  in  the  night  the 
G  g  g  perfons 
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0= 


f"'^  't- 


[)eifons  c^TiBonfy  enjoyed  in  health,  and 

from  the  other  ^ymptoms  which  precede 

„:,  '^^^  paroxyfin.^     This    difeafed   fecretion, 

'-    '     H'^cv^r,^?!  fubfifl^  an3,  together  with 

A     m  ^  thf|ibc?rc^d  fluids|^/gif^tjngj|i  the  alimen- 

*#  ^ttiil^'^'*#*^£'^^^^''^  taTuch  a  quan- 

ifti&:i|i^to  pijwtl^ge  the  cold  fit, 
^  li  Ye,  ^1  Y^^rag^  167.  and  from 
-||S^«iven  fofne  explana- 
Jas  th6^'l|uan»^f  ^crid   bile, 
^  the  aliriicac:ir}"  canal,  is  more 
"confideras^ie  in  this  fhan  in  tUe_catarrhaI, 
ot,  for  the  rngfl:  part,   in  the  ^l>yjgs  fever, 
the  i}^mptom-^f  the  cold  ftage  rlin  higher, 
and  are  more  feverely  felt  in  an  ague*,  than 
they  are  on  the  acceflion  of  either  of  thefe 
fevers. 

m   • 

243.  In  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermitt,ent, 

particularly  that  ofthefirft  paroxyfiu, there 

is  ufually  a  vomiting  of  a  large  quantity  of 

phlegm  and  bile,   fup^fed  by  fome  to  be 

the  efFed,  and  nowife-  concerned    as-  the 

caufe  of  the  cold  ftage :    They   imajjine 

* 
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it  to  be  emulged  from  tlje  t^jfctoncs  of 
the  glands  of  the  primac  vire^nd  of  th\J 
liver,  by  reafon  of  fome  iPkfmodic  affeCkioa        ^ 
with  which  they  are  feized^JM^^  this^<^  ^ 
riod.  But  the  great^itantityl^Hjimi^l^^ 
its  ofienfive  fiiiell^mKra  «^  ^  ^ 

vour  fdch  a  fi|ppjlm^pw9n  th|otheg|^d^  ^^  ^ 
the  general  fjl^tl^^it^'Daalf'  t"he**\  % 
body  with  tM  fira  PTfl^esyPi  nroi| 
finnption  tUlt  the  j^^nw|l  aH 
diforder  orig|fl||s  flj^^  the%!] 
bile,     EmeticS^nd  other  ftrong  (tflffintl 
have  effj^jkon  the  il(^mach,  and/  of  courfe^ 
on  the|^Ble  fyilem,  fonij||hat  fimilar^o 
thofe  wmch  arife  from  the  mmediate'  caufe 
of  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague.     They  bring  on 
laffitude,  general  debility,  oppreflion  about 
the  praecordia,  naufea,  palenefs,  and  cold 
fweats,  accompanied  with  a  weak,   quicld|| 
amd  irregular  pulfe.     But  a  voigiting  co- 
ming on,  carries  oflf  the  offending  matter ; 
and,  when  no  remarkable  injury  is  dope  to 
the  ilomach,  thtt^dsjufl:  n^entioned  foon 
ci^e.     It  is  true  that  the  general  coldnefs, 
\     '  the 
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an  ague,  rife  col 
*     ^^^  mtfflis^  afli  to  ita 


^he  involu^l^  flicking  of  the  limbs  and 
Vwuhk  of  the^Dodyj   during  the  cold' fit  of 
an  ague,  rife  colftmonly  to  fuch  an  height, 
)e  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  it. 
le  nature  of  the  fti-. 
through  a  con- 
A  ^^  fid€N%]e  psA  of  ^h|>^tminA8,  and  alio  to 
Cl    ^  a  p Atnatwfcl  ^wkakUidTT^  their   inter- 

leafed  wate  of  their 

24!||pAkhough  the  quantity  pf  phlegm 
and  bile  in  the  ilomach  and  bojgMa.  on  the 
accefiion  of  d|(  cold  fit  of  an  i^Hiaittent, 
is  often  leflened  by  vomiting,  and  ibme* 
times  by  ftool ;  yet  the  moft  confideraWe 
diminution  is,  by  a  quick  abfcH^on  of 
them,  commencing  with  the  acceler^tioa  of 
^he  pulfe  after  the  attack  of  the  pB&^x^m. 
This  is  much  facilitated  by  dilution,  C^sa 
the  large  quantity  of  thin  diink  the  patient 
is  prompted  to  take  to  4llay  his  thirft.  But, 
as  the  quantity  of  acrijfe^uCdt  i»  die  gri- 
^ae  viae  is  leflened  1^:lffis  abforp||ony 
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which  is  fo  remarkable,  ^as  ii^^me  cafes'  to 
occafion  the  drying  up  of-  rores  apd  bl jftfflM^ 
during  the  contmuanc(?%f  the  paroxyfrn^ 
the  fymptoms  of  the  cold 


compfttely  fiwmedj^^  I 


bate  in   their  feveri 

toms  abate,  :*he 

ces.     But,  btfon: 

the  patient 

gour  or  fliii 

phlegm  an?l 

tary  canal 

of  them  in  the   manner  nientioi|Pl,  thc» 

fymptog||of  the  cold  ftage  at  laft  total  I/^ 


245.  By  this  time  the  hot  fit  is  com- 
pletely formed  j  the  pulfe  is  now  more  re- 
gular, fuller,  ind  ftrooger,  and  the  face 
flufheSj  with  other  figns  of  a  general  plethi^^ 
r^  About  this  period  the  blood  veflels  are 
furcharged  with  a  quantity  of  fluids,  arifing 
.from  the  great  abforption  which  has  pre* 
<.eded,  and  ftillftontinues  to  go  on,  fromi 
fKierj  cavity  of  the  body^  efpecially  from. 
*  ^    --  *  the 
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the  ftomach:^Tid  bowels.     This  diftenfion 
*3^  the  blood  vlflels  will   naturally  occasi- 
on fome  degree  ftf  preflure  oq.  the  brain.. 
„   B^MC  may  a^'fe  the  fevere  headach,  deli* 


riuiSr  or  ccilmtofe  ftat«=^  with'  which  the  pa- 
^  tierj:,  af  tU^B  tim^/5Rl|i  allied*/    Not  that  I 
*.^       imagine  thel#  tympi'^gpJ  .u  be  a  confequence 
4  folely  ^f  the  t^tUi.*.     Tb/^creafed  force 
f  thag^rteiies  'certaiu'y  have  ipme  Ihare  in 
'roiux  jV'g  flftf^lTeflS;  'to  wbioh  fome  de- 
ee  ofllcinmony^  if^^*^'^  d»^Mating  fluida, 
i«ay  'ii^   contribute.     But  ''the   principal 
fcaufe  of  them  is,  moft  probablyj^the  febrile 
ftimulus   ftill  a/vling  with   a   cotifiderable 
force  in  the  pninae  viae.     This  ftimulus, 
in  fo  far  as  it  may  depend  on  a  quantity  of 
acrid  fluids  in  the  alimentary  canal,  1  h^ve 
fuppofed  to  be  gradually  leflening  from  the 
atceffion  of  the  paroxyfm,  at  which  time 
its  force  was  fo  confiderable,  as  to  give  life 
to  the  feveral  fymptoms  of  the  cold  fta^  ; 
during  the  continuance  of  which,   there  is 
fuch  an  irregular  diftribu:H)n  of  the  powers 
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ofa£kion,  with  a  conffdeBiP^  dimiautiA  . 
of  the  force  of  the  arte^l  fyftem.  . 


246.  This  l<ift  circumftan 


cgllbfuall^the  ^ 


mt  fo 

3# 


ftreng|Mjnd  regularity  in^e  pulfe  as  the 


confequenc€i,^f  th^)|^|||  of^m<>fti  ftipuli 
when  raifed  td  ai^rlMight^  which^   in  a 
lefs  degree,  jjMffeafesjBptfortt  of  th^  hearth 
and  arteries  in  afi^iaKable  mannej^  It 
only  by  this  wgv  of  crfnfidlriiig  the  J 
ent  efieds  Q||BfmH^cording  tb  Wfeir^de 
gree  of  afltioffon  the  fyfteffi,   th|fci!f^e  c 
account  |or  the  gradual  iticreai?^  of  tl 

hot  fit  Sdvances.  Neither'lan  we  account 
for  the  circumftancc  of  a  perfon  efcaping 
tha  coM  fit  of  an  intermittent,  but  on  the 
fuppofition  of  ^there  not  being  a  fufficient 
qtiUnticy  or  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  in  t^ 
primae  viae,  to  produce  that  efFedt.  This 
often  happens  on  a  natural  vomiting  of, 
phlegm  and  bile ;  but  more  frequently  from 
an  emetic  given  two  or  three  hours  before 
the  expedied  remrn  of  the  fit  5  and,  when 
v\4e  are  by  that  means  fuccefsful  in  clearing 

the 
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jl|e  ftomach  Vjd  bowels  of  their  acrid  con- 


> 


tents,  it  fometime|.*  prevents  entirely  the 

g  on  of  the  paroxyfm  for  that  time  } 

att|fenc 

inelnere 

caufe  of  thefe  fevW **^  i^ 


whiH^  circw|fence  corroborates  the  gene- 
ral dodlrinelnere^yqj^  of  the  proximate 


2^7.Afiei^c£<6in;miifMi  the  hoc  fit, 
ijiereTllI  rjmaias  in  the  primae  viae  fuch 
qnanAgr  of  acrid  ^jnds,  J|bare  fufiicient 
?  ^^^.W^  aJfebrile  mmuliwlp  the  fyftem, 
♦ith  a  Ipafmodic  conftridion  of  the  veffels 
of  the  fkin  for  fome  time.  Butfton  a  far- 
ther  diminutioiiibf  thefe  fluids,  aHpof  the 
febrile  ftimulus  depending  on  them,  the 
general  fpafraodic  conftri<3ion  on  tkt  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  by  degrees,  goes  off,  a 
relaxation  of  the  veflels  and  excretbrie^  of 
the  glands  of  the  fkin  fucceeds,  aa  uaiver- 
fal  moiilure  comes  on,  and  termifiAttt  in  a 
profufe  fweat,  which  lafte  fome  faoim*  By 
this  evacuation,  the diftention of  ^Hood- 
veflfels  is  gradually  leflfenifl,  a  great "j^irtof 
the  acrid  fluids  abforbed  bf  tfie  la^^ci^  ip^ 


\ 
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ring  the  paroxyfm,  is  carridCoflf  by  thef^ 
and  other  emun£hories,  ^e  urine  d^ofues 


a  copious  fediment  of  aTrick-duft  coIquj^    •  • "" 
which  it  probably  receives  f^jj  the  l^j|p ,     % 
but,  the  febrile  ftinmlus^t  lip  chafing,  a 
cpmplete  intel^mifCfnd^K  placer 

248.  If  the?lSsfi3||^  ^    0 

feveral  phaenomena  of  jgparpxy fm  ai^i^vcll  J|^' f 
founded  J  the  pjjjgdic^rctupa  of  th^iieafti  ^ 
cannot   be  o^ffTicult  folutton.      By  the  ^ 
time  the'  fweating  ftage  is  finifhed,^  havet 
fuppofcd  thje  acrid  fluids  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  o^Pwhich   the  febiife  ftimulus  de- 
penJcd,   to  have  been  fo  far  cairned  off  by 
abforption,  that  what  remained  gave  little 
or  no  difturiiance  to  tlie  fyftern*     Althougli 
an  inrermifTion  takes  placei   yet,  as  the  le* 
cretlons  in  the  primae  viae  continue  in  the 
fame  morbid  ftate^  ir  is  rcafonable  to  fup- 
pgjej  that  the  actidpuids  will  again  collect, 
after  a  certain  Interval,   to  fuch  a  quantity 
as  ljia]i1>e  capable  of  renewing  the  paro* 
xyOn,     This  reMtufn,  however,  of  the  fit 
H  h  U  vvirli 
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with  fo  mudteegularity,  in  twenty- 
rorty-eight  hours^as  is  commoni; 
«  \£d^  has,  next  to  the  accefiion  itfelf,  always 
been  the  ,na|ft  unaccountable  circumftance 
C  afiri 


•four  OK 
trty-eight  hours^  as  is  commonly  obfcr- 
the 
laca 
attending  ad^ntecmitjint*     But,  when  we 
feriouily  confideflBLe  gi^at  nniformiiy  of 
nature  in  all  her  ^H^tions,   it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  th%  near  ^  e^pll  quantity  of 
"* '  JK)ile  mm  of  the  ga(k||:  fluids  will  be  fecrcted 
$  fin  equj^  times  ;   and^her^fce  patient  gets 
i  ^ver  thofe  irregularfetufllPof  the  paro- 
♦       ftyfnls,  "which   fometimes   accompany   an 
intermittent'at  its  commencemeiiU  and  thq 
difeafe  comes  t%  affume  the  regulw^ype  of 
a  quotidian,  tertian,   or   quartap,  then  we 
,  fay,  that   twenty-four,  forty-eigb^  or  fe- 
venty-two  hours  muft  elapfe/  Wfore  Aat 
quantity  of  fluids,   necelTary  to  brifig  on  a 
paroxyfm,  can  be  fecreted,  or,  that  ihey  cm 
acquire,  by  ftagnation  and  heat, 'the  degree 
of  iacrimony  requifite  to  produce  that  effe(3:. 
From  this  mode  of  reafoning,   the  pcriodi- 
.    cal  return  of  the  fit  raijft  appear  JH^  f^^* 
prifmg.    For,  except  ftftilKafes,  iwmhich 
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the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  Jiftafe  is  Inter-t^ 
rtipted  by  particular  cai^,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  paroxyfms  will  be  ne2trly*e*qu^   •  ' 
and  even  the  paroxyfms  (henAlves  wilt  be 
nearly  fimilar  to  th(|fe  i|Aich^ave  prece- 
ded, whilfl  the  ge^erjlflpfes  of  the  difeafe 
continues  to  adt  ofi^fte  fyftem  with  the 
fame  force.     /Rcird\imltanceiwhich  facili- 
tates the  return  of  the^Bj^roxyfms,  arm  fub-jjp 
jefls  aguifl\  Qg|p}e   tp  frequent  re^^rns  of  \ 
their  dilorde^^K,   as  formal y  mentioned,^.. 
that  promptitude   in  nature  to  thofe  precif*        • 
movements  fhe  has  beea  fo  much  accuftoin- 
ed  to  riR  in  the  body ^  when   AimUiated 
m  a  fiffliUi^  tnanncr  with   thabwhi£:h  ori-^ 
ginally  produced  them.     This  frequent  re*  , 
petidon  of  morbid  movements,  fl>rac£im<t 
begets  fuch  an  aptitude  in  the  fyflem  to  a 
particular  uiode  of  ading,  from  Jlight  Cau- 
fesj  aS'Can  never  be  remedied. 

,249,  Authors,  a|id  praOiiuoncrs  in  phy- 
fic,  hrfve,  in  all  a^^cs,  fcmarked|  fuch  a  fi- 
militudc  ^poiigft^vers  in  geperal,  cfpeci- 

•klly 
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^lljr  in  thof(*S'tf  the  bilious  kind,  with  re*^ 
gard  to  their  accatton,  and  to  many  other 

■  .|ifcumTftancc5  attendii>g  their  courfe,  that 

tndiy  fufpe^jkl  raoft  fevers  to  have  fome- 
thing  ill  c^mcM^vkh  refpeft  to  their 
caufes,  and,  ^^^^4|l|^^  were  eflentially 
different  from  one  ■ffp^her^  they  fuppofed 
their  .operation  on  iM  ^0Kem  to  be  ex- 
iRtremSy  fimilai'^  ^^Bf^^y  ^^  ^^^^^  effed:s  on 

■  the  boi%"  v/ere   ncark  theij|m^     But,  as 
j^tbey  traced  not  the  caufes  ^^evers  to  theii" 

'  "fource,  and,  coftfequently,  were  unable  to 
take  any  tojerable  view  of  the  BM^ner  in 
which  they  operate  on  the  body,^hey  re- 
mained ignbratit  of  a  number,af  cirdum- 
ft^nces  relative  to  fevers,  and  al&  cf  the 
reafons  of  that  fimilitiide  in  many  partjfU- 
lars  fo  obfervable  amongft  thctfi.  N'either 
could  any  diftind  account  be  given  bf  the 
intimate  conncdion  which  fubfiftsbetWeert 
the  fevera[l  fpecies  of  the  biliotis  *  fe^er. 
Tbey  oLferved  a  continued  fever' taf^'tlys 
kind,  firft  to  remit,*  then  '  i^*fpWi»#^-*^ 
laft,  to  end  in  a  dyfeif»ryV»*SiWM&t1mes 

•     '    tlScfe 
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thefe  diforders  run  in  a  opnt^fary  courlk 
and,  from  obfervation||^they  knew,  ^that,  ' 
when  a  perfon  was  feized  with  a  dyfentew^ 
he  cfcaped  the  fever,  et  vio^erfa.  But, 
how  thefe  changes  *aj^L  interchanges  hap- 
pened, or  from  MPhal|flRicular  circumflan- 
ces  they  took  their  ¥il^,  no  tolerable  rea- 
fon  was  afligacP*'  ** 

250.  In  tlJfcpinccitaiiityt  with  regard  to  ^ 
the  true  oat ure  of  fevers,   the  cure  han  bi-^ 
therto  beeii'  conducted  oh  the  empyric^ 
plaii,     ^is  from  the  experience  of  former 
ages,  or  wiiich  there  remains  many  Talu* 
able  precepts,  together  with  1  number  of 
uftjful  obfervaiiona  by  the  modems  on  litis 
fubjcft,  thai  our  moil  approved  methods  of 
the  cure  of  fevers  has  been  derived,     fn 
^  d'us  particular^'  experience  alone  has  fup-^ 
ported  the  credit  and  charader  of  the  phf- 
ficiaa,  and  is  a  proof  how  far  obfi?rvalion$| 
made  by  men  of  judgment  and  good  fcnfe^ 
wilt  fflmcumes  couduft'  them  to  the  moft     , 
efleaual*tBC»iis  lb" be  ufed  in- the  recovery 
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of  the  fick^  \^lttput  having  any  diftinft  no* 
lion  o£thj  originajyaufe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
o£its  qperation  on  the  iyftem.  For,  nei- 
ther the  hi  ll|ttr  of  thedilcafe,  nor  the  ef- 
feds  of  paBRiil^^eiiedies  in  the  cure> 
would  admit  of  ^|^|^tj&n  on  any  theory 
that  had  hiiherto 


# 


251.  The  theorHM  fevers  deliv^ered  in 


the  preceding  fe^ions  deferji^iome  credit, 

on  account   of  its  fimpHciP^  ifc  is  eafdy 

comprehended,  and  not  liable  to  the  feve- 

ralobjeftionejuft  mentioned;  becayife,  from 

9 
It  moft  of  the  ptiacnomena  of  fevers  may 

be  explained,  the  chief  circamftantc^  in 
which  they  diflef^  and  the  conneftion 
which  the  fevera!  forms  of  the  bilious  /e* 
ver  have  with  one  another^  are  readily  un- 
derftood,  Thcfe  are,  no  douhi,  ftrong. 
proofs  in  favour  of  the  precediDg  doctrine. 
But  the  ftrongeft  evidence  thac  can  be  gi- 
ven of  Ir^  truth»  will  naturally  arile  from 
a  conridL"T:itinn  of  c!ie  nr^c  r.iiinn  .ln\!  VfTf^rl^ 
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of  the  medicinies  ufed  in  the^cu^e  of  thoTe 
fevcra.  "^  *  « 

252.  In  the  preceding  fei^^  I  have  gi- 
yen  my  reaforis  for  fuppofinHPiat  more  or 
Icfs  of  a  catartrhal  difQjjfey  accompanies  the 
common  form  of  tra^bilious  fever.  The 
lefs  thefe  cata?wa?  eiTcifls  prevail,  the  fooa- 
cr  the  fever  remits  a[^|k:rmits ;  and  when 
it  comes  to  have  JT^^flar  intermiffions,  I 
then  iniagin^lhe  eli'efts  of  the  coldj  by 
keeping  ti^  a  preternatural  irritability  of 
tlie  fyflcrn,  havei  in  a  great  meafure^  ceafed ; 
for,  w  h!!e  this  ifritabiUty  continues,  no  di- 
fiin£t  apyrexta  takes  place,  t  have  reafod 
to  believe,  that,  when  the  morbid  fecretions 
arlfe  to  ari  extraordinary  height,  it  has  the 
fame  efiedl  on  the  body  in  incrcafmg  thcir- 
nt ability  of  the  fyftcm,  and  in  continuing 
the  fever,  as  the  cattarrlial  efFeds  juft  men- 
tioned* This  I  fufpefl  to  be  the  cafe  In 
moft  of  the  marfli  fevers,  which  generally 
proceed  111  the  form  of  a  continued  or  re- 
milting  fever  for  fome  time,  -  But  rliofe  of 
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a  lefs  malignant  nature,  deriving  their  ori* 
gin  chiefly  from*  marfli  miafma,  fooner  in- 
termit. Ffew  of  them,  at  firft,  are  regular 
as  to  the  intervals  of  the  paroxyfms,  becaufe 
of  the  very  imtable  ftat*e  of  the  body,  and 
the  extraordinary  rtj<intity  of  acrid  fluids 
in  the  primae  viae  a?  that  time,  but  are 
foon  brought  to  more  regulaiP^intermifllonSj 
^by  evacuating  thej^^omac'h  and  bowels  of 
their  contents.         ^S* 

253.  This  is  the  firfl:  indication  of  cure 
to  be  attended  to,  chiefly  during  thfe  ftate 
of  apyrexia,  by  a  proper  exhibition  of  tar- 
tar emetic,  calx  antimonii  compofita,  Tpe- 
cacuan,  facred  elixir,  tindure  of  rhubarb, 
tindlure  of  fenna,  infufion  of  fcnna,  poly- 
chreft,  Rochelle,  and  Glauber  falts,  or  by 
medicines  compofed  of  thefe,  according  10 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  inteur 
tion  of  the  prefcriber.  When  thefe  evacu- 
ations have  been  carried  on  with  judgment 
for  two  or  three  times,  the  flate  of  apy- 
lexia  becomes  more  perfed,  the  paroxyfms 
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are  more  regular  as  to  the  tj|ne  of  their  re- 
turn, and  in  fome  cafelilhey  afdifiopt  for  • 
feveral  days,  or  altogether  :  But  tKe  mo^ 
frequent  confequence  of  thMkeatment  is 
to  bring  the  diftf^fe  t^||£l  milder  and  more 
regular  in  its  type. .  JP^^ 

254,  Our  nc^t  indications  of  cure  are, 
firfl:»  to  remove  thei^ifiRernatural  irritabi- 
lity of  the  fyftem, /which  ftill  fubfifts  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  an  intermittent, 
though  not  always  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
prevent  tlfc  ftate  of  apyrexta  from  being 
complete  ;  fecondly,  to  rectify  the  morbid 
fecretions  in  the  primae  viae,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  a  return  of  the  paroxyfms ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  ftrengthening  the  fyftem  to  fe- 
core  the  patient  from  the  danger  of  a  re- 
lapfe. 

256.  As  the  preternatural  irritability  of 

the  fyftem  commonly  abates  by  a  profecu- 

tion  of  the  general  plan  of  recovery  in  in- 

ternvittents,  we  feldom  have  occafion  to  pay 
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any  .particular,  attention  to  this  circum- 
•  •  fiance  J  bift,  in  Certain  cafes,  where  this 
. .  morbid  irritability^  rifes  during  the  paro- 
xyfm  to  A  r^iiarkable.heighf,  and  the  febrile 
ftimulus  ads  in  confeqtFeilce  en  the  primae 
viae  with  a  proportionable  iricreafed  force, 
it  thereby  often  proves  th^caufe  of  Violent 
headachs,  delirium^  ^nd.dfher  complaints. 
This  obliges  us^»$s|iave  rccourfe  to  fuch 
means  as  lefien  the  irritability  of  the  fy- 
ftem  ;  and,  on  thefe  occafibns,  laudanum 
effedually  anfwers  our  purpofe,  when  gi- 
ven from  twenty-five  to  forty*  drops  in  a 
draught  immediately  on  the  acceflion  of 
the  cold  fit.  By  thi^  medicine  thofe  dif- 
agreeable  fymptoms  are,  for  the  mpft  part, 
not  only  prevented,  or  confiderably  abated 
in  their  violence,  but  the  fit  itfelf  is  in  ge- 
neral rendered  milder ;  and  there  are  ma- 
ny inftances  of  the  patient's  efcaping  the 
paroxyfm  altogether  by  this  prefcription. 
The  beneficial  efFedts  of  laudanum  in  inter- 
mittents,  for  the  above ,  complaints,  were 
firft  accidentally  difcovered  by  Dr  Lind  of 
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Haflar Hofpital ;  and,  in  fofar  as  ouc  view 
may  be,  merely  to  lefleri  fu6h  a  degree  of 
irritability  as  is  apt  to  priduee  violent  and  ' 
uncommon  fyrftptoms^  it  is  a  valuable  me- 
dicine :  But  if,  from  the  fuccdWbttfe  prac- 
titioners have  had^,  i^jj^o^ing  a  few  pa- 
toxyfms  of  a  flight  rdprmittent  by  its  ufe, 
they  Ihouid  caMy  their  idea  in  favour  of 
opium  fo  ftir  as  to  imagine  that  they  may 
pradlife  with  it  a]oifef*4hey  will  in  maoy 
cafes  find  themfelves  miilaken.  For,  if  the 
caufes  of  inter  mi  ttents  exift  in  the  body  in 
the  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  fliow  m 
this  and  the  preceding  feitions,  then  it  will 
evidently  appear,  that  an  indifcriminate  ufe 
of  opium  mufl  frequently  be  attended  with 
bad  confequences. 

257,  At  the  commencement  of  an  inter- 
mittent, after  the  ufual  evacuations  have 
been  made,  it  is  a  common  praflice  to  be- 
gin the  cure  with  faline  draughts,  the  de* 
coclumfcbrifugum  of  the  military  hofpital s, 
bitter  infufion^,  and  Ia:?atives,  and,  in  fomc 
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flight  cafes,  with  fuccefs.  But  the  niedi- 
.  '  '  cines*  .which  "tiave  been  found  moil  effec- 
*tbal,  are  fiich  a^  by  their  know^n  proper- 
ties,  I'ave  a  more  diredt  iufluence  in  redi- 
fying  the  morbid  fecretions  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Ttiefr*  coriimonly  confift  of 
vegetable  (lomacluc  fitters,  aromatics,  and 
aftringents,  of  which  there#re  recommend- 
ed by  authors  a  r;,^;^  variety  of  formulae. 
But,  from  the  exptffence  cf  phyficians  for 
many  years  paft,  it  is  univerfally  known, 
that  the  Peruvian  bark,  when  properly  ad- 
miniftered,  is  fuperior  in  its  effcflts  lo  all 
the  other  medicines  given  in  this^'diforder. 

258.  It  is  fuccefs.  alone  that  has  efta- 
blifhed  the  general  pradice  of  giving  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents,  and  not 
from  a  particular  knowledge  of  its  manner 
of  operating  on  the  fyftem,  or  from  a  di- 
flind  idea  of  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  nei? 
thcr  of  which  have  hitherto  been  well  un- 
derftbod.  The  whole  of  the  ftomachic 
fimples  ufed  by  phyficians,  in  the  debilita- 
ted 
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ttd  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  towels^  pQjSefs .; 
more  or  lefs  a  bittcrnefs  aira  gentle  aftriiv*  -. 
gency,  and  forae  of  tnem  have  an  agree- 
able aromatic  tafle  and  flavou^     Their  fa- 
lutary  efie£ts  confift  in  incr^Rng  the  appe- 
tite and  digeftive  pM^Brs,*  by  raftering  to 
the  nerves  thofe  cCwitions  they  pofleired 
in  a  healthyiftate  ;  and,   as  they  recover 
their  ilrength,  ttie  fj||^^  becomes  lefs  irri- 
table, and  the  fecre^^,  of  courfe,  return 
by  degrees  tg^a- healthy  ftate.     It  is  perhaps 
in  thisijj^ner  we  are  to  account  not  only 
for  theiP  effeds  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents,  but  even  for  thofe  of  the. bark,  the 
pecliiiaf  bitternefs  and  aftringency  of  which   . 
are  ftibft  Angularly  sidapted  for  ftrengthen-  '  " 
ing  the  nerves  of  the  primae  viat,  and,  of.  .  •. 
courfe,  thofe  ^of  the  whole  fyftem.    Bc*^*  *. 
fijtJes,  thefe  qualities  of  the  bark  ire  iW»W  \^ 
jpermanent  in  the  flomach  and  ^wdkk^||i||L^ 
thofe  of  any  othot  fiiiiph!  di?  cott^^t^ffi^^^A;: 
the  fame-  dafs  of  inedickrtl«'^''S»  iPBT..^- 
ac^ttaintdiwith;  arfl  of  11?^  6^'^ 
ibdirt-time,  tfcefeto«ilcaf  vlJrt^^ 
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kened.  by  the  force  of  our  digeftive  pow* 
,ers^  But  this  if  not  the  cafe  with  the  Pe- 
.  riivian  bark  ;  for,  •'ahhough  it'  yields  its 
properties  to  the  fame  powers,  yet  it  pof* 
fefles'  them  ia  fo  remarkable  a  degree,  that 
it  is  a  difficult  Ynattcr  completely  to  ex- 
hauft  it  of  them  j  by  which  means,  the 
corroborating  qualities  of  th^bark  are  con- 
tinued in  their  full  foft-cc,  and  nearly  in  an 
equal  manner,  througa  .the  whole  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  frequently  appears  from 
its  being  thrown  up  by  vomiting,  fome  days 
after  it  has  been  takdn,  very  little  altered 
in  tafte  or  fmell  from  what  it  was  when 
firft  fvvallowed,  'It  is  only  in  this -way  of 
confidering  the  properties  of  the  bark,  its 
operation  and  efFefts  on  the  body,  that  we 
can  have  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  mannei* 
in  which  the  beneficial  coilfequences  of  its 
ufe  are  brought  about,  in  all  fuch  difeafei 
as  take  their  rife  from  a  difeafed  and  debi- 
litated ftate  of  the  nervous  fyftcm. 
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259*  The  time  of  givia|^  thfe  -bark  \Vith 
the  ,grcatcft  fuccefsin  intcrmittcnts,  is  du** 
ring  the   intermiffion.     We  fucceed   bed 
when  it  is  given  in  fubftan^  and  in  <fach 
a  form  as  may  be  m^  agreeable  to  the  pa-  \ 
tient,  beginning  th^riirft  dofe  about  the 
end  of  the  fweating  ftage  of  the  fVaroxyfm. 
Our  rule  for  ffle  dofQ  and  repetition  of  it 
ought  to  be,  not  flHtceed  that  quantity 
which  the  ftomach  can  eafily  bear.     An 
error  ii^jlu  refpedt  is  always  attended  with 
bad  confequdGites,  from  its  creating  ficknefs 
and  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a  loofencfe. 
But  the  worft  circumftar^re  is,  that  patients 
take  fuch  a  diflike  to  this  medicine,  tb^t  it 
k  often  with  the  greateft  difficulty  theycan    ' 
eonquer  their  averiio)Ei  to  it;   and^^lHl^  ; 
fome,  this  averfipn  is  carried-  fi>  GiTJihf^ 
they  refufe  to  take  the  bark  to  any  T  ' 
'  jh  which  it  Aw  be  given*  /<kMc:!]i!^ 
ing  a  proper  attentitfti  fit} 
isfrequcptly  the  ciufe  cf'\ 
ce&  fo  often 'merw^  in 
jgaittents  j  fpf,  ifd|^*|pic  |^l 
.  r  /  I 
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fed  with  a"qua*itlty  of  bark,  it  cannot  a(fl 
as  a  corroborant..  On  the  contrary,  the 
appetite  and  digeftion  fail,  with  other  figns 
of  a  debilitated  fyftem  ;  becaufe  (limuli,  e- 
ven  of  the  moft  fakitary.kind,  when  car-^ 
ricd  to  excefs,  always  do  harm,  and  have 
often  different  effeds  from  thofe  which  at- 
tend the  moderate  application  of  them.  I 
do  not  mean,  by  thl<Ij  -'ay  of  reafoning,  to 
preclude  myfelf  or  others  from  every  be- 
nefit that  can  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of 
the  bark,  in  every  diforder  in  which  it  may 
be  given  with  advantage  ;  I  only  wifh  to 
guard  againft  tha  abufe  of  it.  A  perfon, 
ill  of  a  remitting  fever,  cannot  take  iuch  a 
quantity  of  the  bark,  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  that  may  be  given  to  another  during 
the  intermiffion  of  an  ague  ;  becaufe,  in 
this  laft  cafe,  the  febrile  ftimujus  is  as  it 
were  fulpended  for  a  time,  and,  of  courfe, 
the  fyftem  is  Icfs  irritable  :  •  And  it  Is 
known,  that'  ftill  larger  quantities  of  the 
bark  may  be  given  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  with  the  greatcft  fuccefe^  in  ill-con* 
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^itioned  fores  and  mortifica^onsj  "vrhcin  m- 
proper  febrile  ftimulus  exifts  in  the  habit. 

260.  The  firft  dofes  of  the  bark  I  prfe- 
fcribe,  during  the;  intermiffioa  of  an  aguc^ 
iifually  eorifift  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  pow*. 
der  in  a  draught  or  bolus  every  two  or 
three  hours.    'This  dofe  is  gradually  ia- 
creafed  to  two  /erupl^^and  fometimes  to  a 
drachm ;  but  Ifeldom  exceed  that  quantity* , 
Making  an  allowance  for  the  time.of  fleep^ 
and  of  the  cold  and  hot  fits  of  the  paro- 
xyfm,  when  this  medicine  is  intermitted^ 
we  feldom  can  get  our  patients  in  quoti- 
dians to  take  above  half  an  ounce  or  fix 
drachms  of  the  bark  in  twenty-four  hours  j 
biit  in  a  tenian^  by  much  the  moft  frequent 
form  of  an  intermittent,  an  ounce  may  in 
general  be  taken  during  the  intermiflion. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  fick  to  fhow  ^ 
reludaiice  to  the  bark  when  fo  often  pre- 
fented  to  them.     In  this  cafe  it  is  propeif 
for  the  phyfician  to  inform  himfelf  whe- 
ther the  averfion  arifes  only  from  the  ge- 
K  k  k  neral 
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neral  diillke  many  perfons  have  to  every 
kind  of  medicine,  or  from  the  ftomach  be- 
ing opprefTed  with  .too  large  a  quantity  of 
\l^  bark.  In  this  lali  cafe,  the  dofe  muft 
be  Ifffened,  or  the  fame  ^dofe  is  often 
brought  to  fit  lighter,  by  giving  it  in  two 
or  three- on :)ce$  of 'Madeira,  of  other  ftrong 
i^'^ne  ;  nnci,  with  thofe  .who  cannot  afford 
to  purchafe  them,<iiJ  fame  quantity  of  di- 
flilled  fpiiiivS  and  water,  made  equal  In 
ftrcngth  to  Madeira,  anAvers  the  fame  in- 
tention. By  proceeding  in  this  w^ay  to 
give  as  much  of  the  bark  as  can  be  taken 
without*  oppreHiiTg  the  ftomach,  the  pa- 
roxyfms,  in  moft  caiVs,  become  mlhJer, 
fomcwh^.r  irregular,  and  at  laft  ceafe.  But, 
notwithftanrfing  this  appearance  of  rhe  cure 
of  intcrmittcnts,  to  fecure  the  patient  a- 
gainfl  the  danger  of  a  rclapfc,  it  is  necef- 
'fary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  dimi- 
nilhing  gradually  the  quantity  cf  it,  till  the 
patient's  heahh  is  fully  eRablifhed. 
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261.  The  time  taken  up  in  the  cure  cf 
an  intermittent  is  various.  It  dapends  ori- 
a  number  of  circumftancc8,^s,  the  primae 
viae  being  cleared  of  vifcid  phlegm- and 
bile,  before  the  bart  is  given  ;  the  capabi- 
lity of  the  perfon  to  take  the  neceflary 
quantity  ofiark  ;  the  ^pyrexia  being  more 
or  lefs  complete;  the  degree  of  irriiability 
on  the  fyftem  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumftances  obferved  during  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe.  A  vomitirg  or  loofenefs, 
whilft  the  patient  is  taking  the  bark,  may 
proceed  from  over-dofing^  or  from  an  un- 
common irritability  in  the.  alimentary  ca- 
nal-^; But,  in  either  cafe,  'it  is  neccflary  to 
flop  thefe  evacuations,  which  protract  the 
difeafe  by  carrying  off  the  bark  too  quick-* 

2-62.  Although,  from  the  view  we  have" 
taken  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe, and  of  the  operation  of  the  bark  on 
the  fyftem  in  the  cure  of  it,  we  muft  con- 
fldcT  this   medicine  as  the  moft  powerful 
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febrifuge  hitherto  known;  yet  it  fome-^ 
•times  happens,  that  we  fail  of  fuccefs  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents,  though  the  bark 
has  been  given  in  large  quantities  and  for 
a  confiderable  time.  This  want  of  fucceft, 
I  apprehend,  may  be  owing  to  feveral  cau-f 
fes,  bun  chiefly  to  a  want  of  attention  to 
the  circumftances  mentioned  in  the  prece-*- 
ding  paragraph.  It  is  this  inattention  to 
thofe  impediments  to  the  cure,  and  to  the 
means  of  removing  them,  which  \%  for  the 
moft  part  the  reafon  why,  in  particular 
cafes,  the  bark  does  not  aft  with  its  ufual 
influence  on  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe;  the 
eonfequence  of  which  is,  that,  by  the  fre-^ 
quent  repetition  of  the  paroxyfm,  the  (y-^ 
ftem becomes  exceedingly  moveable*  Hence 
the  fits  are  renewed  from  very  flight  cau-r 
fes,  and  the  difeafe  is  protraded  *.  Befides, 

the 

*  A  geptlemaq,  forty-t\vo  years  of  age,  \vho  had  air 
ways  enjoyed  a  tolerable  ftate  of  health,  though  rather 
pf  a  delicate  than  robuft  conftitution,  was,  in  autumn 
17^0,  feized  T^ith  an  intemnlttent,  ia  the  form  of  a  |( 
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die  ftomach  and  bowels  being  habituated 
CO  the  ftimolus  of  the  bark,  from  its  loBg 
and  continued  v&y  its  e^eds  on  thie  fyflem 
become  extremely  feeble,  and  inadequate 
V    ,  to  • 

t^an.  This  dHeafe  apparently  left  him  in  a  fcv 
veeks.  But,  by  an^||]vdicious  treatment  of  it,  the  pa- 
roxyfms  Returned,  in  an  irregular  manner,  for  a  con- 
iklerable  time.  h|  lefs  than  a  year  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  intermittent,  he  become,  in  a  remarkable 
c^gree,  fubjeft  to  returns  of  it.  Not  only  the  com-» 
mpn  caufci  of  ccld  and  damp  weather,  &c.  brought 
on  a  relapfe  of  the  ague,  but  the  leaft  error  in  diet  vrft 
immediately  folloved  by  the  fame  bad  cffafts.  He  has 
frequently  been  attacked  with  a  paroxyfm  in  £ve  mi^ 
nutes  after  he  had  taken  certain  articles  of  diet,  which 
particiilaily  difagreed  with  his  ftomach ;  and  the  pro- 
penfity  to  ague  fits  became,  at  laft,  fo  ftrong,  that  he 
was  often  feized  with  them  inllantly  after  waiSiiii^.]^ 
hands  in  cold  water.  Thefe,  in  general,  nm  ^tp 
four  or  five  fits  of  a  quotidian  or  tertian,  befere  the  isS^ 
order  left  him  for  that  time.  He  ufually  enjo^.fr  to- 
lerable f^e  of  health  during  the  intervals  oCUi  l%riSii 
which  were  £ddom  above  .thrte  wedci  fA  ««jjM](i; 
thOQ^  they  were  iofpejime&protvMld  teikn^  M{M^ 
months  mi,  kk  Aa$  way,  lieeMoiieAJ^^  * 

vear%  when  htf'ditd  d^af  iBIbfe^erftl^tBWllS^ 
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to  the  c^re  of  the  diforder,  evea  when  it 
has'  become  milder,  and  thofe  obftruaiooR 
to  the  cure  have  been  partly  remored. 

*26^.  In  fuch  cafes,  where  the  bark  has 
failed,  ihe  difeafe  fubfifting  more  from  an 
excefs  of  irritability  in  the  fyft'em  than  from 
the  morbid  fecretions  exifting  in  any  re- 
markable degree,  noftrums  come  in  for  a 
confiderable  ihare  of  credit  in  the  cure  of 
this  diforder,  as  bitter  ftomachic  infufions, 
tinaures,  powders^  and  eleduaries,  of  va- 
*  rious 

the  intermittent,  ^.•hich  had  affliftcd  him  for  fo  long  a 
time.     This  cafe  is  one  of  many  which,  might  be  givm 
as  proofi  of  the  very  ftrong  propenfity,  that  often  pre- 
vails in  the  fyftcm,  to  a  particular  mode  of  a«thon, 
when  any  ftimulus,  which  ufually  afts  in  a  general  way' 
is  applied  to  it,  efpecially  if  it  proceeds  from  the  fto!  " 
mach  or  bowels.     Indeed,  it  is  only  in  this  way  of  con- 
f.dering  our  fubjeft  we  can  poffibly  account  for  thofe 
paroxyfms  which  are  faid  to  return  at  the  diftance  of 
fix,  feven,  or  twelve  months.     They  are,  in  general, 
owmg  to  indigcAion,  a  cholera,  or  to  fomc  other  ac 
cidental  caufe,  in  perfons  who  had  formerly  been  af- 
fliiled  with  agues. 
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rious  forts,  cordials,  antifpafmodics,  ailrjn-^ 
gente,  and  laxatives ;  ail  of  wtiich  medi- 
cines have  becft  fuocefaful  in  the  cure  of  in- 
tcrmittcnts.  But,  as  we  were  i^aorant  of 
the  true  nature  of  this  difeafe,  the  manner 
in  which  tHefe  "remedies  operated  on  the 
body,  in  producing  their  falutary  effeds, 
was  likewife  unknown.  What  added  to 
our  difficulty  in  reafoning  on  the  cure  of 
this  diibrder,  was  the  different,  and  fome- 
times  oppolite,  qualities  the  medicines  pof- 
feffed,  that  were  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the 
recovery  of  the  fick.  But,  from  the  fore-, 
going  view  of  this  difeafe,  and  of  the  diffe- 
rent circumftances  under  which  it  may  ex- 
ift,  I  imagine,  that  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  different  remedies  prove  fuccefsful  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents  will  now  be  better 
underftood,  I  (hall  give  a  few  examples, 
by  w;ay  of  illuftration. 

* 

^64.  Df  Saunders  was  confulted  by  three 
officers,  who  were  ill  of  an  ague,  caught  at 
the  Havanna,  upwards  of  feven  monttis 

before 
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before  this  application  for  advice.  Two 
of  thefe  Gentlemen,  with  a  fervant  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  having,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  diarrhoea,  the  Dodor  gave  each  a 
dofe  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  about  feven 
hours  before  the  paroxyfm  was  expeded, 
with  a  view  to  moderate  tfie  loofeneis. 
But  he  was  furprifed,  that,  by  its  operation 
as  a  cathartic,  it  flopped  the  fits,  wjiich  con« 
iiderable  quantities  of  bark,  taken  at  the 
Havanna  in  North  America,  and  on  iheir 
voyage  home,  were  not  able  to  accom- 
plifh  *.  lie  afterwards  tried  the  fame  ex* 
periment,  fuccefsfully,  with  feveral  obfti- 
nate  intermittents.  And  Mr  Dnimmond, 
furgeon  to  the  fecond  batallion  of  Royal 
Highlanders,  hearing  of  Dr  Saunders's 
praAice  of  giving  tindurc  of  fenna  and 
rhubarb  about  feven  hours  before  the  co- 
ming 

•  This  diarrhoea  appears  evidently  to  have  derived 
its  origin  from  the  fame  acrid  fluids  in  the  primac  viae, 
which  had  given  rife  to  the  paroxyfms- 
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ining  on  of  the  paroxyfm,  tried  it  on  hipi- 
ielf,  and  thirty  fd^liers,  with  fufccefs  *• 

265.  This  fimple  njethod  of  curing 
chronic  agues,  which  have  refilled  the  pow- 
er of  the  bark,  deferves  particular  attention. 
It  not  only  explains  the  reafon  of  the  want 
of  fuccefs  that  fo  often  attends  the  impro-^ 
per  exhibition  of  the  bark,  as  mentioned 
in  parag.  260.  but  fcrves  alfp  to  throw  cpn- 
fiderable  light  on  the  true  nature  of  this 
difeafe.  A  gentle  pluming  draught  of  tinc- 
ture of  rhubaib  and  fenpa,  given  feven  or 
eight  hours  before  the  expeded  paroxyfm, 
at  the  commencement  of  an  intermittent, 
,  has  very  little  effefl:  in  the  cure  of  that'dit- 
eafe.  In  fo  far  as  fuch  a  draught  may  free 
the  alimentary  canal  of  vifcid  phlegm  an4 
bile,  it  may  contribute  to  render  the  fuc- 
peeding  fit  milder,  ^ut,  as  the  caufe  of  thp 
difeafe  ftill  ads  in  the  body  with  confid^r 
•*--      rable  force,  and  the  fecretions  are  confc- 

L  1  r  q^cntljr 

t  Sir  J.  Pringlc*s  Med.  Annot.  vol.  vW.  p.  63.  MS, 
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quently  in  a  morbid  ftatc,  tjic  parp^Tfin^ 
will  return.  But,  when  ihc  difeafe  has  con* 
tinued  for  a  confiderahle  time,  aiid  fubfifts 
n«>re  from  an  u0it)mmpn  irritability  in  the 
inteftinal  tube,  t^an  from  any  other  cir- 
cumftance,  then,  we  can, readily  perceive 
how  the  (faring  of  the. ijprimae  viae  of  a 
colkaion  of  acrid  fltiSdii^'.prievious  to  tl^c 
ufual  time  of  the  expeftdtj^ihould  |»tT 
vent  its  return.  Nay^'-i 
fraught  is  repeated  tl\ree  6i  f<j 
as  to  carry  off  the  aq:id 
bowels  before  they  are  acciil 
^  quantity  as  is  fufficien^  to 
^■oxyfm,  it  may  prove  ejflfisib 
of  this  difeafe.  For  nothai^  • 
debility  and  preternatural  irri^ 
bo'dy,  more  than  a  froq^ent^ 

\    the  parojityfms ;  and,  of  cpttdy'^friJ 
patient  efcapes  his  uAial  jpi;.i^  { 
ten  days,  it  often  happ{!B)|^- 
recovers  fo  remarkably  .firom 
forbid  condition,  ^as  m  ^- ^iMSBV^ft 

;  fuch  ftinauH  aa  yffdft  i 
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difeafbd  ftate,  of  producing  a  parpxyfin. 
Tlie  facceftful  treatment  of.  chronic  agues 
With  flowers  of  bdmftonfe,  after  the  bark 
and  other  medicines  had  failed,  by  giving 
them  in  fuch  a  jqiiantitjF  as  to  keep  up  a 
inoderate  loofeneft,  is  a  coilfirmatioa  of  the 
above  reafoning  on  the  curfe  of  this  difeafe 
by  laxatives  *.      .- 

266.  A  cdhtrary  pradice  with  aftrin- 
gents  has  been  foraetimes  followed  with 
fuccefs.  A.folution  of  alum  in  brandy^ 
^ith  a  little  nutmeg,  or  fome  other  aro- 
matic adde^  to  it,  and  given  immediately 
before  the  time  of  the'  paroxyfm,  has,  I 
have  been  told,  prevented  the  fit  from  ta- 
king placC)  and)  by  repeating  thi3  draught, 

.-intfieTame  manner,  two  or  three  times^ 
has  cuied  fome  intermittents.     When  fuch 

.  medicines  have  proved  iuccefsful,  it  *  has 
probably  been  in  chronic  agues,  under  fiich 
circumftances  as  are  mentioned  in  the  prfc^ 

ceding; 

•  Mtt^.  Aopot,  vol.  viH.  pagt  236.^—239, 
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.  ceding  paragraph.  ,The  falutary  cffeds  of 
this  remedy  muft  be  afcfibcd  to  its  aftrin- 
gency  and  cordial  quaiify,  which*  give  fuch 
a  ftabHUy  and  'fomn^fs  to  iheticrvcst  as 
enables  them  ttfH&ar  the  ftimulfe'Tef  thofe 
acrid  fluids  y^ich  ufed  '^rmerly  lo  pro- 
doce  a  paj^xyiiA.  JL>uck;^^j:adtce^  how- 
ever, could  nrill^. 
the  whole  of  this  foKitiii 
forbecf,  its  effeds  on  the 
eU  would  be  le^ 
the  bart,  of'  fgitth  m 
^v^rtues. 


ral,  bto«»f€ 

^  fooqfib- 

and  bcHf^- 

inferior 


1 
267.  It  is  a  fkft,   thai 

,  jium,  given  in  a  proper  qin 

Sttely  befcfre  the  .acceffioa.4i^3 

\?ill  foraetimes  prevent  J« 

time  (p.  257.)     But  fd  ei^ka^oljfik*^ 

fed  of  laudanum  has  beca  Jitoi||Tl>l'|j|tpi  - 

'w|uit  unaccouti table.     It  ma)r^  Iuiytt£:be 

:<S[ly  underfto#d ;  for^-iffte^ 

%f  reftoring  to  th^  nerves  t%|ie*i 

Vels  atid  itabUitfj  $l» 
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vAien  the  return  of  poreXyfms  depend  on 
an  uncommon  irritability  of  the  fyftexnj  we 
can  readily  coii>prehend,  that  a  dofe  of  lau^ 
danum,  given  immediatdwbefore  tl^  com^ 
mencement  of  the  cold  qftwiU,  by  le0ea« 
ing  the  lrritabiU|Ey  for  a  tiijlfti  ha^  &e  &m^ 
effect  in  preV,OT4n|j  the  rStirii  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm,  *^^pci^|4J||^  ^  thtr.dMbrder  is  of  a 
flight  nature,  •/■tt  this  method  of  cure  cail 
feldom  beprowiplled  with  advantage  ;  for, 
as  opium. has  no  other  effeds  than  as  a  cor- 
dial and^^dative,  ,the 'bOij^-,*  #:ohtlinuing  in 
the  fame  debilitated  ft  ate,  Will  fubjcft  thj 
patient  to  a  return  of  his  diforder.  In  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  cordiaf  qualities  of  opium/  this 
muft  onlyhe  underftood  to  take  place' when  ^ 
a  moderate  quantity  is  giveq ;  for'  large  do- 
fesliave  a  contrary  eiFed,  and  always  leave 
behind  theip  4-  coiifiderable  dtbility,  with 
other  difturbances  of  the'fun<5tions» 

268.  Several  noftrums^ufed  in  the.i!^ 
of  intermittents,  appear  to  a(9t  9n  tfie  fy^ ' 
ftcm  by  their  •antifpafmodic  qualities;   '^ 
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a  eordmi.and  antifpafmodiie Jwj  fevers,  cacd- 
phire  is  unqueftionabJy  one. of  our  beft  rt- 
medics*  In  the  low,  malignant,  remitting^ 
or  intermitting  fevers  of  autumn,'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of*aiar(hcSyjcanipIure, join- 
ed with  the  Peruvian  t|Hr^  is  given  with* 
the  greateft  advantage*  lS||pQe  chrome  a-^ 
gues,  after  ih^f  have 
fuch  a  mobility  in  pa 
body,  ^s  fubjed:s  the 
pains,  fliakirigs,  or  partltl!^ 
milar  to  the  p^aroxyfms  Cff.MI^ 
When  thefe  anomalous 
their  origin  from  the  commtti,' 
ague,,  the  clearing  of  the^Si 
emetic  and  laxative,  and 
the  bark,  commonly  removH-jj  _ 
But  it  fometimes  happens  ttutlKdl^ 
are  merely  fpafmodic,  arid  .«ftfc!^ 
caufes  different  frohi  thofe  wmoi 
ly  produced  the. intermittent,  jlnii 
the  bark  ufuallY  fails  ofXao^^j 
4iforder  is  readily  cured  ^f  ant 
and  particularly  by  cainphire* ";i- 
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269.  It  is  true,  that  this  antifpafmodic 
quality  of  camphire  has  been  generally 
known  for  many  years^  The  experience 
of  HoflFman  eftablif^d  its  charader*  From 
experiments  made  cSraMapbire,  by  iiflbl- 
ving  it  in  any  of  mk  foflSI  ,4|elds,  fpirit  of 
wine*  or  oils,  afterK  is  recovered  by  the 
addition  of  water,  itp:  found  to  be  the  fame 
camphire,  unchang^p  in  its  principles  ;  and, 
as  it  may  be  fablinwd  numbeflefs  times  in 
clofe  veflels,  without  producing  the  fmalleft 
decompofition  of  i^s  fubftance,  or  alteration 
of  its  MOperties,  we  may,  with  great  pro- 
bability, conclude,  that  it  is  unalterable  by 
pur  digdlive  powers  ;  and,  of  courfe,  that 
its  effeSs  on  the  fyftem  will  be  permanent 
and  uniform,  while  it  continbcs  in  the  pri- 
mae  viae,  which  is  far  from  being  the  cafe 
with  meft  "of  the  other  antifpafmodics. 
But  the  dofes  of  camphire  ufually  given, 
have  hitherto  been  toofmall  to  fliow  its  full 
powers  in  obftinate  cafes,  and  the  ftrong  fe- 
»  dative  efFedt?  of  half  a  drachm  of  camphire 
.  taken  by  Dr  Alexander,  ipay  have  clieck- 

^  ed 
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cd  the  courage  of  praditiontttixi  going  fo 
far  ^s  we  Jinownuy  be  done;  tiot  only  with 
iOfetj, ^bor  rdv:iniage;  for,  byj^adually 
fliaeafixtg  the  dt  fe,  i^^ay  be  raifed  to  14 
cr  15  g^aiiic.  ii^fe. 


270.  When  the  <^i^flHl|^  ^^4  <]Bai\-T 
tie8  of  other  remedieMjI^Kmth  fuccelii  in 
an  ague,  are  known,  <WjljB|iRer  in  whieh 
they  operate  on  the  ^^Tr  ]^  the  cure  of 
that  difeafe,  may^  from  me  f»|p)kat\ons':aU 
ready  given  on  this  &A§s£ti-  W:i^Sf4^7  ^^"^ 
derftood.     ^o  avoid,  therefod% 

^  ous,  I  ijiall  only  remark,  ti 
fervations  made  on  the 
didtory  prardice  of  curing 
der  by  laxatives,  aftringentSi'  I'lllilllj^'jin^ 
flimularits,  ferve  to  iUuilrate'  th^  4|£i|^  fta- 

•  ture  of  an  intermittent.     Tiny  uii,^BinflyL(u 
the  preceding  dodrine  concecQiim^ 
ginal  jcaufe  of  the  difeale,  the 
given  of  the  peripdigd  .Ktunpi 
rbxyfms,  after  a^  ftatejof 
fain  time,  an4  fho^  tbe 
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ftances  under  which  the  diforder  may  ex- 
ift.  lodeed,  the  whole  of  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  under  the  various  forms  m  ^Ahich 
it  apffears,  throw  ^ifideraoleiigfe  on  eve- 
ry part  of  this  /jptft,  aitdexplains  daoft 
of  the  phaonu  .-:ii  chat  attend  ttie  diforder 
in  its  feveral  ftage^.  and*  in  different  pa- 
tients. 


271.  WflH  rhe  rich  inhabitants  of  mar- 
fhy  grounds,  or  ftrangei*s .  arrived  amongft 
thenTi  are  feized  ^ith  intermittents,  they 
ou^it  to  iremove,  as  foon  vas  pofBble,  to 
drier  and  better  ventilated  fituations^  at  a 
diftance  from  thofe  puttid  exhalations  which 
gave  rife  to  their  difeafes.  By  this  remo- 
val to  a  more  healthy  air^  their  diforders 
are  more  eafily  and  fpeedily  cured.  But 
this  is  an  advice  which  cannot  be  followed 
by  the  poor,  whofe  indigent  circumftances 
preclude  them  from  thofe  advantages,  and 
obHge  them  to  fubmit  to  the  ordinary  coiirfe 
of  the  difeafe.  It  would  be  of  gieat  bene- 
fit to  the  inhabitants  of  marlhy  countries^ 
M  m  m  ia 
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in  the  prcfervation  of  their  health,  could 
they  be  properl  v  impreflTed  with  the  im- 
priyranr».|«t^«^npfc  in  their  peffons  and 
ill  roeir  iSl^K^  Ipd  tcuxender.  their jbabi- 
tttfKns  m  ''j^;^>^te8iJ||)Lation8  will.|)er- 
w(lf^^  Sock  p6<if|!R>^^  i^  ^^^^ 

bodies  by  feme  ||Bdypi3^^^during  t^ 
whole  of  the  ficldy  feafQJy^BBie  greateft 

advantage.  The  ^^^^^^^wBMf^  ^^^^  ^^  ^- 
corroborant,  is  an  excellc^f^p^^nrative  a"-** 
^  gainft  marfh  fevers,  as  is  a  ^afik^c^  ^^  ^^^ 
machic  tindure  of  the  bark 
twice  a  day.  •  But  thefe  fubjedi 
fo  fully  treated  of  by  various 
I  judge  it  unneceiTary  to 
theme  Neither  fhall  I  infift  on  tin 
of  diet  and  exercife,  as  the  advant 
ling  from  a  proper  regulation  of 
fufficiently  known  to  every  pra^ 
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